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Note. — By a printer's error^ the f agination of the volume was recommenced after 
page 1 18. // has therefore been divided into Section I. ^ pages 1-118, and Section Il.y 
pages I to \l%. In the Index the references to the pages of the second section are in 
italics, 

Plate facing page 38,>r «* Feet " read " Fret." 

Page 88, line i^.for ^Uusbas " read ^Usubas:' 

Section II. page 2, line 2, for " LL.D." read " LL.B." 

Section II. page 20, line 4 from bottom, for " Tylor " read ** Tyler.** 

Section II. page 20, line 5 from bottom, >r **Takanki ** read **Takaaki.** 

Section II. page Zl^for " Hiyashi'* r^<j</ " Hayashi." 

The box in Plate I. in Mr. Hart's paper is upside down. 
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THE JAPAN SOCIETY, 

LONDON, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 



(Constituted 28th January, 1892. Number of Members on 
1st August, 1897 : — 803.) 

President : H.E. the Japanese Minister, Takaaki Kato. 



PROSPECTUS. 



The Object of the Japan Society is the Encouragement of the Study of 
the Japanese Language, Literature^ History and Folk-lore, of Japanese 
Art, Science and^ Industries, of the Social Life and Economic Condition 
of the Japanese People, past and present, and of all Japanese matters. 
{Statuks, § 2.) 

The Society consists of Members and Corresponding Members (the 
latter residing abroad). 

The Subscription for Members is jQi is, per annum. 

For Corresponding Members, los. 6tL per annum. 

The Society holds Meetmgs at which Papers are read and Dis- 
cussions take place on the subjects above indicated and other cognate 
matters interesting to those who have visited Japan, or who are 
concerned in that which relates to the Natural Products, Topography, 
Literature, Arts, Commerce, &c., of that Country. 
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Members are entitled to copies of the Publications as issued from 
time to time, to Visitors* Tickets enabling them to introduce Friends 
at Ordinary Meetings, also to free admission to the Loan Exhibitions, 
and to the use of the Library. 

An Annual Dinner is held. 

Members are invited to present to the Library books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, maps, pictures, prints, photographs, newspaper cuttings, &c., 
relating to Japan, and to assist, by donations or loan of objects, in 
forming a Collection of Specimens of Japanese Natural Products and 
of Japanese Art and Industries, Japanese Antiquities, &c. 

Extract from Statutes^ § 7 : — 

•* The Election of Members shall be vested in the Council." 

" Candidates for Membership may be proposed by any of the 
Officers or Members of Council, or by any two Ordinary Members. 
The names of the proposed Candidates shall be circulated with 
the Notice convening the Council Meeting." 



All communications and requests for Forms of Application for 
Membership, &c., should be addressed to 

THE HON. SECRETARIES OF THE JAPAN SOCIETY, 

20, HANOVER SQUARE, 

LONDON, IV. 
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THE 

ELEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING, 

(First of the Third Session,) 
September 27, 1893. 



[Held in tlu Hall at 20, Hanover Square^ W.] 



The Chair was taken at 8,30 p.m. by Professor Wm. Anderson, 
CJicUrman cf the Council^ who introduced the Lecturer of the evening. 
Professor John Milne, Honorary Member J.S., as the author of the 
most important works of reference bearing upon the subject of 
Seismology, and as the inventor of the most delicate and perfect 
instruments for recording and measuring the effects of seismic dis- 
turbances. In Japan the constant association of his name with 
earthquakes had persuaded some persons that he had a good deal 
more to do with the occurrence of these disasters than was quite 
compatible with philanthropy; while others were convinced that the 
end of his labours was to be the official and complete suppression of 
all convulsions that exceeded a duly licensed movement. Though 
his humanity would, no doubt, repel the one imputation, and his 
modesty disavow the other, it would be to him that we must turn for 
the most advanced and minute information upon everything pertaining 
to those phenomena ; and from him we may also leara whether earth- 
quakes, even when most violent and destructive, have not a good side 
to their character, and how far modern science might aid us in providing 
against their evil effects upon houses, aqueducts, bridges, railways, and 
other works that were essential to our civilisation. 

Professor Milne then delivered an Address, entitled "A Short 
Account of Volcanic and Earthquake Phenomena of Japan," illustrated 
by Photographic Lantern Slides. 

The address having been delivered extempore^ only a brief summary 
of its chief points can be given in the abstract on the following pages. 

The adckess was followed by an exhibition of a large series of 
Photographic Lantern Slides illustrating Life, Customs, and Scenery of 
Japan, being examples of the best work of the Photographic Society 
of Japan, of which Professor Milne is a Vice-President. 

The Pictures were described by the Lecturer. 

VOL. IIL B 
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ABSTRACT OF A SHORT ACCOUNT 

OF 

VOLCANIC AND EARTHQUAKE 
PHENOMENA OF JAPAN. 

By Professor JOHN MiLNE, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Honorary 
Member y.5., Professor of Mining and Geology in the 
Imperial University of Japan.^ 

The subject of my brief address to our Society, delivered on 
the eve of my return to Tokyo, is Earth Movements in Japan, 
including movements designated as "secular," sudden violent 
movements called earthquakes (in Japanese, Jishiri), and the 
class of motions known as earth tremors, or earth pulsations. 
I shall also refer to the volcanic phenomena so abundant in the 
Japanese Isles. 

The earth movements known as "secular" have, hitherto, 
only been the subject of observations made at long intervals, 
as, for example, on the continually receding coast of Sweden. 
In Japan, however, instruments have now been designed which 
show the changes that take place from day to day in the stability 
of the earth's crust, which is continually moving, all over the 
earth, and even here in London. These movements result in 
the crumpling of the crust of the earth and the formation of 
mountains. Any sudden interruption in these movements is 
announced to us as an earthquake. In Japan, earthquakes are, 
in the majority of cases, the result of rock-fracturing rather 
than of explosions of steam at volcanic focL For example, 
the great earthquake of 1891 showed a "fault" on the surface 
of the ground extending for a length of more than fifty miles. 

^ Now (May, 1896) residing at Shide Hill House, Shide, Newport, Isle 
of Wight 
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As a result of this fracture, the ground on one side of it, in- 
cluding even the mountains, suddenly fell, relatively to the 
ground, on the other side of it The consequence was a shaking 
which extended round the whole world. It passed beneath 
England without being noticed, but it was recorded in Germany, 
at the Observatories at Berlin, Potsdam, and Wilhelmshaven, 
and these observations were collected by Dr. Paschwitz. This 
year (1893) a Committee has been formed by the British Associa- 
tion, amongst the members of which we find one bearing the 
honoured name of Darwin, for the purpose of investigating the 
slow movements of the earth's surface, which have hitherto been 
neglected ; and there is no doubt that, whilst these investigations 
are in progress, those relating to earthquakes, such as the one 
just referred to, will receive full consideration. 

I shall now give a description of the work which has been done 
in Japan, in recent years, in recording these hitherto neglected 
phenomena. Some of these have been called " micro-seismic " 
disturbances, but they are, in my opinion, neither ** micro *' nor 
" seismic," but long, flat undulations, which run across the surface 
of the ground, much in the same way that the swell moves on 
the surface of a great ocean. They owe their origin to influences 
meteoric rather than plutonic There are now (1893) in Japan 
more than seven hundred Stations for the Observation of Seismic 
Phenomena, and many of these are provided with instruments 
which give accurate records of the motion experienced. 

[The Lecturer proceeded to describe the Seismograpbical Observatory 
erected by him in the University of Japan at Tokyd, the instruments 
he had devised for recording automatically the movements of the 
earth's crust, and the work performed at the Observatory and at the 
affiliated Seismograpbical Stations throughout Japan. The description 
was illustrated by lantern slides from photographs representing build- 
ings, instruments, and tabular records. Photographs were also thrown 
on to the screen illustrating the Lecturer's application of the principle 
of his Seismograph to an instrument for automatically recording the 
motion of railway rolling-stock, thus ensuring the easy detection of 
even slight defects in the permanent way, rails, sleepers, &c Some 
of the photographs reproduced the automatically-recorded jolting of a 
railway carriage, indicating various faults in the line between Tokio 
and Yokohama, slight defects which were thus ascertained and were 
promptly rectified.] 
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I shall next exhibit a number of lantern slides from photo- 
graphs illustrating the effects of volcanic and earthquake action 
in Japan, and, for purposes of comparison, in other countries also ; 
as, for instance, in the Philippine Islands and in the Island of 
Ischia, in the Bay of Naples. Of the numerous photographs 
representing the fearful devastation caused in Japan by the 
great earthquake of 1891, one shows the huge "fault" which 
caused the terrible destruction. This was indeed an awful 
calamity, for nearly ten thousand people were killed, and one 
hundred and twenty-four thousand houses were levelled with 
the ground. As the photographs show, railway embankments 
were demolished as if they were mere heaps of sand, railway 
lines were destroyed, the rails being twisted in the most curious 
serpentine fashion, often in parallel curves, forests sUpped down 
from the mountain sides, valleys were so compressed that the 
area of farms was decreased and fresh surveys had to be made 
for the purpose of assessment, and river beds contracted to 
narrow channels. The disastrous floods, causing great loss of 
life, which have recently taken place in the district afflicted by 
this terrible earthquake, may very reasonably be supposed to 
have been caused by the narrowing of the river channels by the 
earthquake. 

One of the practical results of this great earthquake has been 
an alteration in the mode of building. Thus the new piers 
which have been built to support railways and bridges (re- 
placing those piers which, as the photographs show, were 
snapped asunder like carrots), are so constructed, in opposition 
to the ordinary rules of engineering practice, that fracture is no 
more possible at any one horizontal section than at any other. 
Then, again, the general structure in favour for dwelling-houses 
and public buildings is now that they should rise from a base- 
ment instead of directly from the ground, inasmuch as earth- 
quake motion is greater on the surface of the ground than at 
a few feet below the surface. 

I shall now exhibit a series of photographic views of the 
principal Volcanos, active and extinct, of Japan, and of the 
effects of some volcanic eruptions. 

In conclusion, I may mention that my observations of seismic 
phenomena during my long residence in Japan — now (1893) 
more than seventeen years — have, I am happy to say, borne 
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fruit in the establishment of a Chair of Seismology in the 
Imperial University of Japan, and of a special Seismological 
Office whose duty it is to analyse and tabulate the records 
which are received from the Stations throughout the country. 

Mr. Okoshi, M.CJ.S., proposed a hearty Vote of Thanks to the 
Lecturer, which was seconded by Mr. Percival Osborn, and carried 
unanimously. 
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THE 

TWELFTH ORDINARY MEETING, 

(Second of the Third Session), 
December 22, 1893. 

[Held in the Hall at 20, Hanover Square^ W^ 



Mr. F. T. PiGGOTi', Vice-Chairman of Council^ took the Chair at 
8.30 P.M., when Mr. Ernest Hart read a Paper, entitled "Notes on 
the History of Lacquer." 

The Paper was illustrated by a large number of Photographic 
Lantern Slides ; and a classified loan collection of specimens of Lacquer, 
illustrating the work of each master and school, was exhibited at the 
Meeting. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
LACQUER. 

By Ernest Hart, t>.c.u, Member of Council J.S. 

It has been said that art works in lacquer are the most perfect 
objects which ever issued from the hands of man. At the very 
least they are the most delicate. Their fabrication has been 
for long centuries, and is still, the glory of the Japanese. It is 
a national industry which belongs exclusively to them, and for 
which they owe nothing to any one. The singularity of the 
processes, the finish of the handiwork, the beauty and precious 
nature of the material, make it a thing apart in the artistic 
manifestations of the Far East Among artists and connoisseurs 
the lacs of Old Japan enjoy universal celebrity ; they are the 
most delicate treasures which adorn the cabinets and enchant 
the eye of the collector. No one who is at all familiar with 
the study of the lacs of Old Japan, or with the finest pro- 
ductions of modem artists of the last ten years, will be 
inclined to gainsay this eulogistic dictum. Its first uses 
were those of everyday utility. According to the Japanese 
annals, there lived in the reign of the Emperor Koan, who 
came to the throne in 392 B.a, a certain Sammi, Mitsumi-no 
Sukune, who founded a school of lacquer artists called Nuribe, 
or Urushibe. At this time, however, and for long after, the lac 
products do not appear to have had an ornamental character, 
and the introduction of colour was unknown. According to 
Ma Twan-Lin, a Chinese authority, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century a valuable book on the ethnography of races foreign 
to China,^ and who quotes the reports of an embassy sent in the 
sixth century from Japan to China, the Japanese of that day 
were a people backward in art ; but, he specially notices, they 

^ " L'Ethnographie des Peuples Etrangers k la Chine," translated by the 
Marquis d'Hervey de St Denis ; and also " M^moire sur THistoire Ancienne 
du Japon, d'apr^s Ma-touan-lin." 
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wore jacket-petticoats as their garments, and carried bows 
with bone-pointed arrows, and cuirasses of lacquered leather. 
Incidentally he mentions that they had then no written 
alphabet, but engraved certain marks on wood, and used 
knotted cords for the like purpose. It was at this period that 
they began to study the religious system of China, and to learn 
from her various literary and artistic methods. In lacquer, 
however, the Japanese had nothing to learn from the Chinese ; 
on the contrary, we read in the annals of Goshiro that presents 
of lac, which were sent from Japan to China by the Emperor 
Hanozono, by the hands of the priest Atsu, in the year 1308^ 
were so much admired that a party of Chinese were sent to 
Japan, there to study lacquer. Meantime great progress had 
been made. During all the earlier periods of Japanese history 
lacquer was specially appreciated for its durability and its 
applicability to the purposes of daily use. In the temple of 
Todaiji, at Nara, lacquer boxes containing the manuscript 
prayer-books are preserved, which are alleged to date from the 
third century. In the year 380 the Sadaijin Shihei published 
a book called "Engishiki," in which he incidentally mentions 
red lacs and gold lacs, which would indicate an advanced stage 
in this industry. Eighty years later an official, named Minamoto- 
no Juin, in a work entitled " Utsubo Monogatari," speaks not 
only of gold lac, but of the gold-powdered lacs, of which 
I shall have to say more presently, known to the Japanese 
as Nashiji^ or yellow pear-skin lacs. He gives no names, nor 
does he indicate the seat of production ; but he states that 
these lacs were manufactured by renowned artisans. In the 
famous book, "Genji Monogatari," by the celebrated female 
writer, Murasaki Shikibu, she speaks of a new kind of lac 
encrusted with mother-of-pearl, the kind of lac known as 
Raden, showing that already, in her time, there was con- 
siderable wealth and variety in the decoration of lac. We 
read that, in the seventh century, the Emperor Kotoku, who 
came to the throne in the year 645, took a keen interest in 
the art of lacquer, and established a special department for 
its development, under which were placed the chief artists of 
repute at that time ; the production of inferior makes of lac 
being at the same time prohibited by official order. Incident- 
ally it is mentioned, and may be noted as an example of the 
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then uses of lacquer, that it was ordered at this time that 
coffins should be sealed at the angles with a threefold coat 
of lacquer, to give them strength and durability. Cabinets 
of red lacquer, that is lacquer mixed with vermilion, are 
specially mentioned as having been manufactured to the 
order of the Emperor Temmu, who came to the throne in the 
year 673 A.D. 

In the eighth century the official State department for 
lacquer-making appears to have been abolished, and the 
Emperor Mommu appointed twenty well-known artists to study 
the production of works in lacquer, and ordered them to sign 
their names on the articles they produced, so that inferior work 
might be the more readily detected. In the same period an 
order was issued commanding every subject possessing land to 
plant from forty to one hundred trees in five years, according 
to the amount of ground. Taxes were ordered to be received 
in lac in lieu of rice, the ordinary means of payment 

During this era the Princes and chief officers of the Govern- 
ment were provided with crests, which were painted in lac on 
a wooden tablet, indicating for each their rank and office. The 
oldest existing lac work is said to be a sword of the Emperor 
Shomu, 724 A.D., which is described in a letter addressed by the 
Empress Koken to the conservators of the Todaiji temple, in 
the eighth year of Tempio (J.E. 1396, C.E. 736). The scabbard of 
this sword is of black lac, with a flower design worked in gold 
dust, and again covered with layers of polished black lac. In 
the same temple was preserved the sword of Hiomon, with 
similar designs of flowers, grasses, and animals. In a catalogue 
of the contents of the temple of Saidaiji, at Nara, are mentioned 
various lacquer articles then in the Treasury, in the year 1440 ; 
among these are objects, such as armour chests, Karabitsu, and 
others, described as follows — '' Kuronuri no Roku Rio no KawU" 
bako " (leather case decorated with black lacquer, with design of 
the Roku Rio) ; '^Kuronuri no Gindeno Kawabako'^ (leather case 
decorated with black lacquer and silver) ; ^^ Kuronuri no Gindeno 
Kawa no Marubako " (leather case circular, shape, decorated with 
black lacquer and silver) ; " Kuronuri no Nenten no Kawabako " 
(leather case, with lacquer after the design of the Nenten). 

In the thirteenth year of Enriaku, 794 C.E., the Emperor 
Kammu built a palace in Kyoto, and removed the capital 
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from Nara to Kyoto. Owing to the long-continued peace after 
this event the people began to give more attention to fine 
art, and swords with scabbards highly decorated came into 
general use. 

In the second year of Kash5 (1509 Japanese era, 849 CE.), 
among the presents given to the Emperor Nimmio on the 
occasion of his fortieth birthday there was much valuable 
black lac called Hydmon-no-Ztishiy after the design of Hy5mon. 
Hydmon is now known as the art of polishing lac with a 
mirror-like smoothness of surface, after the encrusted designs 
of gold and silver have been put on the lower layers. 

During the period Tenriaku (CE. 947 to 957) the fashion of 
decoration of apartments of the nobles with lac was introduced. 

In the period of K wanna (CE. 985 to 986) a new style of 
Maktye, especially ordered by the Emperor, was introduced, and 
called Okiguchi, This consisted in binding the edges of the 
lacquer articles either with silver, tin, or lead. 

In the second year of Eiyen (J.E. 1648, CE. 988) a priestly 
artist, Chonen, was sent to the Chinese Court to present gifts 
of lacquer of his own work to the Emperor of China. The 
work was of a very high order. 

At the time of the Emperor Horlkawa (ace. J.E. 1747, CE. 
1087) a temple, called Chusonji, was built in the province of 
Mutsu, and was highly decorated with gold-powdered lac and 
encrustations of mother-of-pearl. This temple is even now 
extant and in good condition. The province of Mutsu is now 
known under the name of the province of Rikuzen. 

In the era of the Emperor Konoe (ace J.E. 1802, CE. 1142) 
the whole furniture of the Palace of the Emperor was made 
in a new style of lac, nashiji nuri. This was richly encrusted 
with gold, mother-of-pearl, and various coloured stones, called 
the stones of five colours, specimens of which are preserved now 
in the collections of a nobleman, Doi. 

During the period of the Emperor Takakura (ace. J.E. 1829, 
CE. 1 169) the new fashion of decorating the kurutna^ or carriages 
of nobles, with hydmon bun lac, was introduced. These carriages 
were, therefore, called Hydtnon-no Kuruma. 

On the fiftieth birthday of the Emperor Horikawa, and 
during the period Angen (j.E. 1729, CE. 1 1 29), two celebrated 
artists of that time, Norisuye and Kiohara no Sadayasu, were 
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invited to the Imperial banquet This was recognized by the 
public to be a great honour. 

From this date the most distinguished of many lacquer 
artists might be named — Shosakan Ki no Sukemasa, Nakahara 
Suyetsune, KlOHARA Sadamitsu, &c. 

The productions of lac during the era of the Emperor Gotoba 
<acc. J.E. 1846, CE. 1 1 86) are well preserved in the temple of 
Hachiman at Kamakura, where also are seen the sword, quiver, 
and other objects belonging to Yoritomo. The decoration of 
much of this lacquer was either with birds or chrysanthemums, 
encrusted with mother-of-pearl. 

In the fourth year of Sh5wa (j.E. 1975, CE. 131 5) the temple 
of Hiyoshi, in the province of Omi, was built, and decorated 
in lac by the following distinguished artists — Kiyomitsu, Mori- 
chika, Moriuji, Yoshinaga, Tomoshige, Tomonaga, Kunitomo, 
Morihiro. 

At the time of the Emperor Go Hanazono (ace J.E. 2089, 
CE, 1429), many students from China came to study lacquer 
work.in Japan. 

In the period Kakoku (1339 to -45 CE.) experts arose who 
classified lac according to the periods of its production. About 
this date also a change was introduced in the schools of design. 
Up to this date the designs had been chiefly either birds or 
flowers ; but now there were introduced landscape designs, 
temples, and human figures. The most distinguished artist of 
this period was IgarashL 

During the period Kwanei (CE. 1624 to -44) a new temple 
was built, Zojoji, in Yedo, now called Tokyo, by the Gover- 
nor or Prime Minister of the Tokugawa Sh5gun lyemitsu. In 
this temple the pagoda, decorated with makiye (height ten feet, 
breadth six or seven feet, and of octagonal form), was considered 
by the public as the masterpiece of the age. Among the 
most flourishing artists of the age were Motobumi, KOMA 
Kiuhaku, Kajikawa Kiujiro, of Yedo; and Yamamoto Shunsha, 
of Kyoto. The execution of lacquer work in the period 
Genroku (CE. 1688-1704) was considered to approach the 
highest possible perfection. The production of this age was 
specially called Jidai makiye. 

On the occasion of the International Exhibition in Vienna 
in the sixth year of Meiji (J.E. 2533, CE. 1873), the Japanese 
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Government sent out a number of articles for exhibition, among 
which was a kendai (bookstand used by Daimyo), made in the 
Genroku period, which was considered a most perfect work. 
After the exhibition the French mail steamer, loaded with all 
the articles exhibited by the Japanese Government, sank on its 
way to Japan, near Cape Idzu. After a lapse of eighteen months 
the articles were brought up from the sea. On examination the 
lac proved to be unchanged in colour, showing the most durable 
and skilful work of that period. 

During the period H5ei (C.E. 1704 to 171 1) the artist OGATA 
Korin, of Kyoto, introduced a new style after his own design, 
called Korin Makiye. He encrusted lead, tin, and mother-of- 
pearl in lac with most artistic effects. PLATES III. and IV. 
After his death Nagata Yuji became celebrated and followed 
his method. 

At about the same time Shiomi Kohei, of Kyoto, also 
introduced a new style of lac peculiar to himself. This was 
based on the principle of the Hirame Nashiji, but the gold dust 
was polished to a much greater smoothness. 

During the next thirty years, although the lac work improved 
in delicacy and refinement, yet, though richer and more 
elaborate, it lost something of the artistic value and original 
merit it had during the period Genroku. 

During the reign of the Emperor Naka-no-Mikado, lyehara- 
no Zeijen was celebrated as an expert of lacquer work. 

In the period Kwansei, 1789 to 1801 C.E., KoMA Kwansai, 
Inouye Hakusai, and Hara Yoyusai were the most famous 
artists, the first of whom was foremost in the delicacy of 
his work, but was comparatively unknown ; but another artist, 
Shibata Zeshin, adopted his art, and from that time his work 
became popular. Ikeda Taishin also followed the design of the 
Koma school. 

Amongst the pupils of Yoyusai, Makiyama Komin became 
celebrated, and was followed by a clever artist called Ogawa 
Shomin. 

Zeshin died recently ; Harusane and Shdmin are still living, 
and flourishing at the present time (1893). 
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Encrustation with Mother-of-Pearl— Raden. 
Plates I. and IV. 

Raden is the name given to the artistic encrustations of the 
nterior lining of the Awabi shell, or sea ear, or of the Omugai 
and Chogai shells, &c. These shells are sometimes called Aogai, 
blue shells, a generic name of mother-of-pearl. A maker of 
this Imperial lacquer work is known as Aogai Zaiktishu Raden 
is the name applied to articles decorated with mother-of-pearl. 
The meaning of den is floral decorations with gold ; ra is the 
Chinese pronunciation in Japan of the word Sazaye, 

In a book called "Teijo" it is stated thKt Aogai, or mother-of- 
pearl shells, of the Riukiu (Luchu) Islands, are considered 
to be inferior to those from the coast of Japan. The Riukiu 
shells are slender and long, and usually white. 

In the eighth year of Tempi5-Shoh5 (j.E. 1416, C.E. 756), 
among the presents given to Todaiji by the Empress Koken 
were some musical instruments, including a Biwa with four 
strings, a Japanese six-stringed harp ( Wakin\ and a Go board, 
or chequer-board, Goban, all gold lac encrusted with pearl ; 
and mirrors with Raden encrusted on the back. 

In the era of the Emperor Murakami (ace. J.E. 1607, C.K 947) 
a law was passed that all chief officers of the Court must carry 
a sword with the sheath encrusted with mother-of-pearl. 

At the time of the Emperor Ichijo (ace. J.E. 1647, C.E. 987) all 
Court ladies decorated the margins of their robes with mother- 
of-pearl ; and for the festival dances, held in the Royal Palace, 
called Gosetsu^o-mai (these dances take place on the five festal 
days), the dancers also were decorated with red ribbons having 
mother-of-pearl designs encrusted on them. This is the first 
period of the use of mother-of-pearl for the decoration of 
costumes. 

In the sixth year of Eisho (J.E. 171 1, C.E. 105 1) the H5h6d5, 
or Phoenix Hall of the temple Byodo-in, was built in the town 
of Uji, in the province of Yamashiro, and the whole of the 
ceiling was encrusted with mother-of-pearl lacquer. This is 
preserved at the present time, and is highly valued as an artistic 
monument. Another temple, called Chusonji, in the village of 
Hiraidzumi, in the province of Mutsu, which is now the province 
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of Rikuzen, was built during the era of the Emperor Horikawa 
(ace. J.E. 1747, C.E. 1087), which is also preserved in good con- 
dition at the present time, and considered to be a good specimen 
of temple decoration with the powdered gold lac Nashiji^ and 
mother-of-pearl encrustation. 

In the period Keicho (CE. 1596 to 1614), Inrby decorated 
with lacquer and encrusted with Raden^ came into vogue. 
Kyoto, Osaka, Yedo, and Nagasaki produced the most artistic 
work of this character. 

At Nagasj^ki there was a well-known artist, Ikushima-Fuzi- 
shichi, who was considered the most skilful in this work, and 
who lived in the period Genna (C.E. 1615 to 1624). His pupil 
was NOSAWA Kiuemon; and another artist, Chobei, was also 
especially well known in encrusting mother-of-pearl Aogai, or 
Awabigai. 

Prior to this date the Omugai and Awabigai shells were used, 
but, from the time of Chdbei, Aogai shells were used. The work 
is called Aogai Saiku, 

In the Genroku period there lived in Kyoto many celebrated 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Ihei, Shirobei, Shimoda, 
Yahei, Hansaburo, &c., and the style of their work is copied by 
many artists at the present time. 



Chinkin-Bori. 

Chinkin-bori^ or Chinkin lacquer, is produced by incising the 
black lacquer in various patterns, and then coating the incised 
surface with gold powder. Its origin is unknown. Some say it 
was introduced from China, but this is uncertain. 

During the period Kioho (17 16 to 1736 C.E.), Nagasaki was 
well known for the production of Chinkin^ and a doctor called 
Ninomiya, who lived in Yedo during the period Kwansei 
(1789-1801), was especially skilled in this art. It is stated that 
he used the teeth of mice instead of the ordinary gr^er for 
producing very delicate incised work. His tools and materials 
are still preserved. Among his productions is a peacock stand- 
ing on a rock, which is considered one of his greatest works. 
The art is now practised in the island of Wajima, in the 
province of Noto. 
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TSUISHU. 

Tsuishu was first introduced by the lacquer artist Monyiu, 
who lived in Kyoto during the reign of the Emperor Go-Tsuchi- 
Mikado (ace. J.E. 2125, C.E. 1465). It was an imitation of Chinese 
work. It is stated in the " K5geishirio " that he introduced, in 
addition to the Chinese methods, the practice of coating the 
objects to be decorated with layers of different coloured lacs, 
chiefly red, green, and black, and carving them deeply in oblique 
lines, so as to show the different layers of lac of which the whole 
is made up. This is known as Guri Lac, and when the carving 
is very shallow it is called Hashika-borL 

Amongst the most distinguished artists in Tsuishu lac are 
Tsuishu Heijuro, who lived in Yedo during the period Keicha 
(CE. 1596 to 1 6 14); Tsuishu Yosei, who lived at the epoch of 
Manji (CE. 1658 to 1661); Tsuishu-ya Jirozayemon, of Kyoto, 
at the period Kioh5 (Jirozayemon was considered even a 
greater master of the art than its originator, Monyu). Again, 
at the same period, Tsuishu Yosei, of Yedo, and Tsuishu 
Toshichi and Kanshichi, of Nagasaki, were considered the best 
artists of that period. 

Tsuishu is still produced in Ky5to, Nagasaki, and Yedo. 

• •«««« 

Vermilion-lacquered dinner sets were considered more aristo- 
cratic and ceremonious than black-lacquered ones, and were 
used for public banquets, &c. This custom still prevails at the 
present time to a great extent. Black-lacquered articles were, 
however, also used on public occasions, but chiefly when the 
guests were inferior in rank to the host. 

In 1546 the celebrated general called Takeda Shingen, during 
his campaign against the celebrated General Uyesugi Kenshin, 
caused those soldiers who proved brave in the field to dine off 
red-lacquered sets, and those who were not brave off black- 
lacquered ones, in order to encourage the courageous. 

When, in 1175, the ex-Emperor Goshirakawa held a banquet 
on the occasion of his Jubilee, the celebrated lacquer artists of 
Kyoto, among whom were Sadayasu and Norisuye, had the 
distinction of being invited to the banquet This was considered 
at that time a great honour for an artist, and it can therefore 
be imagined that the art was recognized as a very important 
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and refined one, and that it attracted great attention at that 
time. 

When Yoritomo estabh'shed his Government at Kamakura, 
about 700 years ago, that town became very populous and 
important, being second only to Kyoto ; and consequently a 
great many lacquer artists went to settle there. Among the 
artists there was one who invented the process of carving the 
ground of articles, and covering it with coloured lac ; this was 
termed Kamakura-bori, or Kamakura carving. 

In 1 221 a civil war broke out in Kyoto, and this unfortunate 
occurrence greatly hindered the progress of the art and of 
the lacquer industry. 

In 131 5 the Hiyoshi temple was built in Omi, and all artists 
of great reputation were ordered to take part in the construction. 
Among the lacquer artists there were Kiyomitsu and Morichika, 
MORIUJI Yoshinaga. &a 

Under the Emperor Fushimi, who came to the throne in 
1288, the priests of the temple Negoro, in Kii, a province 
celebrated for the lacquer industry, were renowned for the 
making of a special kind of lacquer articles, known as 
Negoro Nuri, or Negoro paint. But this temple ceased to 
exist in 1585, and this lac was no longer made. About thirty 
years afterwards an artist named Shunkei invented another 
process of lacquer painting of yellowish red hue, which was 
called after his name. A similar kind of lac, however, was in 
existence long before this man lived : for example, the frame of 
a screen at the Todaiji temple, and a case of holy books kept in 
Higashidera, in Tosa, are of the same kind, but of an inferior 
quality to the Shunkei art When the ShogUn, ASHIKAGA 
Yoshimasa, resigned his office, and went to live a quiet life at 
Higashiyama, in Kyoto, he was very fond of artistic treasures, 
and ordered an artist to make a writing-box of inlaid gold 
powder, known as Nashiji^ for his own use. The celebrated 
artists of his time were Shuko, Yasuami, &c 

In about 1585 Inro came into fashion. In the reign of 
Naka-no-Mikado (Mikado does not here mean Emperor), who 
became Emperor in 1709, an artist o^ Nagasaki introduced 
the Chinese methods of Tsuishu and TsuikokUy of inlaying 
gold, of coloured Makiye, and of inlaying lac with mother-of- 
pearl. 
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An artist of Nagoya, called Tosuke, invented a process of 
covering china with gold-lacquered pictures, and this kind of 
work was called after his name. When in 1858 the Shogun, 
TOKUGAWA lyesada, signed a treaty with several countries in 
Europe, and established commerce with European nations, 
European ideas and methods were adopted in making lac, and 
such things as tables and chairs were made for the first time. 

Since the Meiji era, that is since the Restoration, the Govern- 
ment has greatly encouraged the art. 

At the present time, Yamato, Ise, Mikawa, Kai, Hitachi, 
Hida, Shinano, Kotsuke, Shimotsuke, Iwashiro, Rikuzen, Uzen, 
Tango, Tajima, Inaba, Kii, are the provinces where the lacquer 
trees are specially cultivated ; and Toky5, Kydto, Osaka, Noto, 
Shimotsuke, Rikuzen, Rikuchu, Iwaki, Iwashiro, Mutsu, Ugo, 
Hitachi, Suruga, Owari, Omi, Ise, Yamato, Idzumi, Wakasa, 
Tajima, Etchu, Kaga, Sanuki, Hizen, Kii, are the cities and 
provinces where the lacquer industry is most celebrated. 

Generally, lacquered articles are called after the process 
followed, or after the name of the place where they are made, 
or after the name of the artist. 

It will be noticed, and indeed it almost follows from the above 
historical sketch, that specimens of lacquer work maybe classified 
thus : — First, in respect to the places and the manner in which 
they were produced ; and, secondly, in relation to the traditions 
and artistic manner of the artists and schools which arose at the 
difierent epochs mentioned, and which were continued in well- 
defined lines by their successors. This tradition of artistic suc- 
cessi6n, faithful to the style and methods of a great master, is 
characteristic of all the arts of Japan; and is as distinctively 
noticeable in lacquer work as it is in painting and in metal work. 
It may be noted here that in 905, when the Emperor Daigo 
issued strict regulations for the official supervision of the methods 
of lac-making, it was ordered also that the official lacquer artists 
should not be permitted to change their occupation, and that 
they were to train students who would succeed them when 
they became too old to work. 

So strict were the regulations that among them are a quaint 
series of instructions for making a certain kind of large hot- 
water tubs, the circumference of which was to measure about 
5 ft. 8^ in., and the height 2 ft 5^ in. The following materials 
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were prescribed for their use : — Lacquer, about 4 pints ; ink, 
about if pints ; about 9 ft of sayomi} material to cover the wood ; 
about I lb. of cotton wool, to rub and brighten the lacquered 
article ; two-thirds of a pint of oil, to wash and clean the brushes 
used ; and labour, 5^ men. 

To make a red lacquer tray, about 8 ft. by about 3 ft 3 in., 
the following materials were to be used : — Lacquer, 2 gallons ; 
vermilion powder, about i lb. ; cotton wool, about 4 lbs. ; 20 ft. 
of sayomi; ink, about 3 pints ; oil, two-thirds of a pint ; 
wheat powder, \\ lbs., to make paste or starch ; and labour, 38, 
44, or 50 men, according to the length of day. 

Thus the art of lacquer-making became, as the centuries and 
the years rolled on, a vital art, one in which the spirit of the 
master speaks through the work of his personality ; and, just as 
the student or collector of pictures thinks of the individual 
work of the artists whose productions he collects, not merely as 
an oil painting or a water-colour, a panel picture, or a canvas, 
but as a work of the Flemish, Dutch, or the Italian School, 
or the English or the French ; and, just as he delights to 
individualize his picture as a work of Rembrandt, or Rubens, 
or Vandyk, or of Fra Angelico or Botticelli, or of their school ; 
so the collector and student of lac comes to think with the 
greater pleasure of his possessions, or of the works in the 
collections which he is privileged to inspect, when they appeal 
to him not merely as the lacs of Kamakura, of Tsugaru, or 
the Wakasa province, and not merely as lacquer upon a basis 
of wood, or of bamboo, or leather, or metal, or china, but as the 
inspiration and work of Ritsuo, of Korin, of the Kajikawas or 
the Komas, and their continuators and successors. In no other 
art of any country does the locality, the personality, and the 
influence of the master speak more directly to the eye than 
in Japanese lacquer work. 

I have given elsewhere, in my lectures before the Society 
of Arts, a classification and description of the character of the 
work of each of the great masters of schools of lacquer in 
Japan ; and I have arranged in these rooms a series of 500 
specimens of their productions^ so classified as to be illustrative 
of the special qualities of each of those masters and their schools, 
as represented by their principal followers and successors. It 
^ A kind of hemp cloth. 
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would occupy far more time than I have now at disposal in 
this short hour to attempt to recapitulate the special qualities 
and styles of each. The collection will, however, remain on 
view for the next week, and with it I have placed copies of 
the lectures which I gave at the Society of Arts, when, for the 
first time in England, an attempt was made to distinguish 
names and to describe and classify Japanese lacquer of the 
old masters. I will now only rapidly place before you lOO 
selected lantern slides which show the characteristic points ; 
for such qualities are more easily seen by the eye, and more 
usefully thus appreciated, than by long description appealing 
only to the ear. 

[A succession of Lantern Slides was then displayed, and a 
rapid note given of their distinctive characters. From among 
these, a few illustrations have been selected by the Editors 
of these ** Transactions and Proceedings " for reproduction.^] 
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Mr. W. C. Alexander proposed, in eulogistic terms, a Vote of 
Thanks to the Lecturer, for his able and instructive Paper. 

Mr. R. Phen6 Spiers, Member of Council^ said — Though I rise. 
Sir, at your bidding, if there is any anxiety on the part of the 
Members of the Society and the guests attending this meeting, it 
must be to inspect the valuable exhibits which Mr. Hart has brought 
for our inspection, rather than to listen to any remarks from me. I 
have at times endeavoured to master the descriptions given of the 
manufacture of Japanese lacquer, but have always been swamped by 
the number of operations which even an ordinary specimen of lac has 
to go through before we arrive at those delicate processes which make 
it a work of art. I have also been troubled with the seeming paradoxes 
in its manufacture, as quoted by Mr. Consul Quin, to one of which Mr. 
Hart has referred, viz., that to dry"^ the lacquer it is placed for twenty- 
four hours or more in a damp cupboard I might add that Mr. Quin 
informs us that, when any article is required in a hurry, the process of 
drying is accelerated by filling the cupboard with steam. Again, by 
adding water to the crude lacquer it dries much more rapidly. A third 
paradox is also quoted, that, in the preparation of Togi-dashi lacquer, 
'the outline is very lightly traced in lacquer previously roasted 
over live charcoal, to prevent its drying,^ These seeming paradoxes 
rather disturb one's notion of ordinary processes, but I am quite certain 
that, even if lacquer trees were grown and the sap utilized in this 
country, as suggested by Mr. Hart, it will be impossible to find work- 
men with sufficient patience, dexterity, or artistic feeling to execute 
such marvellous work as we see before us. I have much pleasure in 
seconding a hearty Vote of Thanks to Mr. Hart for his most interesting 
Lectiure, and for his kindness in arranging for an exhibition of his 
treasures in this room during the next ten days. 

Mr. M. ToMKiNSON, Member of Council^ remarked that, in supporting 
the Vote of Thanks to the Lecturer, he would not inflict a speech on the 
Members and Visitors present, as he hoped shortly to address the Society 
on the cognate subject of Inrb ; but, as they had heard that evening 
such an interesting Paper on lacquer in general, he would suggest to 
the Hon. Secretaries the advisability of deferrmg the readmg of his own 
Paper until a later period, so as to allow some time to elapse between 
lectures on subjects so closely allied. Mr. Ernest Hart had mentioned 
that a friend had lent him a box by Korin, and also another by one 
of his pupils, and had disparaged the work of the latter ; but those 
present might not all be of the Lecturer's opinion. He hoped, therefore, 

* Mr. Hart afterwards explained that the actual change which takes place 
is a hardening, and not necessarily a drying, of the lac. Throughout Mr. 
Quin's report it says, * set to dry.' 
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Mr. Hart would allow them an opportunity of closely inspecting 
the two specimens, so that they might judge for themselves. He 
was of opinion that the pupil often excelled the master. 

Mr. Thomas J. Larkin, m.j.s., said — It occmrs to me that the question 
of the goodness of lacquer is not one of time or money in these days 
of hasty production. No time nor money will produce the equals of 
the examples which appeared during the feudal period in Japan. 
Then each artist had his lord, who looked after his welfare ; he had 
no thought or care in life except to produce, in the most loving 
manner^ the best work in his power. Some short time ago, when I was 
in Tokyo, I had an opportunity of inspecting the lacquer that was 
recovered from the ship that went down which was conveying home old 
and modem lacquers sent by the Japanese Government to the Vienna 
£xhibition« The old lacquer was as nearly perfect as when it was put 
on board, and the modem lacquer — well, it was reduced to pulp. I 
should like to remark upon another matter alluded to by Mr. Hart 
It has appeared to me that the fossil ivory mentioned — and I think 
Mr. Hart will agree with me — ^refers more particularly to the large 
carved blocks of ivory, easily recognised by the dead appearance as 
being fossil, and not to the smaller ivory Netsuke carvings of the i6th 
and 17th centuries, which possess all the timbre and elasticity of living 
ivory. It is well known that the Japanese have been hardy explorers 
in the past, and frequently found their way down to Singapore, where 
they would be certain to procure living ivory in trade barter. I cannot 
sit down without expressing the gratification I have experienced — and 
I think everybody else here this evening has felt the same — ^with the 
able and exhaustive lecture of Mr. Hart, who has devoted many years 
to the careful study of his subject. 

Mr. A. DidsY, Hon. Secretary, remarked that an attempt was being 
made at the present time to acclimatize the lacquer plant in Germany, 
in some Botanical Gardens near Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

The Chairman then put the Vote of Thanks to the Lecturer to the 
Meeting, and it was carried with applause. 

Mr. Hart having briefly acknowledged the compliment, the Meeting 
terminated. 



The following illustrations are of specimens of lacquer which were exhibited 

cU the meeting. 
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A LUNCHEON.BOX, IN FIVE COMPARTMENTS. 

Pax and Waves in Gold Lac, inlaid with Mother-op-Pbaru 

By Nacata-Uji. 

(Ernest Hart Collection.) 
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A CANTEEN. OR LUNCHEON SET. 

Decoratbd with Vinr Leaves in Togidashi Polished Gold Lac. 

By Shunsho. 

(Ernest Hart Collertion.) 




SMALL BOX WITH PEWTER MOUNTS. GOLD BACKGROUND. 

Decorated with Nets drying on a Pole, with Gold Lacquer Work by an 

Early Kajikawa. (x 7th Century.) 

(Ernest Hart Collection.) 
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A LUNCHEON-BOX. 
Decorated with. Horses in Flat Togidashi Lac. 
By Shunsho. 
(Ernest Hart Collection.) 



(17th Century.) 




A 8UZURIBAKO. 

Stag and Grasses inlaid in Yrllow-Grben Gold, with Pewter Inlays. 

By HoKio-KoRiN. 

(Ernest Hart Collection.) 
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LID OF A BOX. 

In Lbad and Mothbr-of-Pearl Inlays. 

By Korin. 

(Ernest Hart Collection.) 
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A 8UZURIBAKO. 

Lead Plum Tbbb and Fbbns with Mosaic Gold inlaid Backgrounp, and 

Design in Raised Gold Lac. 

By Koami. 

(Ernest Hart Collection.) 
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LID OF A 8UZURIBAKO. 

A Work op the Third Kajikawa. 

Landscapb and Water-wheel in Gold Lacquer. (Early x8ih Century.) 

(Ernest Hart Collection.) 
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LADY'S 8MOKINQ AND MANUSCRIPT BOX. 

By ONE OP THB Early Kajikawas. 

Pewter Aventurine Gold Background, Landscapes and Birds raised in Gold Lac. 

(i8th Century.) 
(Ernest Hart Collection.) 
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THE 

THIRTEENTH ORDINARY 
MEETING, 

(Third of the Third Session), 
February i, 1894. 



[Held in the Hall at 20, Hanover Square^ W.] 



Professor William Anderson, f.r.c.s., Chairman of Council^ took 
the Chair at 8.30 p.m., when F. T. Piggott, Vice-Chairman of CouncilJ^ 
read three short Papers, entitled: (i) "A Note on the Form of 
Japanese Temple Roofs;" (2) "A Note on the * Key Pattern' in 
Japan;" (3) " The Japanese Musical Scale." 

The Papers were illustrated by numerous Diagrams and Models. 



* Now (1896) H.M.'s Procureur-G^n^ral in the Island of Mauritius, and 
an Honorary Member J^, 
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A NOTE ON THE FORM OF 
JAPANESE TEMPLE ROOFS. 

By F. T. PiGGOTT, Honorary Member J.S. 

I SUPPOSE that all Members of this Society, whether they 
have been in Japan or have had to be content with looking at 
photographs, have been struck with the beauty of the sweeping 
curves of the roofs. The Japanese Temple roof is about as 
difficult a thing to draw as man in his great ingenuity has con- 
trived, as any artist will tell you ; and how he contrives it passes 
my understanding. I have, however, to offer one suggestion 
as to where he got his subtle curves from. This suggestion 
involves a further question, whether the Japanese ever, and 
when, lived in tents ; but this I leave to others to settle. 

The curve of the roof is, I think, the curve of a tent, the sag 
of which forms the most beautiful of natural curves, a catenary. 
This little model shows it with some fidelity. 




But the resemblance to the tent does not cease there. If 
we imagine a strip of canvas sewn on at both ends and along 
the sides, so as to make a fringe or veil all round, as in fact 
exists now in most tents, and these fringes not hanging down 
loosely, but caught up by the guide ropes, each of these strips 
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will sag on its own account ; and, in the case of the eaves at 
the gable ends, the catenary formed by the outer free edge of 
the canvas strip will be more depressed than that formed by 
the roof to which it is attached along its whole length. 

One other curious point : the depression of the veils at the 
apex of the gable is at a greater angle than at the ends of 
the gable. This corresponds with — is probably derived from 
— ^the fact that the guide ropes from the two central tent-poles 
would be inclined at a smaller angle to the pole than the shorter 
guide ropes at the four comers of the tent 

Mr. Alfred East said he could only confirm what the Lecturer had 
pointed out as to the subtle curves of the roofs of the Japanese temples* 
It had always been a most interesting study when painting them to 
find that no point of the curve could be demonstrated by a compass. 
It was only possible to appreciate the subtlety of the curves when you 
came to draw them. He thought Mr. Piggott's suggestion as to the 
origin of the roofs most ingem'ous, and most likely they had their 
origin from this natural form. He would only remark now that the 
curve in the roof was one of the most interesting features in Japanese 
architecture. 

Surgeon Lieut-Colonel Craig pointed out that it was rather an 
abrupt transition from the tent to permanent roof construction. He 
had been for some time in Burmah, although he had not visited China 
or Japan, but he thought the Lecturer's view that the Japanese temple 
roof was first suggested by the tent an exceedingly interesting one, and 
he would invite Mr. Piggotfs attention to the gradations of per- 
manency in the construction of roofs. The next suggestion to the 
tent would be the grass-constructed pagoda. He would like to call 
attention to the fact that the first covering as indicated by the roof on 
the model shown by the Lectiurer was supplemented, in Burmese 
buildings, by a series of roofs getting smaller and smaller. In regard 
to ecclesiastical buildings, the number of roofs indicated the rank and 
importance of the persons using the building or of the building itself. 
Now, if we went from the first idea in the tent through the stage in 
which an addition to the tent was made for better protection, we had a 
smaUer roof, and then again a smaller, and then we might end with 
decoration. In the next stage of permanency we had pieces of wood 
arranged in the same way, and exactiy following the curve which Mr. 
Piggott described as the "sag." These additional roofs in sacred 
buildings were made of grass in many cases ; but at last we arrived at 
the stage of earthenware or tiles, and these followed the same curves. 
Finally we had the elaborate buildings — "Joss houses," as they were 
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called in China — with a multiplication of roofs, and with the con- 
tinuation throughout of the curve and general direction which the 
Lecturer indicated in the tent He would like to suggest the way in 
which the buildings became omate. Where the eaves were hanging 
down in swordlike shape they might have been suggested first by the 
wind-torn tent. In places subject to storms there would be great 
difficulty in keeping the tents in good order, and grass buildings under 
the influence of the weather would fall to pieces very soon. In certain 
stages they would look picturesque, the torn edges of the tent forming 
a rude decoration* At all events^ it was a very interesting idea with 
regard to Japanese roofs that, starting from the lowly tent, the Japanese 
had at last arrived at permanency, picturesqueness, and beauty. 
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A NOTE ON THE * KEY PATTERN ' 
IN JAPAN. 

By F. T. PiGGOTT, Honorary Member J.S. 

It is very poor sport indeed trying to determine accurately the 
origin of things when the memory of man retains nothing which 
can be of service in the inquiry. Different searchers after a fact 
which, after all, is not of supreme importance, will arrive at 
different results, which each will label truth, and a conflict 
inevitably ensues which is altogether profitless. I put myself, 
therefore, on a much lower plane, and am going only to offer 
a suggestion as to the method by which the * key pattern * may 
have been evolved in Japan. I think * evolved' is the right 
word to use, for I doubt very much if this ingenious but com- 
plicated pattern was spontaneously produced. I think, too, 
that it IS correct to say * evolved in Japan/ for the evidence in 
favour of this assertion is, as I hope to show you, very strong. 
How it came also to be produced in Etruria and Greece, and 
what was the method of production there, I leave to others 
to determine- 

I need not, I presume, dwell on a fact which is admitted by 
all students of the art of decoration, that symbolism played a 
very large part in its early development — as large a part, 
probably, as the imitation of the forms of nature. 

I mays therefore, at once recall to your mind two of the 
oldest religious symbols of the East — the *pakwa' and the 
'svastika/ or fylfot The 'pakwa" consists of eight of these 
groups of lines, of which I have represented two in the diagram 
(Fig, i). These lines occur also In the second form which is 
shown in the diagram, with the ends turned upi with this 
symbol the 'svastika' has obviously a very intimate connection. 

Now let me say at once, for the benefit of those who like to 
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arrive at conclusions rapidly, that if we take several of the 
' svastika ' limbs and arrange them face to face, and the alternate 
ones upside down, we get the key pattern straight away. I 
prefer, however, to trace a longer process of evolution. Now 
I find, first, this very common but exceedingly beautiful diaper 
(diagram 2). You see at once how it is constructed : the * pakwa' 
limbs are arranged in pairs back to back, and the pairs are 
then locked, as it were, face to face. There is also this diaper, 
which differs from the first in this, that the pairs of limbs are 
arranged * half back-to-back ' — for want of a better expression. 

Now let us take a slice of this diaper at right angles to the 
symbol, and from the first we get the face-to-face ' key pattern ' ; 
from the second the continuous key pattern, formed by the line 
which meanders between the symbols. 

I now go on to the structure of one class of those beautiful 
diapers, of which I have already shown you one, with which 
the Japanese temples are embellished. 

Diagram No. 3 shows us what was clearly the next stage. A 
diaper is obtained by arranging the pairs of symbols at right 
angles, and this gives us a new constructive limb, the 'pakwa' 
syjnbol with a central projection. 

I shall presently find the simple back-to-back diaper produced 
with this limb in one of the key patterns. Diagram No. 4, how- 
ever, shows us a more advanced diaper, in which the right angle 
system is adopted, the four limbs being arranged so that they 
touch. In diagram 5 the limbs are similarly arranged, but the 
projections of the limb are doubled in length, and they are 
arranged so that they should not touch, but leave a meandering 
space between them. This diaper, and in fact all the others, 
are much used in outline in cloisonn^ work and in brocades. 
In diagram 6 a new limb has been developed, the projections 
being moved in from the ends ; but it is treated on the ' right- 
angled pair * system with this result : this arrangement gives 
us the svastika at the four points of junction. Diag^m 8, with 
its complicated limb, is the ultimate form of this class of diaper : 
it clearly indicates two stages of growth, two diapers with less 
complicated limbs, which I have not figured. I have now 
sufficient material to present you with a graduated table of the 
diff^erent limbs of construction which have developed out of 
the simple * pakwa ' limb. They are shown on diagram 7. 
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PAKWA. 

Fig. I. 



8VA8TIKA, 

or 

FYLFOT. 




Fig. 2. 
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Diagram 9 is an artistic variety of 6, the limbs and pro- 
jections not being at right angles with the base of the symbol 

Key patterns in great variety can be constructed by taking 
slices of the diaper, as we did in the first instance. However, 
as I am taking only those patterns which I have actually found, 
I may go at once to diagram 10, which is, clearly, closely con- 
nected with No. 9 diaper. It is evidently a slice of a diaper 
with the same limb, with the line thickened. It, however, gives 
a continuous key, instead of a face-to-face key, which is given 
by a section of No. 9, the limbs being probably arranged on the 
* half back-to-back ' principle. 

In Fig. 1 1 there is another key with a variation in the form 
of the limb projections, but you will see that, if we continue 
the construction with this limb on the back-to-back principle, 
we get to a diaper resembling the former ones. 

In Fig. 12 we get to a new form, the explanation of which 
we must find in a diaper of an entirely different description, 
Fig. 13, which produces a perfect maze of reflected light If we 
treat this rectangularly we find its element in this form, which 
is the ' svastika,' with its projections prolonged in this position. 
From this we get another key pattern, which is constructed on 
the half back-to-back principle, the limb being the simple form 
of Fig. 4, with the ends prolonged. 

In Fig. IS, A and B, we have two varieties of key patterns, 
caused by the introduction of a line between the keys. 

In Fig. 16 there is yet another key, made up of this variation 
on the emblem arranged half back-to-back. 

I said I was not going to make invidious comparisons between 
the Greek and Japanese key patterns, nor draw any such un- 
warrantable conclusions as that the genesis of the Greek key 
was the same as that of the Japanese key. But I cannot refrain 
from taking these three Greek frets (17, 18, 19) from Owen 
Jones's ' Grammar of Ornament,' and completing the limbs ; 
and we get from them our old friend, the back-to-back diaper, 
constructed from this simple limb which we have already seen. 

Diagram 20 is another Greek key, as to which I will only 
say that it has a remarkable affinity with the Japanese No. 10. 

For the benefit of those who may have to bother their heads 
by drawing these complicated designs, I may say that the unit 
of construction for their component limbs is always a small 
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square, the * pakwa ' symbol always being composed of an odd 
number of squares. Thus, for the ordinary key it should be 
seven squares. 

Before beginning to draw, therefore, it is better to cover the 
paper with a network of lines intersecting one another at right 
angles, or at the angle of inclination which it is required to 
give the diaper, as in Fig. 9. 

Mr. W. GowLAND, Member of Council^ said : We are all much indebted 
to Mr. Piggott for his interesting paper on a subject which has been 
so little studied. The author's suggestion that the so-called 'key' 
patterns were derived from the * pakwa' or 'eight Trigrams' of the 
Chinese and the 'svastika' is quite original and worthy of considera- 
tion. The generally accepted explanation of the origin of these 
patterns — ^which was first propounded by General Pitt-Rivers — is, that 
they were developed from simple concentric circles, which by being 
subsequently united by a curved line gradually passed into a series of 
re-entering spirals, and that from these, by the exigencies of ornament 
in later times, the rectangular forms were evolved. The fact that some 
of the oldest bronzes of Japan — earlier than the 6th century A.C — are 
ornamented with these spirals supports General Pitt-Rivers' contention 
that the circular form preceded the rectangular. There is, however, 
no proof that the rectangular forms were developed in this manner in 
Japan, as no patterns showing the necessary transitional stages have 
been observed in the country. Possibly they may be found in China, 
and, in fact, all the evidence we possess is in favour of that country 
rather than Japan having been the original home of the pattern. It is 
indeed not until many centuries after its use in China that we find it 
on Japanese objects, and then only on those which have been copied 
from Chinese models. Mr. Piggott's suggestion is a useful one — as 
both the * pakwa' and the *svastika' are of much greater antiquity 
than the * key ' pattern — but requires further working out by a systematic 
investigation of the earliest forms in which the pattern occurs on 
Chinese antiquities. 

The Chairman said that he was inclined to disagree with both Mr. 
Piggott and Mr. Gowland as to the origin of the Key pattern. He 
should say that it was neither Japanese nor Chinese, but Greek. The 
earliest examples, he thought, were found in Buddhist decoration in 
the Chinese and Japanese temples. We found precisely the same Key 
patterns in China as in Japan, and we knew that many branches of 
art did extend from Greece to Japan, together with the Buddhist religion, 
and that the Graeco-Buddhistic arts left in certain parts of India at the 
time of the conquest of Alexander, were transferred thence to China, 
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from China to Korea, and from Korea to Japan, He should imagine 
the Greek Key Pattern followed the same course, 

Mn Alfred East, Member of Council^ said that one aspect of the 
question had not been mentioned. In speaking of the rise of decora- 
tion from the simplest forms, it occmred to him that as decorative forms 
dispersed from what we supposed a common source, and travelled west- 
ward, they became severe, and as they went eastward they became more 
emotional It appeared to him, therefore, inconsistent that this severe 
pattern could have had its origin from a source which produced the 
only emotional decorative art of the world. On the other hand, Greek 
decorative art was a form of art that could be demonstrated almost in 
figures, When they had a frieEe or a space to cover they covered it by a 
geometrical pattern at certain mathematically-calculated intervals. The 
Japanese, on the contrary, when they decorated a frieze or space, dtd 
so by a form of decoration which was emotional, with a counter point, 
perhaps, of finest colouring, which satisfied the mind as to its completed 
purpose. He did not pretend to trace the genesis of the Key pattern, 
but it only occurred to him as strange that a severe and geometrical 
pattern should have its origin in Japanese art, which, as he said, was 
rather emotional and passionate. 
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THE JAPANESE MUSICAL SCALE. 

By F. T. PiGGOTT, Honorary Member J,S. 

I DO not intend in this Paper to go in minute detail over a 
subject which I have dealt with already on several occasions. 
I have, in truth, exhausted my stock of knowledge, and have 
printed at some length all I have to say about the music of 
Japan, and the scale upon which it is based. I propose to- 
night not to repeat too many arguments, but rather, by way of 
summary, and perhaps of reply to criticism, to collect the facts 
and point to the conclusions which seem to me inevitable. It 
must, from circumstances over which I have no control, be my 
* last word ' on a subject which has interested me deeply ; but> 
because it has, I think, a wider sphere of interest, I trust that 
some of the many musicians I see here to-night will take up the 
cudgels of debate and point out the flaws which they think may 
exist in the chain of my reasoning. 

First, then, we have the thirteen notes of the koto to deal 
with, and we may take it for gjranted that the notes which are 
given by the open strings of the koto are to be found in the 
scale. The scale may have other notes, but these at least it 
must have. 

The thirteen notes are reducible to five; all the others are 
octaves. These five notes will be seen separated from one 
another by tones, semitones, and thirds. 

Tones and semitones we are familiar with, but in our own 
diatonic scale a gap of a third is unknown. Either, therefore, 
these large gaps between some of the open notes of the koto 
exist in the scale — and it is true to say that the Japanese scale 
is pentatonic — or the gaps do not exist in the scale, which is 
completed by notes not given by the open strings of the koto ; 
in which case the arrangement of the koto strings is merely a 
convenient though melodious tuning, and the other, the missing, 
notes of the scale are to be found from other sources. 
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Secondly : One fact, which has, I think, misled many people 
into asserting that the Japanese scale is pentatonic, must here 
be noted. There are a hundred reasons why, when you have a 
popular many-stringed instrument, such as the koto^ tuned to a 
harmonious sequence of notes, those open notes serve the people 
for the construction of their melodies, and those only. The 
notes produced by pressure of the finger behind the bridges are 
difficult to get quite through. The ordinary player — and almost 
every woman and every blind man in Japan is an ordinary 
player — comes to discard them, and the popular songs are built 
entirely upon these open notes of the tuning. Thus the 
character of the music of the people is almost entirely penta- 
tonic But this proves nothing about the scale ; there may be 
other notes ; and, in fact, there are. The classical music shows 
us that between the two notes which, for convenience, I have 
called A and C J, there is another note, which lies midway 
between them, and may, for the present, be represented by B ; 
and also that between the two notes which I have called D and 
F % there is one lying midway between them, and which may 
be called R These notes are produced by double pressures on 
9th arid 6th strings, raising them a full tone : they are used as 
definite notes, and must be notes of the scale. The suggestion 
which is often made, that they are not true notes of the scale, 
that they are what are called 'passing notes,* will not hold 
for a moment. They are as much definite notes as the sharpened 
notes by single pressure are definite notes. 

I pause here for a moment to answer a critic with whom I feel 
quite musically annoyed. He says I start with an a priori 
notion in my head that the Japanese scale is identical with the 
European diatonic scale, and that I discover, or invent, these 
supposititious notes in aid of my a-priority. As well, but with 
more truth, might I say that the rejection of my 'missing 
notes' is due to an a-priori notion the other way — ^that an 
Eastern and the Western scale cannot be the same ; which is, 
indeed, a prevailing notion. But, in truth, I had no foresight, 
nor any too potent wish, as to what I should discover. I 
wanted only to ascertain what the facts were, and what the 
fallacies. 

Thirdly : You will observe that I have represented the notes 
of the koto strings by notes on the Western staff". I have done 
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SO for convenience : we shall see if it is justifiable presently. 
Moreover, the sequence of tones and semitones is based upon 
^ar for the present, but for the present alone, for I hope to 
show that this also stands justified. 

The normal pitch of the first string is, taking this note from 
a Japanese Flute, midway between C and C j of Broadwood's 
Philharmonic pitch ; and — still dealing with what my ear tells 
me — ^the second string is F «, the third G «, the fourth A, the 
fifth C *, and the sixth D. Now this second string, F «, is the 
Japanese fundamental note ; and then, if you will look at these 
notes, with the missing notes (as I choose to take them for the 
present), they come in precisely the same order as the notes of the 
Western ascending scale of F « minor ; or, if we start from the 
A, as the notes of the Western major scale. As the minor 
predominates in Japanese music, and as F j is the fundamental 
note, it seems better to take only the F t minor ascending scale. 

Fourthly: We must ascertain something about the notes 
themselves. You will have noticed that the tuning of the 
second string F tis obtained by tuning it from the first string a 
falling fifth. Let me see if I am right in using the nomenclature 
of the West to describe an Eastern interval. 

The octave in Japan is divided into twelve semitones, and the 
way in which these notes are obtained is as follows : The unit 
length of string being taken to produce, say, the note C, two- 
thirds of that length is taken to produce a fifth above ; two- 
thirds of this length produces a fifth above that ; two-thirds, 
again, of that produces another note a fifth higher ; and so on. 
Thus all the notes are obtained, the proper multiplications of 
the string lengths being made to reduce them into the compass 
of an octave. This is the Chinese rule, and it is the Pythagorean 
rule. This accumulation of twelve fifteenths one upon the 
other produces a note which just misses being the note produced 
by seven superposed octaves by *a comma ' : that is, it gives us 
B I instead of C. 

So far, then, we are fully justified in saying that the notes into 
which the Chinese octave is divided are the same as those which 
Pythagoras adopted. This is something, but it is not all. 

Fifthly : The question now arises, Are the notes that we have 
obtained in this way the notes which are, in fact, used on the 
ioto and other instruments of China and Japan ? Or, is there 
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anything in the East resembling what we call * temperament/ 
or the distribution of errors among all the intervals of the scale ? 
We have 'unequal temperament' and 'equal temperament/ 
What do we find in China ? A charming little fretted instru- 
ment, called the gekkin, supplies us with a clue. There were in 
China (I owe this information entirely to a critic, Dr. Knott, who 
has been very severe upon what he deems to be my heresies) 
three distinct schools of Gekkin players — the pure Chinese, the 
Naguhara, and the Keian. Each of these schools had a gekkin 
of its own, which was tuned after the fashion which the founder 
of the school invented ; and none of the notes of these instru- 
ments, except the first, corresponded. If you will look at the 
diagram (i) you will see the vibration numbers of the different 
notes ; they differ among themselves as much as they differ 
from those of the Western major scale. The most noticeable 
feature of this Table is that, while none of the schools used the 
true Pythagorean notes, neither did they base their arrangement 
of the notes upon the true octave. But this Table shows us 
something 'more : it is very distinct evidence that these three 
schools were struggling with ' temperament,' each after its own 
method, and each producing a different result We get, there- 
fore, to this : * temperament,' of a very useful kind, was long ago 
known in China. This, again, is something, but it is not all. 

Sixthly, and finally : We now come to the last step in the 
argument. What did Yatsuhashi, the father of modern. 
Japanese music, and inventor of the Japanese koto, do towards 
tempering his instrument? The Japanese books give us no- 
facts which throw any light on the matter. But there is some- 
thing to be learnt from the koto itself, and from certain facts 
which I have been able to elicit from modern musicians. There 
are, as you probably know now, two other principal tunings 
besides the normal hirajoshiy to which the Koto strings are 
usually tuned. They are shown in diagram 2, and are 
called respectively kumoi and iwato. I have indicated on the 
diagram the note-series of which each is composed, and you 
will see that they both bear precisely the same relation to the 
Western diatonic scale, with the 4th and 7th omitted. Here, 
then, we find in the three principal tunings of the koto a 
constant scheme of construction, but the instrument furnishes, 
us with a still more practical test 
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How are these new tunings obtained on the instrument? 
At first sight it might appear that the whole series of strings 
required re-tuning ; and, indeed, if they were Pythagorean notes 
or gekkin notes they would have to be. But, as a matter of 
fact, only two bridges require moving, with, of course, their 
octaves ; and if you will follow me for a minute on the diagram 
I can, I think, make the matter quite clear. 

In moving from hirajoshi to kumoi I lower the 3rd string 
a semitone, and raise the 4th string a full tone; doing the 
same to their octaves, the 8th and 9th strings, giving B minor 
instead of F s minor. In moving from kumoi to iwato I lower 
the 5th string a semitone, and raise the 6th a full tone ; doing 
the same, of course, to their octaves, the loth and nth strings, 
giving E minor instead of B minor. Now here we have a 
constructive tuning principle of the first simplicity ; and 
although there are only these three tunings in use, you will 
follow me at once when I say that the principle could be 
applied indefinitely, so as to give us on these 13 strings the 
full complement of twelve keys. Thus, by lowering the 7th a 
semitone, and raising the 8th a full tone, together with their 
octaves, the 2nd and 3rd strings, we should get A minor instead 
of E minor ; and so on. Now this constructive tuning principle 
permits — in fact is based on — the intervals of the scales remain- 
ing constant. Thus, the 2nd to the Sth, the Sth to the 6th, the 
6th to the 7th. are constant quantities in hirajoshi and kumoi; 
but they would not, could not, be constant if the tunings were 
based on Pythagorean or gekkin notes. If you play C, E, G, 
on the piano, you are in the key of C ; move C a semitone 
higher to C f, the chord C, E, G is in the key of D. The 
relation of the notes E and G is constant in the two keys ; but 
It would not be constant if the piano notes were Pythagorean, 
or corresponded with the older organ notes. And the art — abuse 
it as scientists will — which made it possible to have the interval 
E to G constant in two keys in the piano example, is the art 
which distributed the errors arising from the use of perfect 
fifths through the whole scale, and is called 'equal temperament.' 
Any other system produces what is called a ' wolf,' and makes 
transposition impossible. 

An instrument which permits changes of key with constant 
intervals, or with the notes of the instrument remaining fixed, 
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is an equal-temperament instrument And it is precisely that 
art, and no other, which allows intervals to remain constant 
through the tunings of the koto^ and permits a wolfless trans- 
position of melodies. 

There is, then, but one conclusion possible: the Japanese 
koto is an equal-temperament instrument, its notes being 
identical with those of the equal-temperament Piano; only 
Japan did not borrow this from the West; it was in use by 
Yatsuhashi rather more than 120 years before Sebastian Bach 
wrote his Preludes and Fugues for "The Well-Tempered 
Clavier." 

The Chairman proposed a Vote of Thanks to the Lecturer, and 
referred to his early departure to the Mauritius. He thought all the 
Members would unite with the Council in wishing Mr. Piggott God- 
speed and every happiness in the new sphere to which he had been 
called (Applause.) 

Mr. A. Di6sY, in seconding the resolution, dwelt on the great 
services which Mr. Piggott had rendered to the Society. 

Mr. D. GoH supported the resolution, which was carried with much 
applause. 

The Lecturer said that his chief aim in taking up the subject of 
his Paper was to remove from Japanese music the reproach that it was 
unmelodious, and to show that the koto notes were practically the same 
as the notes of the piano. He then briefly acknowledged the compli- 
ment, and said that, although he could not in the future take such, 
an active part in the affairs of the Society, he would still be deeply 
interested in it, and no doubt some day return to it. 
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PART II. 

"Aspects of Social Life in Modern Japan." By the 
Ven. Archdeacon A. C. Shaw. 

** Court and Society in Tokyo." By F. H. Balfour. 
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THE 

FOURTEENTH ORDINARY 
MEETING, 

(Fourth of the Third Session), 
April 30, 1894. 



[Held in the Hall at 20, Hanover Sqtiare, IV.] 



Professor W. Anderson, f.r^cs., Chairman of Council^ took the 
Chair at 8.30 p.m., and introduced in complimentary terms the Ven. 
Archdeacon Shaw, Chaplain to H.B.M.'s Legation, Tokio, who was 
about to read a Paper entitled, *' Aspects of Social Life in Modem 
Japan." 

The President, His Excellency the Japanese Minister, Viscount Aoki, 
was present at the Meeting. 
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ASPECTS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
MODERN JAPAN/ 

By the Ven. Archdeacon A. C. Shaw, m.j.s. 

No one travelling in other parts of Asia, after having lived 
in Japan, can help being struck with the apparently radical 
difference in character and national characteristics between the 
people of that country and the other nations of Continental 
Asia. Take, for example, the one virtue of patriotism. This 
virtue is almost absent among the Chinese and other peoples of 
Asia, while with the Japanese it is their paramount virtue. No 
doubt the isolated position of the country has done much to 
foster these national characteristics. While in India, and in 
China also, tide after tide of invasion has swept over the peoples 
of these countries, crushing out all national sentiment and hope, 
it is the proud boast of the Japanese that no enemy has ever 
trodden the shores of their beautiful country, and during 
centuries of peace they have had leisure to develope their own 
peculiar civilization. 

This is one secret of the position of Japan of to-day, the 
secret of her high political aims and patriotism, and of her 
marvellous progress. No other nation of the East could have 
risen, as she has done, to meet and assimilate all that our own 
Western world had to give her, in freedom of thought, in 
invention, in material progress of every kind, because no other 
nation in the East has her history, or anything like her history, 
behind it 

There were, of course, many causes at work in bringing about 

* It should be remembered that this Paper was written before there was 
any expectation of that war which soon after took place, and in which Japan 
illustrated and fully justified the estimation of her national character which 
the Author had made. 
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the Restoration ; but the great and paramount secret of the 
change was this, that those who were called upon to make great 
sacrifices for their country — and I think no greater and more 
splendid sacrifices were ever made in a nation's history — had 
that high national spirit and patriotism which enabled them to 
respond to the call. And since the Restoration the leaders of 
Japanese thought have endeavoured, with an untiring energy, 
and with a singleness and steadfastness of purpose which it 
would be hard to parallel, to follow out the lines of thought and 
action which they considered to be most conducive to their 
country's greatness and prosperity. 

Let me illustrate this by a brief account of one with whom 
I am proud to think I have been on terms of intimacy for 
more than twenty years. The name of FUKUZAWA Yukichi 
is deservedly held in the highest honour by multitudes of 
his fellow countrymen, both for distinguished patriotism and 
for his increasing efforts in the cause of freedom of thought, 
and of all that could help forward the cause of sound know- 
ledge and education among them. He has told me that even 
before Perry's advent, and what we call the opening up of 
Japan, there was an uneasy feeling among the thoughtful 
classes that all was not well with them; that, in spite of 
the pride in what they considered the greatness of their nation, 
there was a knowledge to be obtained in the outer world 
beyond anything Japan possessed ; and that those outside 
nations lying under their national ban were in possession of 
secrets of knowledge, in philosophy, in science, in political 
economy, of deep and fruitful importance. And then he went 
on to describe to me very pathetically his early struggles and 
efforts after this knowledge. 

There was then living in the northern suburbs of Yedo, many 
miles from his own home, a Japanese who had acquired a know- 
ledge of the Dutch language from the members of the factory 
in Nagasaki. To him he made application for instruction in 
this language, but could obtain no more than a promise of a 
lesson when convenient to his teacher. Day by day for months 
the young student made his pilgrimage, often obtaining no more 
than one lesson in the week. Then came Perry's expedition, 
and he discovered that, after all, Dutch was not the language of 
the West, but that a knowledge of the English language was 
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a necessity. He determined to go abroad — then, of course, a 
matter of great difficulty and even peril. He was fortunate 
enough at last to secure a passage in a small steamer sent on a 
voyage of discovery, by, I think, the Prince of Satsuma. During 
a short residence in America he acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of our language to enable him to enter on that work of trans- 
lating educational books into his own language which exercised 
so powerful an influence for good in the early days of the 
modem history of Japan. I may here mention by the way, as a 
fact worthy of being recorded, that the first book he translated 
was a small one on morals, called by the title of " Chambers's 
Moral Class Book," and he described to me the profound 
impression it created among his fellow countrymen, who were 
until then under the impression that the Western nations were 
without any code of morals whatever : a terrible indictment of 
the centuries of Dutch intercourse with Japan. 

The history of Mr. Fukuzawa, then, is an illustration of what 
has been going on in Japan for the past thirty or forty years. 
— the history of faithful labour and self-sacrifice on the part 
of numbers of earnest men for the welfare and advancement of 
their country.^ 

That they have at all times been guided by wisdom and 
judgment in their efforts it would be absurd to suppose. Where 
there was so much that was new, and so many adverse advisers, 
it was difficult always to choose wisely ; and again and again 
they have been obliged to hark back ; but of the earnestness 
and singlemindedness of their efforts there can be no question. 

It is, I think, this more than anything else, this want of an 
experience of the outer world and of modern civilization, which 
alone could enable them always to judge and choose rightly, 
and so necessitating, or seeming to necessitate, a withdrawal 
from some path or course of action which has fastened upon 
the nation the character of fickleness which undoubtedly it 
bears in the minds of many. Certainly nothing in their past 
national history, or in the history of their customs and manners, 
unchanged through centuries, would lead one to imagine that 

^ Soon after the breaking out of hostilities, Mr. Fukuzawa, at a great 
meeting called in Tokio, to consider measures for the relief of the suffering 
likely to be caused by the war, in a noble and patriotic speech devoted the 
savings of his lifetime to this purpose. 
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such an epithet could justly describe that which is permanent 
or essential in their character. 

In Japan, then, of to-day we see a nation which, after 
centuries of isolation, partly by necessity, partly led by the 
aspirations and the enterprise of individuals, has left her ancient 
history behind her, and has, for good or ill, entered upon the 
quicker, fuller life of the modern world. She determined, in the 
beginning of her new career — as that distinguished statesman 
who has now for so many years, more than any other individual, 
guided her political course, once told me — determined to get at, 
and make her own, the true secret of the West ; and this deter- 
mination, as he truly said, widely differentiates her from all 
other Asiatic nations ; and in this determination she has never 
wavered. 

Our inquiry this evening is at what point, after these forty 
years of trial and struggle, she has arrived in social change or 
development? Inasmuch, however, as any inquiry into this 
question must necessarily involve a further inquiry into the 
religious and political life of the people, with which of course 
the social life is inseparably connected, it will be necessary to 
refer briefly to these points as well. 

It is generally supposed that the Japan of to-day is widely 
different from the Japan of earlier years. That there is a wide 
chasm, as it were, between what is called Old and New Japan, 
must be conceded. I believe, however, that the difference is 
much less than is commonly supposed, and that the idea is 
founded, for the most part, upon superficial observation. Of 
course, there was that great and very surprising change in which 
the feudal system, with all that it entailed in the way of feudal 
and military customs and ideals of honour, was swept away like 
the morning mist. But, after all, this change only affected 
greatly certain classes, and those by no means the most 
numerous, and left untouched in their essential features the 
social and family life of the great majority of the people. 
Avoiding certain districts in Toky5 and the other great 
cities, a traveller might pass through the length and breadth 
of the land and observe little difference or change in the lives 
of the people from thirty or forty years ago. The casting 
off of the feudal system was a step towards freedom, and the 
development of a freer and better national life ; but family 
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and social customs, having their roots deep down in the life of 
the people, are things very difficult to change. The arrange- 
ments of family life still move in the same grooves as they have 
ever done, and much more resemble the simplicity of life in our 
own country, in the early ages of our history, than anything that 
exists among us now. The wife more nearly answers to her 
name as * the weaver/ In the larger households she gathers her 
maids around her in the evenings at their work of sewing or 
spinning, or whatever it may be, and holds herself responsible 
for their conduct and their welfare. The absence of furniture, 
too, in a Japanese house, with all that it involves in the 
way of housekeeping, leaves more leisure for occupation of 
other kinds ; and it is a common thing, especially in the larger 
and wealthier households, for members of the family to wear 
dresses made from silk that has been produced, spun, and woven 
in the household. The Empress Dowager, for instance, sent 
some very handsome silk fabrics to the Chicago Exhibition 
which had been manufactured in her own household. 

The principal family customs, too, remain, so far as I can 
judge, unchanged, nor do they show any tendency to change. 
Take, for example, such a custom as that of adoption — a 
custom, the influence of which upon the national well-being has 
not, I think, been sufficiently recognized by writers on Japanese 
subjects. I have no doubt that, as among the early Greeks 
who brought the custom with them from their home in the 
Asiatic highlands, it had its origin in the necessities of the 
family religion, which required a representative in the male line 
to make the offerings in the ancestral worship. Whatever its 
origin, the custom still exists in full vigour. At the present 
day, however, and among the poorer classes, the adoption is 
generally made for the sake of the support the son may afford 
the living, rather than from any idea of service to the dead. 
From this point of view the custom has been a great factor in 
the national welfare, and in the avoiding the necessity of State 
aid to the poor. 

Another old custom which still prevails is that of the family 
council. Under this custom no unit of the family can under- 
take any new course of work, or in any way break off" from the 
family life, without the consent of the family, obtained after 
full discussion in council If, for example, a farmer's son 
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definitely wishes to engage in business in one of the cities, 
he must receive a formal sanction from the family before 
doing so. This custom generally prevails, I believe, among 
all classes, so that even a nobleman of rank and wealth cannot 
employ his money for any purpose without the previous consent 
of his family. 

Or, again, take the custom of Inkyo, or the retirement of 
the head of the family at a certain age. This custom still 
retains its force throughout the Empire and among all classes. 
Under the unwritten law of this custom the father of the 
family, generally when of mature age, retires from his position 
as director of family affairs in favour of his eldest son. Among 
the farming community, at least, he henceforth occupies a 
smaller residence than that of the new head of the family; 
and though, if a man of powerful and active intellect, he does, 
I suppose, continue to exercise some influence in the affairs 
of the estate, yet for the most part his retirement and self- 
obliteration is fairly complete. 

With the exception of a stricter and more efficient registra- 
tion, all that relates to marriage naturally remains very much 
as it has done for centuries. The same method of bringing 
about a match through the intermediary of a go-between, the 
same ceremonies of betrothal and marriage are in use now 
as have been in existence from times immemorial. 

Among the upper classes the chief observable tendency to 
change is in the direction of a greater luxury and extravagance 
in living. Fashions are more fickle than they formerly were, 
and ladies are no longer content, as they once were, to wear 
rich dresses which had come down from their mothers, and 
were regarded almost as heirlooms. 

The repeal of the rigid sumptuary laws, too, in force under 
the Tokugawa regime, by which, at least among the farming 
community, the exact size of a man's house, and the material 
and colour of his dress, were exactly prescribed, has naturally 
led to a freer and more extravagant style of living. 

With regard to religion and religious ideas and customs, a 
much greater change has been taking place, especially among 
the upper classes ; and we may practically put these classes 
down as unbelieving. The forms of Buddhism and Shintoism 
are still followed in all necessary religious ceremonies, but 
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the heart has very generally gone out of them ; and even 
among the middle and lower classes there has been a great 
falling away. The priests of such temples as those of Zenkdji, 
or of Fudo Sama at Narita, once so thronged by pilgrims, tell 
me that the numbers of those frequenting these shrines have 
fallen off in the last ten or twelve years by nearly one-half. 

This fact, as it becomes more marked, must produce deep 
and far-reaching results in the social life, and indeed in the 
national character. What these results are likely to be we 
cannot stay now to inquire. 

Let us turn next to a brief consideration of the political 
life of the people. No people has ever entered into political 
questions with a greatd- zest or more earnestness than the 
Japanese ; in no country are the political problems which a 
statesman has to face of greater difficulty. 

For many centuries the Government in Japan has been a 
system of clan government; to a great extent it is so still. 
To many outsiders any other system at present seems hardly 
possible ; and for this reason. When the Constitution was 
granted five years ago by the Emperor, it was granted to a 
people with newly-formed and high ideals of political liberty, 
but necessarily as yet unfitted by practical training for the 
enjoyment and use of the privileges conferred by that Con- 
stitution. There were no men or class of men who had had 
any practical training in constitutional government whatever. 
Doctrinaires and theorists there were in plenty, but of men 
who had been trained by struggle and suffering to recogfnize 
and strive for great and fundamental principles of practical 
politics, there were very few indeed. And among the great 
variety of struggling and shifting parties which exist in the 
political world of Japan to-day, there appears, so far as one 
can see, no great radical principle of cohesion existing among 
them ; no broad lines of fundamental principle, such as have 
separated parties in our own political world, seem yet to 
have been evolved. Politicians are continually shifting their 
standpoint, and it has become very difficult for any leader 
long to retain the confidence and loyalty of his party. Now 
the old clan spirit does supply that spirit of trust which is 
lacking in ordinary politics. Men of the same or of united 
clans feel that they can trust one another on all broad questions 
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of governmental policy. This is, I believe, the secret of the 
semi-clan government which has existed since the revolution, 
and which excites such strenuous opposition on the part of 
numbers of the people. The interest taken by the people 
generally, and especially by the country people, in politics, 
is very astonishing. They gather together in each other's 
houses in the evenings, after the day's work is over, and discuss 
political questions in all their bearings far into the night ; and 
although the franchise as yet is extremely limited, yet the 
greatest and most wide-spread interest is taken in the elections. 
It is quite true, too, that the farming community is very 
generally opposed to the Government/ The farmers expected 
very great things from the new Constitution — freedom from 
taxes and general prosperity; and, since these have not 
followed, they are easily persuaded by itinerating orators that 
the existing Government is to blame. 

Any review of the political situation in Japan would be 
very incomplete which did not contain some mention of a 
new but extremely active body of political agitators which 
has arisen in the last few years, and whose existence is a 
standing menace to order. I refer to a body of young men 
known by the name of Soshi. The transition from the feudal 
to the modern life in Japan has necessarily left a large body 
of young men without the means of livelihood or prospect of 
active employment. They are very greatly to be commiserated. 
In former days they would have found their natural employ- 
ment in a military life as the retainers of their Daimyo. In 
these days, if a native of a country district should have 
achieved any degree of political importance in the capital it 
is certain that a number of these unattached and impecunious 
youths will arrive from the district and insist upon his affording 
them house room, and to some extent the bare necessaries 
of life. In return they are prepared to defend him at all 
hazards from the attack of rival politicians, and not unfre- 
quently they wreak summary vengeance on an opponent It 
is the feudal system in a small way over again. 

The above account is a brief and necessarily very cursory 
and imperfect attempt to enable you to form an idea of Japan 
as it is to-day. Causes are at work, and working too with 
an accelerating force, which will, without doubt, greatly alter 
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Japan from Japan as we have known her. But, on the whole, 
Japan is Old Japan still. We no longer see the stately retinues 
and processions of the Daimyo in the streets ; the life of the 
Emperor is no longer shrouded in mystery ; and, of course, 
all that belongs to official life is greatly changed. But, among^ 
the people generally, family and social life and customs have 
been little touched or altered by influences from without. 
Certainly, in the country villages, in those charming hamlets 
in the deep mountain valleys, enshrined amid all that wondrous 
richness of colouring and verdure which has justly won for 
Japan her epithet of beautiful, life has run on unchanged and 
unchanging down to the present time. There still, with only 
the faintest echo from the great world without to disturb its 
calm, the family or patriarchal life exists in its full vigour. 
There still the family council meets to deliberate on the 
marriage or setting up in life or other circumstance of any 
of its members. There still the representatives of the little 
community gather to discuss affairs of village importance as 
of yore. There still, at the little temple in its arching grove 
of trees, the village festivals are kept. 

I am sure that the members of the Japan Society will join 
with me in the wish that amidst all the changes which may 
await Japan in the future, and in the fuller and more ambitious 
life she is now entering upon, her people may preserve that 
simplicity of life, that innate courtesy of manner, and that 
instinctive love for what is beautiful in nature and in art, which 
has made Japan in these respects a wonder and revelation 
to ourselves. 

The Chairman said he thought that the people of the Far East 
were, after all, separated from those of the West in their ideals of social 
life by a much narrower interval than we had been taught to believe. 
It was true the gap was great in certain directions, but for the most 
part we should find it not too wide to prevent us from shaking hands 
across it without any danger of falling in or out He thought, perhaps, 
that where they differed most from ourselves, we sometimes found the 
most to admire, as, for example, in the ceremonial respect to parental 
authority, which was not yet lost in Japan; although, he was afraid, 
it was steadily passing away from ourselves. 

Mr. El. MocHizuKi, in the course of a long speech, said the Japanese 
took great interest in the question of the social and political progress 
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of their country. He wished to tell them the Japanese aspirations, or 
what he might call the national ambition of his countrymen. The 
Japanese people were not content with being — ^what they were some- 
times called — " The Britons of the East." They were not content to 
be only a civilized nation in the East, but they wished to become an 
influence in the world, and he firmly believed this national aspiration 
would be achieved. It was this national aspiration which had obtained 
for them the political emancipation which they now had. The Japanese 
people had broken down the strongest yoke of feudalism, and they 
were ^t going in the direction of the freest use of European civiliza- 
tion. They had already established a constitutional government, but, 
politically speaking, they were in a transitional period. Theoretically 
they had the best constitutional forms of government in the world, but 
practically they could not yet realize all the benefits of European 
administration. Nevertheless this transitional period must end, when 
Japan would emerge, completely emancipated from the yoke of feudalism, 
into the full realization of the freest form of constitutional government 
What, then, would be the most important matter to occupy the national 
mind ? It would be the great social question. Unless, however, they 
achieved political emancipation thoroughly, the social question would 
not come into practical view. The Japanese could not make social 
progress without they had, first of all, enlightened and perfect forms of 
government The history of all countries had shown that social reforms 
had followed in the wake of political privileges, and had never preceded 
them. It would be the same with Japan. There were many social 
problems, but religion was the foundation of all social progress. Japan, 
desiring, as she did, to rank on an equality with the greater powers of 
Europe, ought not only to adopt the political methods of Europe, but 
that form of religion from which all the so-called European civilization 
had sprung. With the introduction of Christianity into Japan they 
might look forward to a social progress which would enable them to 
realize their national ambition to be amongst the most powerful nations 
of the world. 

Mr. Harry Jones said that he differed from the last speaker. The 
position of affairs, as shown by the lecturer, was that Japan had one 
chief and great virtue, which was patriotism. The gentleman who had 
just spoken had endeavoured to show that a necessary corollary of that 
patriotism, and the only way successfully to carry it out, was by the 
adoption of that particidar form of religion which the majority of his 
(the speaker's) countrymen held at the present time. He submitted 
that that view was entirely erroneous, and would result not in a 
beneficial way to Japan, but rather to her degradation. (Cries of " No,'' 
and appeals to the Chair.) 

The Chairman said that, by the rules of the Society, religious and 
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political questions were not to be discussed, and begged Mr. Jones 
to confine himself to the subject of the discussion, which was the social 
aspects of Japan. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jones, continuing, said that the Lecturer himself had shown that 
latterly there had prevailed in Japan a spirit of luxury which prior to 
the introduction of Western civilization had not been prevalent The 
Japanese ladies were no longer willing to wear those rich and fine 
dresses handed down to them, but they wanted the same kind of 
apparel and the same variety and change as perhaps some of their 
Western sisters, who always had done and always would. (Laughter.) 
In that one respect of the increase of luxury, Japan had not changed 
for the better^ but rather for the worse. It was not a valuable thing 
that any nation should increase its luxuries, especially those articles 
of luxury which had not any real and absolute value, and did not 
bring about any corresponding benefit in the minds of the people. 
All English people did not hold that the methods and means suggested 
hy the last speaker were best calculated to bring about a change for the 
better in the political and social life in Japan. 

Mr. A. DiosY, Ifon. 5«r.,said he rose to pour oil on the troubled waters. 
It might have been that some of their Meetings were too quiet, but at 
any rate that charge could not be brought against the proceedings that 
evening. Amongst the many suggestive facts mentioned by Arch- 
deacon Shaw it was difficult to select an3r single one for particular 
remark to an audience composed, as this was, of those who had a very 
good general knowledge of the daily life of the Japanese people. The 
Lecturer had referred to Mr. Fukuzawa, who was undoubtedly one of 
the most famous men who had made the Japan of to-day. He had 
said that long before Commodore Perry had opened up Japan, the 
thinking Japanese were already beginning to ask themselves whether 
there was not something wrong in their political and social system 
which wanted righting. He (the speaker) thought that anybody who 
wanted to have a good idea of the present state of Japan, and con- 
sequently some inkling of what the future state of that country would 
be, must try and find out as far as possible the causes which produced 
the present state of Japan, that brought about that marvellous revolu- 
tion, a simple turning of the whole of Japan inside out, to which there 
was no parallel in history. The causes which provoked that must be 
sought in what was passing in the minds of people like Mr. Fukuzawa 
and his contemporaries, and he would, therefore, earnestly beg of those 
who were interested in considering that question to try as far as 
possible to obtain translations of the early Japanese works on Western 
Civilization. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Lecturer having been proposed by Mr. 
MocHizuKi, M.J.S., and seconded by Mr. John MoGFORD^I/on, Librarian^ 
was unanimously carried, when the meeting terminated. 
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Professor Wm. Anderson, f.r.c.s., Chairman of Council^ took the 
Chair at 8.30 p.in., when a Paper on "Court and Society in Tokyo" 
was read by Mr. F. H. Balfour, MJ,S. 
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COURT AND SOCIETY IN TOKYO. 

By F. H. Balfour, MJ.S. 

It is with some diffidence that I come before you to-night 
with a sketch of life in Tokyo. In the first place, I have lived 
there about three years only, whereas I have spent twenty years 
in China. In the second place, so much has been talked and 
written about Japan that I feel a reluctance to add even so 
short a Paper as this to the matter already existing ; in fact, I 
regard it as rather a distinction, on the part of any one who has 
visited the country, not to have recorded his impressions. The 
amount of misleading and one-sided matter that has been pub- 
lished upon this subject during the past ten years is something 
melancholy to contemplate — from the indiscriminate gush of 
many persons, who might have known better, to the extremely 
offensive abuse indulged in by a histrionic critic " on the stump," 
who was there only a few weeks, and saw nothing but tea- 
houses and tea-girls of the lowest possible description. I think, 
however, I may promise you that I shall not err on either side, 
as I am entirely without prepossessions ; and I do not intend 
to tell you about Japan in general, but only about T5kio in 
particular. 

Let us take the city first, and then make acquaintance with 
its inhabitants. Whether it is the largest city in the world I do not 
know — probably not ; but it is larger than London, which covers 
only sixty-four square miles, while Toky5 covers a hundred. In 
fact, it is less a city, as we understand the word, than a huge, 
straggling, beautiful village, or rather, perhaps, a group of 
villages ; for often you may find yourself in some green, rural 
spot, and imagine that you have reached the country, only to 
turn the corner, and lo! you are in a bustling street again. 
There is a story, for the truth of which I do not vouch, that an 
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American once got into a jinrikisha, and was pulled about for a 
week, trying to find Tokya He gave it up at last, persuaded 
that there was no such place. Others, however, have been 
more successful. I was myself, and I have no hesitation in 
soying that, in my opinion, Tokyo is one of the most peculiar 
and most beautiful cities in the world. True, when you get out 
at Shinbashi Terminus, its beauty does not strike you. In front 
stretches the great main street — part of a thoroughfare three 
hundred miles long, known as the Tokaido — lined with shops 
of all sorts, trams, omnibuses, and jinrikisha careering hither and 
thither, this way and that ; newspaper offices, covered with posters ; 
telegraph and telephone wires over your head ; the chimneys of 
great factories smoking here and there ; and life, business, and 
bustle all around. This is interesting, but it is not picturesque. 
Follow the street, however, for about three miles, and you will 
come to one of the great playgrounds of the metropolis, Uyeno 
Park ; and here, in addition to magnificient cryptomerias, 
lovely sylvan glades, gorgeous old temples to dead Shdgun, 
and a big, though I am sorry to say exceedingly ugly, Buddha 
— ^the only ugly one I have ever seen — you will find a switch- 
back railway, numberless restaurants and tea-houses, a beautiful 
Zoological Garden, a School of Art, a School of Music, a Public 
Library, a Museum, a Fine Art Exhibition, and many other 
resorts of pleasure and instruction. Or, if you bend your steps 
inland from the bay, you come upon the three great concentric 
moats, encircling the Imperial Palace, with their grand grassy 
slopes crowned with immemorial pine-trees growing in all sorts 
of contorted shapes ; the remains of ancient yashikiy or 
Daimyds' palaces ; Shiba Park, with its precipitous hills, deep 
shady groves, and temples of peculiar sanctity ; broad, high, 
undulating roads, which wind upward in the bright sunlight . 
like the pathways in some theological allegory ; palaces again, 
standing in ornamental grounds, and hidden by gigantic trees ; 
the modem residences of Imperial Princes and members of the 
nobility, all handsomely-appointed mansions that would not 
discredit Park Lane: and then, here, there, and everywhere, 
abrupt cliffs or bluffs, richly wooded, commanding extensive 
views, and topped by some pleasant suburban villa surrounded 
by an undulating lawn. A little further yet, and you find 
yourself in the country, in good earnest; strolling through 
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lanes like the lanes of Devonshire ; a yellow cornfield here, a 
stretch of blue-green rice-fields there, so much foliage that you 
can never get quite as good a view as you would like; the 
pleasant throbbing of a water-mill in your ears, and a general 
sensation of smiling, sunny peace. Let us suppose it is 
November. The foliage presents great masses of rich colouring 
— green, golden, crimson, and bronze ; the hawk sails, noiseless 
and graceful, through the air ; the feathery bamboo copse in 
which you stand waves almost imperceptibly in the breeze ; the 
bees hum slumberously among the tea-plants ; ever and anon 
the mellow tones of a temple-bell come booming from some 
neighbouring country shrine ; the sky is as clear and as blue as 
a great sapphire, and the whole world seems to lie basking in a 
flood of golden heat 

Naturally it is only residents, who see this side of Tokyd. 
The " globe-trotter " lives in one of the hotels, and devotes his 
attention to what may be called the show-places of the town — 
the curio-shops, the University, the principal temples, and a 
few well-known restaurants. These are all interesting in their 
way, but the true charm of Tokyd, to me, lies in its gardens 
and its rural districts. There is one garden that is worthy of 
special mention. Close to the entrance there is a big, unsightly 
Arsenal, the red-brick chimney of which belches out volumes of 
thick black smoke. Within five seconds after you have passed 
through the gate you find yourself in what I can only describe 
as a stretch of wild Highland scenery — glens, groves, water- 
falls, and all complete. The Korakuen is one of the glories of 
Tokyo, and a favourite place for garden-parties. The first time 
I went there was when the young Marquis Kuroda, formerly 
Prince of Fukuoka, gave a great entertainment to celebrate the 
completion of his political majority. Part of it is so arranged 
as to represent, in miniature, the stretch of country between the 
capital and Ky5to, including Fujiyama and Lake Biwa. The 
whole was laid out by an eminent Chinese refugee nearly three 
hundred years ago. 

Now, of course, it is impossible to describe Tokyo in a few 
score of lines, and of course I do not pretend to have done it. 
All I have tried to do is to give you a general idea of the place,, 
an impressionist daub ; not a pre-Raphaelite, highly-finished 
picture. There are many streets that are narrow, and squalid,. 
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and rather smelly ; there are disagreeable sights, too ; for the 
Japanese cleanliness of which we hear so much is, in my opinion, 
rather a legend ; and the weather, at certain seasons of the 
year, is frankly detestable. But the charms of the place out- 
weigh its drawbacks. I lived for over two years in a bungalow 
on the top of Bird-rest Hill, in the suburban ward of Azabu ; 
and from the height of my hanging-garden I looked over a 
section of the city that spread beneath me, framed in by the 
thick foliage of Shiba Park on one side, and Mita Hill on the 
other ; the blue waters of the bay, flecked by scores of white- 
sailed fishing-boats, sparkling in the middle distance, and the 
mountains showing lavender-grey beyond. To others, Tokyo 
may be a dull, uninteresting place. To me it is one of the very 
few places that I know of in the solar system worth living in. 

I pass from the city itself to its inhabitants, and the most 
important of these is His Imperial Majesty the Emperor. Now, 
the Emperor is an exceedingly good monarch. He has the 
interests of his people at heart, as is shown by the extreme 
anxiety he evinces whenever local disaster befalls them, the 
urgent inquiries he makes, and the generous pecuniary assist- 
ance he affords ; he takes an active part in the councils of his 
Ministers ; and, whatever his constitutional powers may be, he is 
by no means content with the part of a puppet Sovereign. 
Tom with political factions as the country now is, the Throne 
is the pivot, the rallying-point, which keeps the whole together, 
and without which it would break up to-morrow. We may smile 
at the superstitious reverence with which the Japanese regard 
their Emperor, but it is at the present day a political factor of 
the greatest possible importance. Let me give you an amusing 
instance of the way in which it finds expression. On a recent 
occasion, in the Diet, an address was being voted to the Throne 
in which occurred the words, " The wise and. enlightened advice 
so graciously bestowed upon us by your August Majesty " — or 
something to that effect This was opposed by a certain elderly 
member of the House, who moved that the words " wise and 
enlightened " be omitted. You may imagine the consternation, 
the indignant astonishment of the House. "What ! Is not His 
Majesty's advice wise, is it not enlightened ? " was the question 
that arose on every side. " Who are we," was the reply of the 
Member, "that we should presume to characterize His Majesty's 
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utterances ? If it lies within our scope to pronounce them wise 
and enlightened, then it is equally open to us to condemn them 
as the reverse. Who will be thus audacious? It is not from 
disloyalty, but from the highest and most loyal reverence, that 
I protest against the House arrogating to itself the power to 
criticize the words of the Emperor at all." And the House 
agreed with him at once. 

The Emperor is a good and thoroughly honest man, with 
a large amount of practical common sense ; but, happily for 
Japan, he has no ambition to po^e as a genius, and he can be, 
on occasion, extremely tenacious. His great passion is for 
horses and military reviews ; he is always reviewing this or the 
other garrison, and takes the very keenest interest in the army. 
He is also a keen critic of ladies' dresses, and it may interest 
some present to hear that His Majesty detests the present 
fashion of sleeves puffed out at the shoulders. He says they 
are like angels' wings, and altogether ridiculous. I do not know 
whether he means that angels' wings are necessarily ridiculous 
when affixed to ladies' shoulders ; but it is said that European 
ladies, at any rate, are not fortunate enough to win his admiration. 

Then there is the Empress, who is a year older than her 
husband. She interests herself greatly in the development of 
art and of female education, and is a constant visitor of schools, 
where she distributes prizes, and of hospitals, where she never 
passes by a patient without a kind and consoling word. Both 
Sovereigns keep up a friendly personal correspondence with the 
crowned heads of Europe. The Emperor writes to the King of 
Italy among others, and the Empress Frederick is on very friendly 
terms with the Empress Haru, to whom she sends charming 
letters and water-colour sketches painted by herself. It is a 
significant and deplorable fact that, so far from any similar 
courtesies passing between the Mikado and his nearest neighbour, 
or next-door neighbour but one, they simply ignore each other's 
existence. For the Emperor of China there is virtually no such 
person as the Emperor of Japan. How much longer will this 
folly last ? 

I must now give you an account of the Imperial garden- 
parties given by their Majesties in the spring and autumn of 
each year. The former is known as the Cherryblossom party ; 
the latter as the Chrysanthemum party. On the occasion I am 
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about to describe we presented ourselves at the gate of an 
Imperial residence known as the Detached Palace on the Beach, 
and spent nearly an hour in chatting to each other and arranging 
ourselves in two rows, one on either side of the gravel walk 
along which our august Host and Hostess were to pass on their 
arrival Frock coats and silk hats are of course de rigueur; one 
unlucky man, an English colonel, who had been foolish enough 
to disregard the published warning, and presented himself in 
a morning coat, was actually turned out at the last Chrysanthemum 
party after having passed the barrier. Nor may sticks or 
umbreflas be carried in; the obvious reason being that sticks 
and umbrellas sometimes contain swords, and swords are 
dangerous things. So they have to be given up ; and if it is 
rainy, very common, but perfectly innocent, umbrellas, worth 
about a dollar apiece, are distributed among the guests, who, 
I believe, are at liberty to stick to them if they feel so disposed. 
But we are waiting for the Imperial procession ; and now we 
hear the Emperor's band, which has been playing ever since our 
arrival, suddenly strike up the Japanese Imperial hymn. This, 
slowly and majestically given by a full orchestra, has an imposing 
effect Then, turning our heads, we see the procession defiling 
across the ornamental bridge that spans the lake, and, as it 
approaches, down go all our heads. First comes the Emperor 
in his black patrol-jacket and square-peaked cap, bestowing 
sharp, short nods, from right to left, in acknowledgment of our 
profound bows. He is attended by gentlemen of the Court, who 
walk in a deprecating sidelong fashion ; and then comes the 
Empress, in a Paris-made dress and pretty bonnet, followed by 
her ladies. The European frocks of these ladies are undeniable, 
but sadly unbecoming ; their gait and figures are alike unsuited 
to the exigencies of Western dress. One wishes the occasion 
were less grand and formal, that one might see them in their 
own beautiful Court costume. 

As the Court party comes to an end we fall in line with them, 
and proceed in a long cortige through the garden and by the 
sea-side, to the Banqueting Pavilion, the Mikado leading the 
way. Here the presentations take place. His Majesty entering 
into conversation with the Representatives of Foreign Powers, 
and shaking hands with them in conclusion. We notice that 
the Chinese and Korean Ministers stand nearly twice as far from 
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the Emperor as their European colleagues, and are a thought 
more formal in their demeanoun This function is followed by 
a banquet, at which the champagne is excellent, and everything 
done in first-rate style. The Imperial table is, of course, headed 
by the Emperor, on whose right hand sit the Princes of the 
Blood ; on his left is the Empress, and beyond her the ladies of 
her Court. Everyone else stands, and that at a pretty respectful 
distance. In half an hour or so the word is passed round that 
the Emperor is leaving. This is the signal for again forming 
ourselves into two rows, and once more we bow as low as 
circumstances permit while Imperial Majesty passes by and 
vanishes. 

The Chrysanthemum garden-party is held at another Palace 
in a different part of the town ; but the procedure at both is the 
same. I have never seen a grander show of chrysanthemums 
than at the party given last October. Plants bearing three, 
four, and five hundred flowers each were numerous, but the 
greatest triumph of the Imperial gardeners was anexposition of 
no fewer than 701 flowers, all springing from a single root I 
suppose it was the largest and most prolific chrysanthemum- 
plant known to the annals of floriculture. 

The Court of the reigning Emperor and Empress represents, 
in every important particular. New Japan. But there is another 
Court in Tokyo, in which Old Japan still survives. This is at 
the Palace of the Empress Dowager, the widow of Komei Tenna, 
and stepmother to the present Sovereign. Here foreign costumes 
are never worn — at any rate, by the ladies ; the etiquette is that 
of the old r^gimcy and very rigid; and the Empress herself 
always appears in the scarlet-and-white of an Imperial Dowager, 
according to the ancient usage. Her Majesty is a rather talU 
handsome woman, of fifty-five or fifty-six, with frank, gracious 
manners. She is exceedingly fond of the theatre, and makes 
frequent excursions to her various country villas, both inland 
and at the seaside. 

I leave the Court and pass to a few words about Society. 
Now Society is impossible without ladies — by which I mean that, 
without the intermingling of the sexes, there can be no Society 
as we understand the word ; and this is the reason why there is 
no Society in China. It is, of course, very different in Japan. 
The Society of TSkyo consists, as elsewhere, of the Cabinet 
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Ministers and their wives, the Court nobles (or persons who 
have been accorded titles of nobility by the Emperor for services 
rendered, or some other special reason), and the representatives 
of the ancient Daimiates or Princedoms, who have received titles 
in the new hierarchy by prescriptive right. These are not, as 
a rule, the most gifted members of the aristocracy ; but they 
represent a great and striking political revolution, which appeals 
vividly to the imagination. By your side in a railway carriage, 
or at a dinner-table, or in a smoking-room, you have a pleasant, 
well-dfessed gentleman, who reads his paper, and drinks his 
champagne, and smokes his cigarette just like anybody else ; he 
is not particularly brilliant, but he has probably taken a degree 
at Cambridge, and knows something about ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and remembers a ballet he once saw at the Alhambra ; 
essentially a man of the 19th century, A.D. And then you think 
to yourself — Now, five-and-twenty years ago, that man would 
have been invisible ; if ever he went out of doors he would have 
been carried in a close-shut chair, and accompanied by a great 
cavalcade of formidable armed men ; and if I, meeting him, 
had not got out of his ws^y, or abstained from going on my 
knees and head before him, his retainers would have cut me 
down with their swords, he knowing or caring nothing whatever 
about it Truly a change has come over Japan since then, and 
the gentlemanly, if slightly uninteresting, Marquis or Viscount, 
who used to be a rather barbarous feudal prince, epitomises that 
change in his own person. The Court nobles, on the other 
hand, are often men of very humble origin. Thirty-five or forty 
years ago there was an obscure lad who acted as stirrup-holder 
to the Prime Minister of a certain Daimyo. The Prime Minister 
was subsequently Minister to Peking (where I served under 
him), and is now a quiet old gentleman whom nobody knows, 
living somewhere in the suburbs ; while his quondam stirrup- 
holder is known to fame as His Excellency Count Ito, Prime 
Minister, not of a Daimyo, but of Japan. 

But I am forgetting the ladies. Now there is a Japanese 
word which I hear, or used to hear, constantly in the mouths of 
foreigners in China, in Europe, and elsewhere, but which I never 
remember to have heard in Japan itself. The word is musume; 
and the idea associated with it is that of a plump, dimpled little 
person, much given to giggling and squirming, and characterized 
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by a primitiveness, an innocence (to put it mildly) in her 
demeanour towards the other sex which was frequently mis- 
understood. Now the dimpled person undeniably exists, and 
you will find her in every tea-house in Japan. Sometimes she 
is rude and forward, in which case you may be sure she has been 
spoiled by Europeans ; sometimes she is modest and unaffected — 
a very nice little person indeed, though too fond of giggling ; 
but she does not represent the ladies of Japan, as some visitors, 
including one whom it is unnecessary to particularize, do foolishly 
and vainly boast. The eminent critic in question saw only the 
lowest and most unattractive variety of tea-house girl, and then, 
with astounding dishonesty, exclaimed, " This is the Japanese 
woman." l*he Japanese woman might have hoped for a more 
clement estimate. I do not hesitate to say that her traducer 
never saw a lady during the whole of his visit, because he has 
told us exactly where he went and where he did not go. He 
saw nothing of the Society of which I am speaking now, Society 
which is composed of ladies who, in all essential respects, are 
the counterparts of their European sisters. The stately Mar- 
chioness Nabeshima, formerly Ambassadress at Rome, who 
gives delightful balls; the beautiful Countess Toda, formerly 
Ambassadress at Vienna, and generally considered the belle of 
Tokyd ; the homely, but gracious and kindly, Countess Saigo, 
one of the very best women in Japan ; good old Viscountess 
Hijikata, in her everlasting black silks; the pious and charitable 
Princess M5ri and Princess Sanj5, so constant in their attendance 
at the great Hongwanji, or Temple of Reformed Buddhism, 
where the Archbishop of Osaka attracted such crowds by his 
eloquent sermons only a short while since. These, and many 
others I could mention, are the women who lead Society in 
Toky5 to-day ; and, to ignore their existence for trivialities about 
a pack of ill-bred waitresses, as the most largely circulated critic 
in the world has done, is to write oneself down an ass. No man 
who so far commits himself can expect to escape scot-free. It 
is from the ladies of this class that the Imperial family is 
recruited by marriage. Their Imperial Highnesses, the wives 
of Prince This or That, are Imperial by marriage only, not by 
birth; and it is here that a very curious anomaly prevails. 
Where are the Princesses of the Blood to find husbands ? They 
cannot all marry their own relations. Other considerations 
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apart, there are not enough Princes to go round ; so, as foreign 
alliances are unknown, some of the Princesses have to marry- 
very much beneath them. A peculiar case occurred just before 
I left Tokyo. Immediately opposite my front gate was the 
front gate of Princess Kuni, a widow of the Imperial family, 
with a very large number of daughters and very little money. 
So the eldest daughter had to do the best she could, and married 
Mr. Somebody, the son of a certain Viscount ; by which she 
resigned her rank, her title, and her precedence, and became 
simply a * Mrs.' You may see the married daughter of a Peer 
enthroned in state at the top of a ball-room and receiving Royal 
honours as an Imperial Highness, in virtue of her union with 
a Prince ; while a real Princess-bom, so I am informed, who has 
married a commoner or a noble, would, if present, have no such 
precedence; her Imperial birth being, so to speak, sunk, or 
cancelled, by her marriage. 

One meets members of the Imperial family everywhere. 
Some are, of course, always present at the Emperor's Birthday 
Ball on the 3rd November; and, generally speaking, the private 
balls which are given by the different Ministers of State, Diplo- 
matic Representatives, and others in high positions, are similarly 
honoured. They dance with immense spirit, and their frocks 
and jewels are, as might be expected, much criticized and 
admired. 

I may here mention that mixed marriages are by no means 
unknown in Japan. There are many cases in which European 
ladies live very happily with their Japanese husbands. The 
wife of Mr. Sannomiya, Master of the Court aiid Vice Grand 
Master of Ceremonies to the Empress, is an Englishwoman. 
By her extraordinary tact and savoirfaire she has attained a 
high and most influential position, being deep in the confidence 
of Her Majesty, and a valued friend of all the Imperial Family. 
In fact, it has been said that the Sannomiyas " run " the Court. 
Many other instances might be adduced ; among them, one 
which it would be manifestly improper for me to allude to, more 
particularly on the present occasion. 

Altc^ether, however, the conditions under which Tokio 
Society is seen to the best advantage are those of the garden 
party. Japanese gardens possess a unique charm, being laid 
out in the most piquant landscape style ; and when one of these 
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delightful pleasaunces is full of graceful Japanese girls and 
young married women in their own flowing yet clinging robes, 
bound about with a gjreat gorgeous obiy or broad sash, saunter- 
ing under the brilliant sunshine by twos and threes, and always 
hand-in-hand, one seems really to have been transported to an 
earthly fairyland populated with real live fairies. In fact, there 
is a poetry about life in Tokyo, under its most attractive aspects, 
that is not easily recognized elsewhere; and a prettier sight 
than a garden party in the Mikado's capital it is difficult to 
conceive. Even the men are, generally speaking, well dressed. 
This was not always the case. There is a well-authenticated 
story of a high Court official being met, one bitterly cold New 
Year's Day over twenty years ago, in what he believed to be 
full European costume. He had on a very old, battered silk 
hat, a dress-coat, I think a shirt, and — ^that's all. He was not 
aware that trousers were de rigiieur. At present many of the 
men one sees would pass for well dressed in Bond Street, where, 
indeed, their clothes have very possibly been made. 

I now wish to interrupt the course of my Paper to make three 
rather irrelevant remarks. They will appear somewhat discon- 
nected, I am afraid ; but the point at which we have arrived is-, 
perhaps, the least unsuitable for their introduction. The first is, 
that, whenever the Japanese come in contact with European 
art, the taste and insight they naturally possess in aesthetic 
matters appear to fail them utterly. Now it is Japanese ideals 
that have delivered us from the bondage of all the heaviness 
and hideousness which disfigured our houses a quarter of a 
century ago. Flock papers, and clumsy furniture, and crude, 
obtrusive colouring are now things of the past ; and we owe 
our deliverance from their tyranny, in a large measure, to 
the influence of Japan. One would naturally expect, therefore, 
that when the Japanese came to furnish their own foreign-built 
houses in European style, they would do so with a delicacy and 
precision of taste which would serve as a model, an object- 
lesson, for ourselves ; that their instinct for artistic combination, 
both in form and colour, would here come out in fullest force ; 
and that they would show us how the aesthetic principles they 
understand so well should be applied to our own domestic 
furniture. But here there has been disappointment Go into 
almost any foreign house furnished and inhabited by a Japanese, 
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and what do we find ? On the floor, a carpet consisting of huge, 
pink, sprawling cabbage-roses ; a round table in the middle of 
the room, covered with a yellow-edged dark green tablecloth ; 
prim, common chairs, upholstered in green rep, arranged primly 
round it ; and, on the mantel-piece, a couple of china shepherd- 
esses, or a pair of coarse glass flower-vases, suggestive of the 
ornaments dear to lodging-house-keepers at the seaside. I have 
a Consulate or two in my mind's eye at this moment ; and 1 
know a mansion in Tokyo, inhabited by a very illustrious 
personage, the appointments of which are said to be a monu- 
ment of ungainly ugliness in the stiffest German style. Now it 
is impossible that any Japanese can see beauty in anything so 
unbeautiful as this. Why, then, does he adopt it ? Is it to be 
supposed that he really thinks he is reproducing an aesthetic 
standard recognized as such in Europe? Has he taught us 
better things himself only to fall back upon monstrosities that 
his own nation has helped us to discard ? 

That is my first remark. Now for the second. I have been 
pleased to notice a growing reaction on the part of upper-class 
young men in Tokyo in favour of their national costume. In 
the club reading-room, at the billiard-table, or driving in a well- 
appointed brougham, the Japanese nobleman is constantly to be 
seen in kimono^ hakanta, and haori. But, alas ! he has no cap to 
go with them, and so he sports the hard, black billycock of 
England. Now I call that an outrage on good taste. I have 
heard it said that the Japanese have no national headgear. If 
so, the sooner they invent one the better. But I believe the 
statement is not true. The students of the Uyeno School of 
Art wear a sort of casque, something in shape between a Cap 
of Liberty and a Britannia's Helmet, and made of some light, 
stiff, open-work material, which suits the dress to perfection. 
This might well serve as a model for a head-covering adapted 
to general wear, if only somebody would have the moral courage, 
or the energy, to start the movement. Berlin-wool comforters 
and dirty flannel shirts are universally worn by the poorer 
classes, who find their own garments quite insufficient to protect 
them from the cold of winter. How they managed before these 
useful though unsightly articles were imported from Europe I 
do not know ; and anything is permissible when it is a question 
of warmth and health. But against the combination of bowler- 
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hat and hakama^ adopted as a fashion by persons capable of 
better things, I respectfully but emphatically protest 

My third parenthesis has nothing to do with either of the 
preceding ones. We have all heard a great deal about that 
most charming feature of the Japanese, the inborn and ineradi- 
cable politeness, which prompts them, among other things, to 
talk of " honourable hot water *' and " honourable tea." Here is 
a specimen. It is politeness exercised under the most trying 
circumstances — when a young gentleman, having behaved in an 
unseemly manner to a friend under the influence of too much 
warm sake^ publishes an apology in the public press. The paper 
in which this most touching document appears is the Shin 
Cho-ya Shimbun, or "New Court & Country Gazette," and the 
advertisement itself is as follows : — 

" On the 9th inst, at a friendly meeting, I, in a fit of drunken- 
ness, not only without any malicious intention against you, who 
are usually most virtuous and of high repiute, but even without 
any preliminary parley whatever, suddenly attacked you and in- 
jured your reputation. Though I was intoxicated at the time, I 
afterwards repented of my violence and entreated your forgive- 
ness through my neighbours and relatives and Mr. Hatanaka 
Shichiro. And you were generous enough only to require my 
confinement in a room for three months, and warn me to be 
more careful in future. Your clemency in forgiving me under 
such light conditions has pierced my heart and soul, and I shall 
never forget it. And if I ever forget it, I will willingly submit 
to any penalty you may impose on me. I hereby express my 
contrition, with my relatives' counter-sigfnatures as witnesses." 

And now a word upon the political situation, which I will 
sum up in the briefest sentences at my command. The Diet 
consists of a House of Peers and a House of Representatives. 
The members of the Lower House are paid a salary of $800 
per annum, and the House sits for only three months every 
year, during which time it throws out every measure presented 
to it by the Government. Were it not that the Cabinet have a 
tolerably free hand for the remaining nine months the Govern- 
ment of the country could not be carried on, so bitter is the 
jealousy and opposition of the Diet The root of the trouble is, 
that ever since the Restoration the reins of power have been in 
the hands of members of the two great clans of Satsqma and 
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Choshu ; and the struggle is between the " Haves " and the 
" Havenots." The Cabinet Ministers are not members of the Diet, 
and are responsible to the Emperor alone; he conversely, is 
entirely in the hands of the Cabinet Ministers; tlie House appeals 
to the Emperor against his advisers, knowing that His Majesty's 
reply will simply have been dictated by the Prime Minister. 
This they dare not criticize, as it is ostensibly an Imperial 
utterance ; and so they feel, rightly or wrongly, that they are 
waging war with a Minister who shelters himself behind the 
unapproachable figure on the Throne, and has them at an unfair 
advantage. They are fighting for party government, and logi- 
cally they ought to have it ; but they are unfit for the responsi- 
bilities it involves ; they have no men able enough to take the 
place of those now in power, and their behaviour in the House 
is often discreditable to the entire country. The Diet is a 
constant scene of violent quarrels, the pettiest jealousy, the most 
ill-considered and self-stultifying vacillations. Even personal 
violence is not unknown among the members. There is in 
Japan a class of youthful rowdies who, for their daily rice, attach 
themselves to the persons of prominent men. These are called 
sosAi: "strong chaps," or bullies. Sometimes, when a member 
has made a speech more than usually distasteful to another 
member, the agg^eved gentleman sends two or three of his sos/ii 
to waylay the offender in his jinrikisha, and beat him over 
the head. Even Cabinet Ministers keep their sosAi, though, 
to their credit be it allowed, generally for purposes of self- 
defence. 

The burning question for many years past has been that of 
Treaty Revision. This means that the Treaties are to be so 
revised as to do away with extra-territoriality, and bring 
foreigners under the jurisdiction of Japanese Courts of Law ; in 
return for which serious curtailment of our privileges, we are to 
have freedom to travel all over the country just as though we 
were Japanese, and live, trade, build, and purchase lands and 
houses wherever we like. Hitherto foreign nations have not 
agreed to this, and for very many reasons ; but I need only 
mention one here, and that is the very questionable competency 
of the native judicature. Now a judgeship in England is 
generally regarded as one of the prizes of the profession ; in 
any case it is never given to any but men advanced in middle 
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age, who have won their spurs at the Bar. In Japan it is 
different. There it often happens that a young man virtually 
serves his apprenticeship to the law by sitting for three or four 
years upon the Bench ; and when he has distinguished himself 
by a sufficient number of vagaries in the way of judgments 
which are usually reversed on appeal, he resigns his post and 
appears as a duly qualified barrister. I know one case in which 
a youth was appointed to the Bench within a few weeks of 
having passed his Schools. This fact, and the equally undeni- 
able fact that many of the judges do not bear the reputation for 
ferocious impartiality which an exacting public is disposed to 
look for, furnish one most potent reason why Foreign Powers 
have hesitated to resign the privileges of extra-territoriality in 
return for free transit through the country. But now there has 
arisen a clique of feather-headed politicians who demand that 
the Treaties shall not be revised, but denounced ; that all 
foreigners shall be brought under native jurisdiction, but that 
they shall not be allowed the corresponding advantages of free 
trade, free travel, and free residence in the interior. It is as 
though I were to offer to sell you a piano for a hundred pounds, 
and then say, " No, I have raised my terms ; you must give me 
the hundred pounds, but I shall keep the piano for myself." It 
sounds incredible, I know, but it is a sober fact And the 
argument put forward by these Anti-Mixed Residence agitators 
is the most self-humiliating ever used by any so-called patriots. 
" Foreigners," they say, "are so much cleverer than the Japanese 
that, if they are allowed an equal footing with ourselves, they 
will get the better of us at every turn ; they are so much richer, 
that they will buy up all the country ; they are so much more 
unscrupulous, that they will appropriate all the pretty women, 
and leave none for us." Of course these men are doing all they 
can to arouse an anti-foreign feeling among the people, and I 
am sorry to say that they have met with some small success ; 
but the statesmen now in power are not likely to be swayed by 
such unheard-of foolishness, and the Anti-Mixed Residence 
agitation will soon die a natural death. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the present passport 
system has certain elements of vexatiousness. The only 
grrounds on which any foreigners can obtain permission to travel 
in the interior are those of health and scientific research ; so 
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that a missionary, for instance, who wants to visit some inland 
station, is forced to tell a lie. Of course it is only formally a 
lie. Nobody is deceived, and nobody wants to deceive. In 
fact, it is the Government which provides the machinery for its 
own deception, and says, virtually, " Unless you do make this 
statement, which, between ourselves, of course I don't believe, 
you cannot go into the interior," The same anomaly exists 
with respect to living out of the foreign settlements. For 
example, I myself had a house in the purely Japanese part of 
T5kio instead of living in the flat, uninteresting district set 
apart for foreign residence. How did I manage that ? Again 
by taking advantage of the perfectly honest evasion so kindly 
provided for me by the Government The house was taken by 
a young Japanese friend in his own name, and the magistrate 
was informed that he had engaged me as his English teacher, 
at a salary of fifty dollars a month. It was situated, however, so 
far from the foreign settlement that permission was begged for 
me to remain there overnight, and a hope was expressed that, 
as this was a pure matter of convenience, no objection would 
be raised. Of course no objection was raised, and I lived there 
undisturbed for upwards of two years. But one very funny 
incident occurred when the application was first made. " You 
say you pay this foreigner fifty dollars a month," said the 
magistrate. " There is also the rent of the house, and all the 
other expenses. May I ask what your income is ? " — " I have 
no income whatever ! " was the unexpectedly frank reply. The 
young fellow was rather nervous as to what was coming next, 
when, to his astonishment and relief, the magistrate said most 
politely, " Oh, I am sure I beg your pardon ; I thought, con- 
sidering your expenditure, that you must have some means. 
Good day ! " — and dismissed him without another word. 

If it would not bore you too much, I should like to say a few 
words, in conclusion, upon the intellectual and religious con- 
dition of the educated classes in Japan. Shintoism, or the 
worship of deified ancestors, is the religion of the State, and 
has, of course, numerous adherents ; Confucianism, which is 
taught in all the schools, has saturated the Japanese mind for 
centuries, and is now only beginning slowly to give way before 
the more systematic teachings of Herbert Spencer, John Stuart 
Mill, the German schools of metaphysic, and the best writers on 
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political economy. The bulk of the people are devotedly and 
profoundly Buddhist, and it is in the hand-to-hand fight now 
being waged between Buddhism and Christianity that the interest 
of the situation centres. If the introduction of Christianity into 
Japan has done nothing else, it has done this — it has given an 
impetus to Buddhism that would have rejoiced the heart of the 
great King Asoka. Before, Buddhism was asleep; now it is 
very much awake, and the air rings with controversy. Week 
after week the vernacular Christian press, representing Roman 
Catholics, Greek Orthodox, Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Unitarians, Universalists, and, I believe, Quakers, engages in 
wordy warfare with its Buddhist contemporaries ; and the battle 
i§ fought on the highest ethical and metaphysical grounds. An 
excellent spirit, too, animates the combatants, whose well- 
reasoned and often very learned articles afford most interesting 
reading. In China, Buddhism makes priests, like Jeroboam, of 
the lowest of the people. It is not so in Japan. Among the 
priesthood there you will find men of the highest families and 
the deepest erudition, who are not only versed in Eastern and 
Western metaphysics, but know as much about Christianity as 
you and I do. Where do you think we shall find one of the 
completest libraries of Christian evidences in Japan — sl library 
containing all the standard controversial works, from our old 
friend Archdeacon Paley down to " Lux Mundi " and the latest 
volume of the fervent Farrar ? In some theological training- 
school under missionary superintendence? No; but in the 
great Temple of Reformed Buddhism at Ky5to. All these are 
healthy signs. The Buddhists are fighting for their faith and 
for their life ; they do not regard Christianity with indiffer- 
ence, but attack it with honesty and boldness ; they are foemen 
worthy of our steel, and every inroad that is made upon their 
ranks is a very hard-won victory. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Buddhism is a homogeneous 
religion. Its broad divisions into Red Church and Yellow 
Church, " Mahayana *' and " Hinayana," Northern Buddhism and 
Southern Buddhism, are of course known to the most superficial 
student ; but included by these, as far at any rate as Japanese 
Buddhism is concerned, there are numerous sects, answering 
very much to the churches and sects of Christendom. Now 
Buddhism is, and always has been, one of the great missionary 
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religions of the world ; and, of the various sects into which it is 
divided in Japan, none is more amply endowed with the 
missionary spirit than the sect of Nichiren or " Sun Lotus " — so 
called from the name of its founder. Its aggressiveness is most 
remarkable, for it holds, according to its own views, the only 
true, pure doctrine originally taught by Sakyamuni ; while in its 
street processions, temple-services, and public demonstrations 
generally, it calls to mind the enthusiasm of the Salvation 
Army. Now a few months ago I received a visit from one of 
the leading clergy of this sect, the Right Virtuous Abbot 
Kobayashi, President of the Nichiren College near Shiba Park. 
He told me he was anxious to bring the doctrines of the 
Nichiren school of Buddhism before all leaders of philosophical 
and religious thought the whole world over, in order that all 
mankind might have a chance of salvation. There was a Digest 
of these doctrines, he said, drawn up by the Most Learned and 
Virtuous Arai Nissatsu, the late Archbishop of Ikegami, and 
this he wanted put into a readable English form, printed, 
published, and then scattered broadcast over Europe and 
America ; copies being sent to all the Universities, Colleges, and 
other seats of learning, all the learned societies, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, his Holiness 
the Pope, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and every representa- 
tive man alive. I need scarcely say that I did not undertake 
this colossal task of distribution ; but I prepared his pamphlet 
for the press and saw it through, and very interesting work I 
found it The doctrines of Nichirenism are abstrusely meta- 
physical, and I will not tax your patience by enlarging on 
them ; suffice it to say that they assure every man and every 
woman in the world of the possibility of attaining to the 
Buddhahood in this present life. Sakyamuni was no more a 
Buddha than any one of us may become if we only go the right 
way to work ; and the Buddha which forms the object and the 
centre of the Buddhist creed is, esoterically apprehended, not 
an individual at all, but that state of mind in which the hidden 
unity, the underlying, eternal reality of things, is recognized 
behind the ephemeral phenomena which compose the universe. 
It is strange that so abstract a theory should appeal to such 
numbers of uninstructed men and women as constitute the sect 
in Japan ; but of the fact there can be no question, while the 
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enthusiasm of the members is shown as clearly in their daily 
lives and actions as in the wonderful and far-reaching missionary 
effort in which one of their foremost ecclesiastics invoked the 
assistance of a foreigner. 

I will detain you no longer. I have careered over rather a 
variety of subjects, and have necessarily treated them in a brief 
and scrappy style ; for which I must claim your leniency. It 
only remains for me to thank you very heartily for your atten- 
tion, and to hope that I have given you a pleasant impression 
of a country which will always live in my own memory as 
the Land of Sunlight. 

I will conclude with some verses from a recent number of 
The Japan Mail : — 

Has China designs on Corea, 

Has Russia some bellicose plan ? 
No matter, don't set up to be a 

Great Power, my gentle Japan. 
Keep your thoughts from the lust of land-poaching 

Beyond your blue circle of sea ; 
And don't covet the wealth of the tdjin^ 

Content with your oHum cum d. 

Old Japan and her Art-life so dainty 

Will go all too soon with a crash, 
And the old days of sweet _/^r tdente 

Give place to the clink of hard cash. 
Cherries fade. The red Rising Sun risen. 

Too soon through trade's noontide you'll walk : 
Then why worry at Treaty Revision, 

Eternally ending in talk ? 

To the Hall of the Maple let's hasten. 

Or the House of the Eight Hundred Pines, 
Where smiling and flower-decked nesan 

Shall serve us the choicest of wines.' 
There's nothing so potent as saki 

The cobwebs to clear from the brain ; 
Go get me a bottle, O Take, 

And fill up one choku again ! 

Baron von Siebold, m. j.s., being called upon by the Chairman to add 
a few words on the subject of the lecture, said that he had listened with 
great interest to the vivid description of the modem life and society in 
Japan. He would, however, ask the liberty to add a few observations, 
and even felt under the obligation of correcting one or two points which 
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the speaker had mentioned. The first observation was regarding the 
qualification of the Japanese judges. He could only say, from an 
experience of many years, that since the Restoration there had never 
come to his notice, either in the Press or in social intercourse, any 
criticism of the kind mentioned, namely, that Japanese judges have 
leaned towards partiality. He also thought that the description given, 
how rapidly judges were promoted firom the school bench to the high 
offices of judicature, was exaggerated. From the testimony of foreign 
jurists who had been actually engaged with Japanese legal officers, he 
could only say, that the general opinion was very favourable as to their 
honest will of mastering the new system of Law, which, although not 
in name, was, in reality, based on what is generally called Chrisltian 
Jurisprudence. Their integrity had never been questioned. Baron 
SiEBOLD continued to say that some of the ludicrous caricatures 
which the Lecturer had drawn of the present forms of customs and 
fashions were entirely owing to the state of transition under which 
society was labouring until now. This condition of blind imitation had 
for some time begun to give way to a kind of reaction in the sense of 
a return to national customs. It was evident that a movement was 
growing for preserving the fashions and the native character, especially 
in the mode of life of the fair sex, which had certainly not gamed by 
the artificial grafting with outward forms of Western civilization. Hence 
a stand had been made against the irrational introduction of foreign 
female costume, against European dancing in society, and, above 
all, agamst the Western system of throwing young girls suddenly into 
social contact with the other sex — a social innovation which had been 
proved to be entirely unsuited to the character of the young Japanese 
ladies. Baron Siebold added that, in describing the state of society 
at present, the lecturer had omitted to refer to the essentially national 
Japanese forms of social intercourse, such as Cha-no yu, iCy tea-drinking 
societies, the assemblies of painters and poets, &c. Of these the first 
had something of a free-masonic character, namely, a tendency to level 
the difierences in birth and position in the tea assemblies, which took 
place in small, simple, and unpretending structures, specially erected 
for the purposes of a culture of the mind and heart in an esthetic sense. 
Thb system of social enjoyment could not but be beneficial to the 
development of the better side of human nature, from its purity and 
simplicity. It succeeded, in fact, in producing a certain peace of mind, 
a feeling of calm and repose in the midst of the nervousness of daily- 
life preoccupations which was most grateful, and which could even with 
advantage be recommended to European society. The gatherings of 
artists and poets who assembled at a friendly meal to paint in common, 
or to inscribe a few lines of poetry on a white screen, to be kept 
afterwards as a memento of their friendly association, was both a means 
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of making art popular and promoting friendships. Many years after 
such a gathering, the screen, with the names of the members who 
assisted in painting and ornamenting it, recalled pleasant souvenirs, 
and often also the memory of some dear departed friend. If one 
desired to know the real character of Japanese Society, and compre- 
hend their mode of thought, it was absolutely necessary to study them 
from their own enjoyments and native social condition, and not by 
the caricature of foreign imitations which, it could only be hoped, 
would soon be so far amalgamated with the original elements that some 
of the unharmbnious characteristics which the lectiurer had revealed 
would soon disappear. 

Mr. DiosY, referring to the description given by the Lecturer of the 
Japanese gentleman who, in the early days of the restoration, walked 
about in Tokyo in a very incomplete Western costume, alluded to the 
grotesque blunders which Europeans always fell into when they attempted 
to don Japanese costumes. These attempts were often just as absurd 
as the particular instance to which Mr. Balfour had called attention in 
Japan. In a French play, produced at Paris some years ago, a Shogun 
appeared on the stage clad in a garment of a Samurai. On his head he 
wore the hat of a jinrikisha man — (laughter)--and below the belt he 
was clad in the breeches of a coolie — (more laughter) — while on his 
feet he wore the straw sandals of some peasant (Laughter.) 

Mr. Marcus R Huish, LL.B., proposed a Vote of Thanks to the 
Lecturer. 

Mr. Ernest Hart, in seconding, said that he was in Japan lately, 
and he found that there was really a very great thirst for European 
knowledge. As an example of what he meant, he might mention that 
some Japanese students, before breakfast one morning, wanted an 
answer to two or three questions, which they propounded to a friend 
who was with him, the President of the Toynbee Hall. These were 
the questions: Could he give them some account of the principal 
reasons which underlay poverty and crime, and what promised most 
for the progress of the East End of London? (Laughter.) The 
second question was : Could he explain to them the working of the 
Holy Ghost ? (More laughter.) And, lastly : Could he give them 
a slight sketch of the development of his own mind, and how he had 
arrived at his position as a Broad Churchman? (Laughter.) He 
(Mr. Hart) concluded by bearing testimony to the great politeness 
of the Japanese people. 

The resolution was carried with applause, and the meeting termi- 
nated. 
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THE 

SIXTEENTH ORDINARY METETING, 

(First of the Fourth Session,) 
November 14, 1894. 



[H^ld at the Rooms of the Society^ 20, Hanover Sqtiare^ 



Mr. Arthur Di6sy ( Vtce-Chairman of the Council) took the Chair 
at 8.30 P.M. 

Mr. Marcus B. Huish, Member of Council^ who read the following 
Paper for Mr. Gilbertson, prefaced it thus : 

It IS a great pleasure — I might almost say a great privilege — to read 
this paper for Mr. Gilbertson. For to him I owe my first introduction 
to Japanese Art It was from his tuition that I, in common with many 
others, learnt the foundation of whatever knowledge I possess. There 
certainly has never been a more strenuous advocate of the merits of 
Japanese Art, and no stronger testimony to those merits can, I believe, 
be adduced than this little known fact Mr. Gilbertson was, in his 
younger days, a student and a collector of the finest phases of Greek 
Numismatic Art, and most of his specimens of the magnificent gold 
coinage of that nation are now in the British Museum. To abandon 
what is universally admitted to be the ne plus ultra of beauty and 
refinement, and to devote his matured tastes, as he now does, to the 
Japanese cult, is a convincing proof of its merits, its variety, and its 
captivating chaiacter. 

Mr. Gilbertson's paper, which I will now proceed to read to you, is 
a lengthy one, but I have, with his permission, curtailed it within limits 
which will admit of its being followed by an adequate discussion : it 
will, of course, be printed in extenso in the Society's proceedings. 
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THE DECORATION OF SWORDS 

AND 

SWORD FURNITURE. 

By Edward Gilbertson, mj.s. 

The history and traditions of the Japanese sword, and the 
composition, modes of forging, tempering, and finishing the 
blade, are all objects of great interest But it appears to me 
that the sword and its fittings also illustrate in greater variety 
than any other object, some of the arts in which the Japanese 
excelled, and their application to decorative purposes. 

A Japanese gentleman of yore wore no jewellery, so that 
the goldsmith's art, as understood by Western nations, was 
practically u^^known ; but in reality it was carried to very high 
perfection, although chiefly employed for the decoration of the 
sword, and, in a less degree, of armour. On his weapons the 
Japanese noble spared no expense; nothing was more highly 
prized than a first-class sword, and the most eminent artists 
and chasers were employed in its decoration. The alloys, 
combinations, and treatment of the metals used for the guards 
and mounts of swords interest the metallurgist, while to the 
artist the wonderful inlaying and chasing are equally attractive. 
The Japanese chasers had at their disposal, by the invention 
of the many-coloured patinas on their bronzes, a most remark- 
able palette of colour, entirely unknown to the art workmen of 
other nations. 

The blade of a Japanese sword was never, so far as I can 
learn, damascened in gold as is customary with many oriental 
blades. Some of the Koto^ or " old sword " smiths damascened 
their name on the tang, and we learn from the Koto Meitnikushi 
that the ^^mekiki^^ or experts who verified an unsigned blade, 
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Fig. I.— Amakurikara. Yoshimitsu, zazs (p. 77). 

Fig. 9.— Amakurikara. Nagayoshi, 1334CP. 77). 

Figs. 4, 5. — Bonji Invocations to Fudo (p. 77). 
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usually damascened the maker's name upon the tang in gold, 
often adding their own name and kakihan in the same manner. 
Sometimes it was merely signed in red lacquer, but the sigfning 
is ahvays described in the official certificate. 

The earliest mode of decorating the blade was by engraving 
it, and of this we have an example in the ShicfU-yo-ken or 
•* Seven Star Sword" preserved in the temple of Horyuji in 
Yamato. The decoration is however very simple, consisting of 
clouds, something which looks like a landscape with mountains, 
and the seven planets connected by lines, both sides being in 
the same style. The date of the blade is very uncertain, but it 
is assigned by some to the 8th century. 

At the end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th centuries 
we find on the blades, not only engravings, but intaglios re- 
presenting usually the dragon round a sword (the dma-kuH- 
kdra), or figures, almost exclusively of Fud5 (Plate L). Bonji 
inscriptions, that is, invocations in old Sanscrit, are also common, 
with more or less conventional representations of the Ken^ or 
straight sword, with the vadjra handle (Plate I.) — the sword of 
Fudo, or a Bonji character converted into a vag^e semblance 
of the dragon round the sword (Plate II., figs. 3, 4, 5). The 
halbert of Bishamon (Plate III., fig. i) is another object fre- 
quently represented, and all these had doubtless a special 
significance, as well as being ornaments. 

These Bonji inscriptions (Plate III., figs. 2, 3, 4) are invoca- 
tions of Fudo or of one or other of the four Deva Kings to 
whose images worn on his helmet, Shotoku Taishi attributed 
his victory over Moriya in 587. The greater part of them 
seem to be invocations of Fudo, and we find him represented 
on a sword by Yoshimitsu, of the beginning of the 13th century, 
under the Bonji character assigned to him, with the dma-kuri- 
kdra on the other side. Invocations of Bishamon (Tamon-ten), 
or of Marishiten, are also met with, accompanied by the halberd 
of the former, or by an intaglio representing the god invoked. 

Longer inscriptions are not uncommon. One of my blades 
has the Bonji invocation of Fud5 on one side, and on the other 
an astrological Chinese group of four characters (Plate III., 
%• 7)« O" 21 blade, dated 1309, is **Kifm manzaV — " long life to 
the lord" or prince ; and this is repeated on one of my swords, 
upon the scroll held by Kanzan and Jitoku. On another blade 
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is an inscription in intaglio rilevato, to the effect that " on the 
battle-field the front rank is the place for the warrior ; " and on a 
third, " perfect peace to the house (or family) " over a figure of 
Ebisu (Plate III., figs. S, 6). 

The most usual mode of decoration is by means of the hi or 
grooves, the larger ones serving also to render the blade lighter 
without injuriously weakening it The sections of these grooves 
are always s^ments of a circle, mostly semicircles in the 
grooves of moderate width, and in the wider ones we often find 
objects in relief, the dragon and sword usually, at the end 
nearest the hilt But in a sword by Masamune it is at the 
other end, near the point, and to diminish the width of the 
rilievo, the dragon is at the end, with the point of the sword in 
his mouth. The common people called these grooves ** chi-naga- 
skil' — blood channels,— and we sometimes find them filled with 
red lacquer. 

Another style of decoration was the combination of pierced 
work and chasing, the subject being in most cases the ^' dtna 
kurtkdral^ or "dragon round the sword." This was usually 
either in a large groove, or in a panel with a triangular end to 
it, the metal being cut quite through the blade to detach the 
outlines. This was a very early mode of decoration, for it 
appears on a large blade by Muramasa in my collection, as 
well as on many blades by Masamune. The deep chasing or 
grooving of the back of the blade was rendered possible by its 
composition, and the mode of tempering it In the latter 
operation, by covering the rest of the blade with clay, mixed 
with other substances, so as to leave only a narrow cutting edge 
exposed to the fire, the smith was enabled to bring that un- 
coated part to the temperature required, while altering that of 
the rest of the blade so little, that its character remained nearly 
unchanged when the blade was plunged into the tempering 
bath. The result was that while the edge of the blade was 
rendered intensely hard, the back of it remained soft enough to 
be easily chased. This chasing and groove-cutting was appar- 
ently, usually done before the blade was ground, for the surface 
of the chasing is often partly ground away. 

The base of the blade and a portion of the tang is covered 
by the ^^ hdbakt^' a piece of metal surrounding the blade, and 
fitting the wooden scabbard tightly so as to preserve the edge 
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Fig. I.— Halbkrt of Bishamon (p. 77). 

Figs, a, 3, 4.— Bonji Invocations to Dsva Kings (p. 77). 

Fig. 5.—** On thb Battlbfibld, etc" (p. 78). 

Fio. 6.—" Perfect Peace to the House" (p. 78). 

Fig. 7.— Chinese Astrological Characters (p. 77). 
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of the sword from contact with it. It is made of bronze or 
copper, usually gilt, and roughened by diagonal file-marks to 
enable it to bite the scabbard and keep the sword from falling 
out The ^^hdbakV^ are often of silver, or covered with a thin 
plate of gold, sometimes ornamented in relief, and one of my 
Adiaii^ of gold has a Fud5 engraved by Somin. The "AdiaH** 
of a sword in Mr. Tomkinson's collection is of shakudd nanako^ 
with a subject in high relief in gold, etc., in the Goto style. 

The hilt of the sword, sometimes eighteen inches, or even 
more, in length, is generally covered with **sam^*^ usually 
rendered " shark-skin," but really that of a species of ray, the 
Rhinobatiis armatus. It is white, and covered with nodules, and 
what is called '* sami-nuri^' or shark-skin lacquer, is this skin, 
the nodules roughly rasped down, partially covered with black 
lacquer until the hollow portions are filled up, and then ground 
down smooth, and polished. It has then the appearance of 
rounded discs of ivory set in black lacquer, and is often used 
as a covering for scabbards. Over the '' samf^ is the ''^sukd- 
ito^* a braid wound round in various patterns, leaving rhom- 
boidal spaces through which the " sami^' is visible ; it also helps 
to keep in their places the two menuki or metal ornaments, one 
on either side of the hilt. 

In the hilts of many swords of the 13th and 14th centuries 
preserved at Itsukiishima, we find the '*sain^" covering the 
hilts, lacquered black (one of mine is red), and the hilts of some 
of the swords of an earlier date are covered with brocade instead 
of **sami*\ The hilts of the ^ tachil^ or slung swords worn at 
court, especially by some of the members of the Hoj5 family, 
have the narrow sides covered with plates of silver, engraved, 
or are entirely of silver, often gilt. The head of the " m^kiigil' 
or rivet securing the blade to the handle, was also ornamented 
in these swords, usually with the crest of the owner ; and along 
the hilt, rather on one side of the centre, were five ^^ tawdra 
byd^^ or ornamental nail heads, which also sometimes bore the 
crest 

On some of the ordinary swords the meniiki are of fine work- 
manship, and occasionally signed, although partly hidden under 
the 'Usuka tio;" they are often plated with gold. We some- 
times find a broad collar of metal round the middle of the hilt, 
usually the dragon and sword, or two dragons. This is called 
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the ^^ doganel' and through it the rivet or ^^mikUgV often passes. 
It is chiefly found on the " tanto'* or short swords. 

But the main features of the hilt are the Kashira and the 
Fuchiy — the pommel, and the ring into which the base of the 
handle fits. These, with the menuki and the kosuka, were called 
the *^mi'tdkSrd mono,** or ''objects of three places," and were 
usually the work of the same artist, so as to insure uniformity 
of style. The kashira^ or pommel, was of course the chief of 
the two pieces on the hilt, and on the ordinary sword differed 
both in form and style of decoration, from that used in the 
tachi or court swords, in which it was called, instead of kashira, 
the kabuto-gane, from kabiito, a helmet. These kabito-gane 
were frequently an inch and three-quarters in depth, the top 
of an ogee form, and the broader sides open. In this open 
space we usually find a ring, or a loop of metal, reaching to the 
other side of the hilt, called the sani-te, or " monkey hand," some- 
times it being really two monkey's arms with the hands joined. 
From the sarH-te hung a cord and tassel, generally of leather 
with ornamental ends of metal. The surface of the kabuto-gane is 
chased to match the style of the ftichi, and of the kojiri or cap 
at the end of the scabbard, which it often resembles both in 
size and form ; but we rarely see on these kabuto-gane the same 
style of decoration as on the ordinary kaskira. The only 
exception I have seen is a tachi — not a court one, I think — 
the mounts of which are by Hosai, and have amorini and other 
European designs chased in very low relief, and which is in my 
collection. 

In spite of the small surface at the disposal of the artist, an 
oval rarely exceeding if of an inch in length, f of an inch in 
breadth, we find very beautiful and spirited designs on the 
kashira, combined with the most perfect workmanship. As a 
rule they are admirable specimens of goldsmiths' work, and the 
productions of the most celebrated chasers of Japan. The 
principal part of the subject represented is executed on the 
kashiray the less important on thtfuchi (Plate IV., figs, i, 2, 3). 

Tht fuchi'kashira haye been in my opinion unwisely neglected 
by collectors and students of Japanese art, for not only do we 
find in them the most perfect examples of minute chasing by 
the best masters, and remarkable combinations of coloured 
metals, but the form of the kashira permits the artist to treat 
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Fig. 4.— Shakudo Nanako ; Pbonibs in Gold and Silver (p. 91). 

Fig. 5.— Iron, with Globules op Silver (p. 86). 
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his subjects with a boldness of relief and variety of plane incom- 
patible with the use and position of the kozuka. We find in 
them also styles of work and of subject by a given artist rarely 
seen in other objects. Take, for instance, Omori Teruhide ; no 
one who has not examined a series of fuchukashira by him can 
form any accurate opinion of his style, or of the variety of 
subjects treated by him. The same remark applies to other 
artists, to those of the Hamano school more especially. 

There is one peculiar style of hilt seen on the old swords 
preserved in the temple of Daijingu at Ise, and which were dug 
up in excavating the foundations of a shrine, being much 
decayed from the action of the earth. They have a metal bow 
extending on both sides of the hilt from the guard to the kashira. 
It is a flat piece of metal about a quarter of an inch in breadth, 
and to it small hawk's bells have been fastened. From the 
position of this bow, which is in the same plane with the back 
and edge of the blade, it is clear that the sword could not have 
been used as a weapon, but only for ceremonial purposes. All 
these swords were tacki or slung swords, the ashi or collars by 
which they were suspended being still attached to the remains 
of the scabbards. 

The koBuka or knife-handle (Plate IV., figs. 4, 5, 6), found only 
on the wakizashiy the chisa-katana, and the small swords and 
daggers, is the most important of the mitSkdrd-mono, and 
although when these three pieces are the work of the same 
artist, it always forms part of the general design adopted for 
the fuchi'kashira and menuki, we often find the kozuka by a 
totally different artist, and only in general harmony with them. 
This will be readily understood from the statement that when 
Soyo, the founder of the Yokoya school, made a kozuka for 
Prince Todo, the subject being a falcon and a squirrel, the 
prince admired it so much that he ordered five hundred of them 
for the purpose of bestowing them as rewards on the most deserv- 
ing of his retainers. It is by no means unusual to find replicas of 
the same subject, and by the same master, in various metals so 
as to suit different kinds of mounts. An instance of this is to 
be found in somt fucki-kashira by Yasuchika, unusually shallow, 
and representing a kakemono, the bottom of which is attacked by 
rats. It is a remarkable specimen of minute damascening and flat 
inlaying, and I have had five examples of it in different bronzes. 
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The more extended surface of the kozuka gave the artist 
greater scope for his design than the ft^chi or the kashira^ and it 
is here, therefore, that we meet with the finest examples of 
engraved work, especially of that of Somin and Soyo. This 
style was, however, employed by several eminent chasers, 
Yasuchika among them. And the engraved work merits careful 
examination, for although it is done with a small pointed chisel 
and a hammer, the lines are as free and delicate, and the curves 
as true, as if they were produced by the etching-point or the 
graver. With a strong magnifier we can often trace the separate 
blows of the hammer on the thicker lines, — the way in which the 
strokes of the writing-brush are reproduced by the chaser is not 
the least interesting of the examples of technical skill found on 
sword mounts. On the back, and sometimes on the face, of the 
kozuka^ a poem is often seen, usually in the cursive or " grass " 
characters which run one into the other. Although at times 
very minute, and hardly legible iVithout a glass, they are as 
perfect as if written with the brush, and I think some of them 
must be etchings ; those, at any rate, on the face of the blade of 
the kozuka. 

From dissections of kozukas, and from an unfinished example 
in my collection, I believe that as a rule the decorated faces of 
the kozukas were soldered on after they were chased, and this 
was sometimes the case with the back, often of a different metal 
from the rest of the kozuka. The backs were not infrequently 
engraved with a continuation of the subject chased on the face, 
and we also find them composed of two, or even three different 
metals joined diagonally. These compound backs, I have been 
told, have a special meaning, but have never met with any 
precise explanation of the matter. The signature of the artist, 
and frequently his kakihan or written seal, is usually on the 
back of the kozuka, but is found occasionally on the side or the 
butt; many excellent examples, both of kozukas and fuchi- 
kashira, those especially that are damascened, are unsigned. 

The kogai, found, like the kozuka, only on the smaller 
swords, is usually in one piece, but sometimes in the form of a 
pair of chopsticks, either of square section or imitating two 
sprigs of bamboo. The former often have the outer surface 
decorated in intaglio, and are signed, as are those in one piece, 
having a surface resembling that of the kozuka at its upper end. 
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and decorated in harmony with it, although not always by the 
same master. 

Besides the Fuchi-kashira^ Menuki^ and Kozuka^ there are 
other mounts on the scabbard, quite as elaborately decorated, 
especially on the small swords and the " aikuchi " or daggers. 
These latter have, in lieu of a tsuba, a metal mouth to the 
scabbard, called the " kotguchi^^ into which a projecting part of 
the ''fuchi'* fits. The '' kotguchi'' is often several inches deep, 
and the ^^kurikatal' or cleat through which the ^^ sage-o^^ is rove, 
is often of metal, and soldered to it. In the later mounts more 
especially, the ^ koigiichV^ is a very important piece, and 
elaborately decorated. The same observation applies to the 
** kojirV or point of the scabbard, which, although rather simple 
as a rule, on the larger swords, is often very elaborate on the 
small swords and daggers. A not uncommon type of " kojiri " 
is a monkey with a very long arm reaching up the edge of the 
scabbard, usually towards persimmons figuring in the upper 
mounts. 

The " menuki*^ too, on the scabbards of these short swords or 
daggers are generally of a far more elaborate and important 
character than those on the hilt, and often cover no inconsider- 
able portion of the sheath (Plate XII., fig. i). Some are of very 
fine workmanship, although rarely signed, and are frequently of 
solid silver ; but the signature is often to be found on one of 
the other mounts when they are all by the same master. These 
mounts are met with not only on the small swords, but on the 
" chisa-katanay a sword of intermediate length, worn instead of 
the pair of swords, and which has also the kozuka attached to it. 
The " ashi " or collars surrounding the scabbard of the " tachiy' 
and by which they were slung, were rarely ornamented, except 
on those of the earlier period — the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The tsuba or guard is the special part of the sword mounts on 
which the skill of the Japanese chaser was exhibited in its 
highest perfection, and, in addition, the body of the guard itself, 
and its composition, are objects of the greatest interest to the 
metallurgist It would be presumptuous of me to speak of that 
part of the subject, which has been so skilfully dealt with by 
Professor Church in the introduction to the catalogue of the 
late exhibition at the Burlington Club. We have also amongst 
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our members authorities on metallurgy, and to them I leave 
a topic full of interest, especially to the art' worker. But in 
the simpler iron tsujbas we can all recognize the skill and 
care of the smith, especially when the surface is hammer- 
marked, or has been treated with acid so as to bring out the 
curl resulting from welding together two kinds of iron. Not 
less striking is the way in which the surface has been varied and 
undulated, the edges shaped and the borders rolled, with their 
comers turned back, showing nevertheless no trace of the 
hammer. In some of these tsubas the curves obtained seem 
almost the result of rolling some soft metal with the hand. 
Those with fine saw-cut work or lines (Plate V. i) speak for 
themselves, and one cannot but wonder what sort of drill it was 
with which the cut was commenced, for I have never been able 
to detect the hole by any enlargement of the cut. 

What the very early tsubas were like, the material of which 
they were made, and their style of decoration, if any, appears to 
be somewhat uncertain. We have no trustworthy data to go 
upon, nor, as far as I know, any examples, or representations 
even, of tsuba to which a date earlier than the 14th century 
can be assigned with any certainty. Most probably they were 
of iron and without ornament, or of layers of leather strengthened 
with metal. In the treasuries of the temples many swords are 
preserved which belonged to historical personages of the 12th 
and 13th centuries ; but, so far as I can judge from the repre- 
sentations and descriptions, all those with tsubas have been 
remounted, and their fittings are for the most part the work of 
the Gotos, not earlier, that is to say, than the i Sth century. This 
is certainly the case with blades of the time of, or belonging to, the 
Emperor Go-Toba, to Ashikaga Takauji, KUSUNOKI Masashige, 
and others. And so far as leather tsubas are concerned, several 
are described in the Token Zuko, which are clearly of the I Sth 
and 1 6th centuries at the earliest One of them, of five layers, 
with a copper edge, all lacquered black and perfectly plain, is 
on a sword dated 1289, but it was given to one of the Yura 
family, in whose possession it remains, by the Shogun ASHIKAGA 
Yoshiharu, whose date is 1521-1545. Other leather tsubas, very 
similar to that as regards their extreme simplicity, are evidently 
of about the same period, and all are mounted on tachi^ or slung 
swords. 
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It seems to be generally accepted that Kaneiye, said by 
M. Gonse to have worked at the end of the 14th and by others 
at that of the isth century, was the first maker of tsubas 
artistically decorated I have seen no works, nor representations 
of them, answering in any way to the great reputation he enjoys 
as an artist, according to M. Gonse. I have a tsuba by him 
with a head of Daruma in relief, and on the other side some 
weeds sharply defined in very low relief. Another small one, 
with a ground of raised chrysanthemum petals, has on it two 
fans slightly relieved with gold, a style said by M. Gonse to 
have been introduced by him. In dissecting some of these 
early iron tsubas with subjects in relief, such as busts, etc, I 
found that a hollow place was cut out, in the form of the object 
to be represented in relief, the bottom made quite smooth and 
flat, the sides a little undercut. A piece of iron, the exact size 
and shape of the cavity, was fitted and hammered into it, 
probably while the tsuba was hot, but there was neither welding 
nor soldering. 

We may, I think, attribute to the 15th century many of the 
unsigned iron tsubas with rather conventional saw-cut silliouettes 
of birds, leaves, or animals, as well as most of those ornamented 
with hammer dints and punch marks, which were perhaps the 
work of armourers. This was the case with Nobuiye, one of 
the famous Miochin family of armourers, whose iron tsubas are 
highly esteemed. They are much more artistic than those of 
Kaneiye ; some of them are of open work, others with heads or 
masks in relief, and the more simple ones with diapers or punch- 
marks. But the most perfect workmanship in these early iron 
tsubas is that of Umetada, who lived about the middle of the 
17th century, according to the Zenko Furiaku, His hammer- 
work is perfect, and in PArt Japonais there is the representation 
of a tsuba by him, dragon flies in intaglio, a style only used 
by him, I think, a very fine work, of which I have a replica 
(Plate V. 3). Goto Yujo, however, who lived between 1434 and 
1512, is really the father of artistic sword guards, and he often 
worked from the designs of the great painter Kano Motonobu. 
There was a large succession of the Gotds, and it was they who 
introduced the peculiar ground of raised dots known as nanako 
or fish-roe ground, and also the profuse employment of gold, 
which in the last, and early part of the present centuries, 
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degenerated so easily into tawdry vulgarity. The work of the 
Got5s is very highly esteemed by Japanese amateurs, but I have 
never had the good fortune to see any pieces by the older Got5s, 
those containing figures more especially, at all equal to the best 
of Goto Ichija's work, or to that of the good masters of the 
Hamano school. 

I have a tsuba of smtoku signed Got5 Yujo, with pinks, 
lespedeza^ and insects, in gold damascening of two colours. Yujo 
never signed his work, and this is not certified by any of his 
family, so that its authenticity is quite open to doubt, and it 
differs entirely from the ordinary Goto style. If Kaneiye, as 
stated by Gonse, first introduced damascening, the art must 
have made rapid progress if this be really the work of GOTO 
Yuj5 ; but an iron tsuba by Nobuiy6 has a portion of the cusped 
disc said to be a conventional representation of a snow crystal, 
which is in a very skilfully executed damascened outline. Some 
of the Goto tiubas of shakudo nanako with kiri crests in gold, 
a favourite style with them, are undoubtedly of excellent work- 
manship and good design, devoid of tawdriness (Plate VI. i). 

There is a very peculiar style of decoration which M. Gonse, 
in VArt Japonaisy attributes to Nobuiy6, on an iron tsuba^ of 
which he gives a representation. Small fragments of silver have 
been affixed to the iron and then fused (JCozuka, Plate IV. 5), 
and being of very irregular sizes and forms, it looks as if molten 
silver had been splashed on to the iron. The tsuba is not signed, 
but Professor Church has one signed by Toshihiro about the 
middle of the i8th century. I have a kozuka and fuchi-kashira 
in the same style, unsigned ; but in the Bowes collection there 
is a piece of armour by one of the Miochins of the 12th century, 
the gauntlets or brassards of which are decorated in the same 
style, except that the fused masses of silver are of much larger 
size.* 

To the 1 6th century belong those admirable specimens of 
saw-cut work in iron representing chrysanthemums, kiri and 
other crests, etc., but these and the open-work tsubas are rarely 
signed ; the horse by Tsunemasa (Plate V. 2) is an example of 
later date. Another type of iron tsuba is evidently derived 
from European sword guards, probably from those of Fer- 
nando Mendez Pinto and his companions. Many of these are 
• Examples of this work are not uncommon on armour. — Ed. 
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exceedingly elegant and of first-class workmanship.^ They have 
pierced and under-cut tendrils, often very slender, and as a part 
of the design, figures, or dragons, the edge being sometimes 
beaded, sometimes pierced (Plate VI. 2 and figure 4, p. 87, vol. ii.). 
They seem gradually to have altered their character and quality, 
and finally to have ceased altogether to be made. They are 
seldom signed, and it is probable that their use was limited to 
certain districts, and that the fashion lasted for a limited period 
only. In many of the later examples, which are less refined 
than the earlier ones, we often see a globular part, usually a 
tama, hollow, and containing a movable ball of iron or copper, 
about the size of a small shot 

In the early part of the 17th century, Hirata D5nin, or Hiko- 
shiro, introduced enamelled tstibas. The Kinko Benran states 
that he learned the art of enamelling from the Koreans, but this 
could only apply, I imagine, to the ordinary style of cloisonni 
enamel, and not to the translucent enamel on gold with which 
he decorated his iron tsubas^ and which is so well known as 
Hirata enamel. We find his successors — for the Hirata family 
have continued his traditions down to the first half, at least, of 
the present century — applying the same style of decoration, but 
chiefly to ^A^^tt^,. especially in their more recent works. We 
have also enamelled kozukas and tsubas by Tomoyasu, Omori 
Teruhiko, Hamano Kuzui, Katsuoki, and ISHIGURO Masayoshi. 
Chatnplevi enamel was executed by H ARADA Tokosai, a isuba 
maker of the 17th century, and by others who did not sign their 
work, some of which is assigned to a still earlier date, but with 
no sufficient ground. There was also a sort of pseudo cloisonni 
used for sword mounts in which thin metal was embossed so as 
to form the raised outline of designs, filled in with enamel. There 
were also tsubas and kozukas of the ordinary cloisonni enamel, 
the cloisons very thin and delicate, and the enamel solid and 
perfect, but these are thought to be of the i8th century, or of 
the end of the 17th at the very earliest. None of these enamelled 
guards, that I have seen, save the very peculiar champlevi one 
by Harada Tokosai, are signed. 

Tsubas with the design in very low relief, the ground being 
etched away with acid, are not uncommon both in bronze and 
iron, and I am inclined to believe that some of the effects in the 
latter metal have been produced by acid, as well as certain 
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peculiar grounds on the bronze tsubas. On some etched sentoku 
isubas^ the strokes of the etching needle in removing the ground 
are distinctly visible with a magnifying glass. The character of 
the ground is an interesting feature in many of the tsiibas ; in 
the iron ones, the earlier ones especially, the hammer marks are 
intentionally left visible, while the surface of others looks like 
roughly cast iron. In the bronze tsubas of the 17th century 
there is an extraordinary variety of ground, Nara JoX covering 
some of his copper tsubas with fine and small hammer marks. 
Others have the ground composed of small petal-like points, or 
finely grained as in the tsuba by Hisakune (Plate VI. 3), while 
the shakudo has not only the nanako surface, but various leather- 
like grounds. 

The grain of wood, more or less weatherworn, is frequently 
used as a ground for iron tusbas with excellent effect Some 
artists selected old iron tsubas corroded by rust, but with plain 
surfaces, as backgrounds for highly finished designs in silver or 
other metals, and Hirata Narisuke, who died in 18 16, has used a 
perfectly plain tsubahy yilOcm^ Munesada of the 17th century, 
as a ground for his ornaments in translucent enamel and gold. 
The open work tsubas of the 17th century, of iron, are of very 
fine design and execution, the most eminent of the artists in 
that style being Ishikawa Kinai of Echizen, most of whose 
tsubas are of open work. I have one solid tsuba by him, made 
in conjunction with Shomin, who has engraved the 16 Rakans 
on two panels filled with gold plates on one side, while Kinai 
has chased, in similar panels on the other side, heads of Daruma 
and Shaka in copper and shibuichi. Another tsuba in open 
work is by MiOCHiN Munesuke, finished by Kinai (Plate VII. i). 
There is a class of open work tsuba in which the iron left bears 
a very small proportion to that which is cut away ; it is called 
the Akasaka tsuba, and was introduced by Tadamasa of the 
Akasaka quarter of Yedo, from which it derived its name (Plate 
VII. 2 and 3). 

One well-known description of open work iron tsuba is that 
bearing the signature of Soheishi Soten, usually representing 
episodes of the wars of the Heike and Genji, in the bad Goto 
style. S5ten, whose date I have been unable to learn, but who 
is usually assigned to the end of the 17th century, and to the 
Yokoya school, seems to have been a " manufacturer " of tsubas. 
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for his works are so abundant, and of such varied degrees, — I 
will not say of excellence, but of mediocrity. They have all the 
faults of the Goto school in the way of badly modelled figures, 
and abuse of gold. But his best work is remarkable for his great 
skill in inlaying and damascening in gold, and for his elaborate 
chasing in iron. The variety in the quality of his signed tsuias, 
some of which are exceedingly poor, arises from his allowing 
many of his pupils, without regard to their merit, to attach his 
signature to their work. Occasionally one meets with good 
work by S5ten, superior in style to these battle pieces of which 
he seems to have almost possessed a monopoly. 

The so-called J5ken-in period, from l68i to 1708, that of 
the Sh5gun Tokugawa Tsuneyoshi, is considered by Japanese 
connoisseurs the culminating point of many branches of Japanese 
art It was about that time that the three great schools of 
chasers which branched off from the Gotos, were founded, 
namely the Yokoya, Nara, and Hamano schools. To that seces- 
sion we owe the wonderful beauty and variety which has 
characterised the work of the Japanese chasers and tsuia 
makers, and which it retained until late in the present century. 
Even the Go^ school revived under Goto Ichij5, and in my 
opinion in a style far superior to its old and formal mannerism 
which has been so highly extolled. 

The first great seceder from the Goto was YoKOYA Soyo, 
called also Moritsugu, a pupil of Goto Inj5, who about 1640 
formed a school of his own, in conjunction with his son, Sochi. 
It was he of whom the Prince of Todo ordered five hundred 
kosukas of one pattern. But the glory of the Yokoya school 
was Somin (Plate VIII. i), whose "works, according to M.Gonse, 
are extremely rare out of Japan. He worked a great deal from 
the designs of his friend Hanabusa Itcho, and lived between 
1670 and 1733. There was another Somin, his grandson, the 
5th Yokoya, who flourished in the latter part of the 18th and 
beginning of the 19th centuries, and the signatures of the two 
are identical Another very distinguished family of chasers is 
assigned, sometimes to this school, sometimes to the Hamano, 
although like others of the eminent masters of the three great 
schools, they founded one of their own. This was the Omori 
family, of whom Terumasa, a pupil of Soitsu, was the first, and 
who died in 1772. But the most eminent of the Omori was 
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Teruhide who died in 1798, so well known by his chasings of 
waves, which are remarkable for their freedom of treatment 
and bold undercutting (Plate VIII. 2). He worked chiefly in 
bronze, but I have a tsuba by him in iron, a pine trunk with gold 
creepers and ants in shakudoy executed in a masterly style. In 
his fuchi'kashira he shows that he is quite equal to the best of 
the Gotos in his shakudo nanako^ and superior to them in many 
points with regard to his treatment of figure subjects and their 
accessories. As I have stated, he is sometimes assigned to the 
Hamano school, and in comparing the work of the two schools 
it is most difficult to define their separate characteristics, the 
best masters varying so greatly their style of work, that one 
school blends into the other by almost imperceptible degrees. 
There are certain pieces in which the style of a gfiven master is 
recognised without difficulty, but which has little or no resem- 
blance to the work of another chaser belonging to the same 
school. Japanese experts divide these main schools into so 
many sub-schools, that it seems to me extremely probable that 
by ** school " no artistic tradition or style of treatment was meant 
as a general rule, but rather a sort of art genealogy. The 
Kozukas (Plate IV. 4 and 6) are of the Goto school or style, 
according to some, of the Yokoya according to others. 

The Nara school was founded by Nara Toshiteru, another 
seceder from the Gotos, who entered the service of the Sh5gun 
lyemitsu in 1624. He worked chiefly in iron, and more in the 
style of the masters of the isth century than of the 17th. The 
first great master of the Nara school was Toshinaga (1667- 
1736) ; there were two of this name, distinguished as Ei Toshi- 
naga, the master, and Ju Toshinaga, the pupil, who was the 
eminent one (Plate VIII. 3). The distinction in their names 
arises from the character used by each in writing the " wiga " of 
their name, the first using the character " «," the other *V*^," 
both characters being read " naga^' and both indicating length, 
but "«*" is length of time; VV' longevity; and *^naga'' of 
dimension. Ju Toshinaga worked both in iron and in bronze, 
and there can hardly be a greater contrast as regards style than 
between two of his tsubas in my collection, one of iron in a very 
bold and picturesque style, the other in sentoku, highly finished 
and with elaborate inlaying. 

Nara (or Issando) J6i, a pupil of Nara Zenzo, is an 
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admirable master of this school, working chiefly in bronzes and 
rarely in iron, his style being scarcely recognisable in the latter 
metal (Plate IX. i). He made tsubas, kozukas^ and fuchi- 
kashira, all of them equally fine. His peculiar style was a kind 
of intaglio rilevato^ with gold inlaying very sparingly and 
judiciously used, and his modelling, both of flesh and drapery, 
excellent From his mode of rendering the former, his work 
has been called ^' niku-ai bori^' or "flesh chasing." This very 
low relief, and absence of gold decoration, is characteristic of 
other masters of the Nara school. JoT was followed by his 
nephew Jokwa, who was however much inferior to him. 

The glory of the Nara school was Nara Yasuchika, the 
'* prince of chasers," who worked chiefly in sentoku^ and lived 
between 1670 and 1744. His family name was really Tsuchiya, 
and he studied under Nara Tokimasa. When he shaved his 
head and retired, he signed Toii, and his son signed Yasuchika, 
but his work is very inferior to that of his father. These two 
men, J 61 and Yasuchika, are excellent illustrations of what I 
have said above as to the difficulty of recognising the different 
schools by their style. Jolf has a style of his own, entirely 
distinct from that of Toshinaga (Plate IX. i). As to Yasuchika, 
you will find some of his work in engraving ; in very low 
relief ; in very bold relief (Plate IX. 2) ; with the ground 
merely etched away, leaving the subject perfectly flat; or 
in relief as in Plate IX. 3, with hardly a trace of gold or 
coloured inlaying ; and as I have stated in speaking qf his 
fuchi'kashira^ most minutely inlaid and damascened. Where 
are we to look in such a case for the marks of a " school ? " 
Almost the sole distinction that I can recognise between the 
masters of the Nara and Hamano schools is, that the former 
use inlayings of gold and coloured metals more sparingly as a 
rule than the Hamano artists, and that the latter more frequently 
employ shakudo^ either with a nanako or with a grained 
ground. 

The Hamano school was founded by Hamano Sh5zui, a 
pupil of Ju Toshinaga, and who died in 1769. He used a 
multitude of names in addition to that of Shozui, the most 
common being Miboku, Otsuriuken, and Rifudo. He worked 
both in iron and bronze, and as in the case of Toshinaga, there 
IS sometimes a strange contrast between his work in the two 
VOL. IIL H 
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metals, one of his iron tsubas in my collection having a very 
singular surface, like a fragment of cast iron (Plate X. i), 
while his bronze is often highly finished The most eminent of 
the followers of Shozui was Hamano Kuzui, or Noriyuki, who 
died in 1787, and who was a sculptor as well as a chaser, having 
carved the 16 Rakans over the portal of the temple of Tenko- 
kuji about 1780. He produced much fine work in bronze, as 
did also his adopted son, Masakata, who took the name of 
Kuzui 2nd, his family name being Someno. Kuzui 2nd was 
bom in 1771 and died in 1852 ; his signature is distinguishable 
from that of the first Kuzui by the kakihan. Another very 
eminent master of the Hamano school is IWAMOTO Konkwan, 
who died in 1800, working chiefly in bronze, but occasionally 
in iron, and who had remarkable skill in rendering surface and 
texture (Plate X. 2). 

It is to the men of these three schools and to their followers, 
that we owe the multitude of fine works produced during the 
1 8th and early part of the 19th centuries. They had the 
courage to cast aside the weak and effete elements of the Goto 
school, chiefly distinguished by a vast amount of patient and 
skilful labour with a very poor artistic result They introduced, 
and used most skilfully, the wonderful palette of colour funushed 
by the patinas of the various alloys, and they availed them- 
selves of a far wider range of subjects. In the sword furniture 
of the 1 8th and 19th centuries we have examples of chasing 
unsurpassed anywhere for technical skill, and that have no 
parallel as pictures, because of the variety of alloys introduced. 

The catalogue of eminent chasers in addition to those 
mentioned above, would be too long and too tedious to quote, 
even were I to limit myself to the last hundred and fifty years, 
for many of them belong to the present century, Shummei Hogen, 
for instance, the author of the crane (Plate X. 3) ; and one, 
Natsuo, is still living. In the work of the Japanese chasers, as 
in their carving, there is one very striking feature, the air of 
flexibility given to such objects as serpents or dragons. They 
have the appearance of being modelled in wax rather than of 
being sculptured in a hard substance. In a tsuba by Michinaga 
of Mito (Plate XL i), representing a serpent winding in and 
out of a piece of weatherworn wood, and making for a frog, the 
serpent is not flattened, but round. It is of copper, and must 
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have been twisted ^nd bent by the hammer, but there is no 
trace of that, and had it been cast in pure lead and put into its 
present position, it could not have a greater air of flexibility. It 
has also the great merit of not looking, as most chased or 
carved serpents do, like a stuffed snake skin. Many tsubas have 
the appearance of having been made only as ornaments, and 
not intended for service, such for example as one by Toshinaga, 
which has a haliotis in ivory incrusted in it and projecting 
boldly ; another is the Oni sheltering himself from the peas at 
the New Year, by Furukawa Genchin (Plate XI. 2). Some of 
shakuad nanako have nanten branches with the berries of coral, 
incrustations of malachite, tortoiseshell, etc., but these are, I 
think, of eighteenth or early nineteenth century work. In 
representing fish or aquatic birds swimming, we often find the 
fish or birds shown as partly under water, very skilfully rendered 

The subjects on the tsubas and sword mounts are very varied, 
and although one cannot help imagining that there must be 
some principle underlying the selection, I know of no clue that 
exists to guide us in such a matter. Certain tsubas have been 
pointed out to me as having belonged to priests* swords, but I 
have little faith in the authority, as no special characteristic 
could be shown beyond the fact of the subject being related to 
the Buddhist creed. On the early iron tsubas we find little 
except crests, diapers, heads, landscapes, or flowers, in the early 
Chinese style of painting. The bronze tsubas and mounts of 
the early swords preserved in the temples, are usually in the 
Goto style, with gold borders, and gold kiri crests on s/takudo, 
or with karakusa scrolls inlaid or engraved. In the period 
immediately following, when open-work iron tsubas abounded, 
the dragon was the object most frequently represented. Another 
favourite subject was two crayfish, or two carp, and all these 
things had a special significance, like so many of the plants and 
flowers which figure on the same class of tsuba^ the sakura or 
wild cherry, and the plum, being the predominant ones. Cranes, 
tortoises, and other emblems of longevity are often introduced, 
while in these pierced tsubas diapers and geometric patterns, as 
well as kiri, kiJni, and other crests, abound 

Some of the iron tsubas bear inscriptions incised ; one of 
mine has ^'kai-unr "a change for the better;" another, with 
a general's baton or '^ saihail^ helmet, etc., has deeply incised 
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on one side, the prayer ^^ Natnu Amida Biitsitl^ and on the 
other "Universal peace; sun and moon ever bright" On 
another, there is a spider in its web, a cicada, and a mantis, 
with an inscription to the effect that they represent the three 
virtues of a general, namely, — cleverness, the spider ; — humanity, 
the cicada; — and courage, the mantis. All these three are of 
iron, and their destination is hardly doubtful. But there is 
another design frequently met with, the signification of which 
I have been unable to learn, a mantis in conjunction with a 
broken wheel and a gourd vine. The only explanation I have 
heard is, that it means, "courage \s useless against superior 
force," but I cannot see how it applies. The dragon-fly, usually 
on a kiku crest, or conventional chrysanthemum, is of course 
an emblem of victory and of Japan ; and when, as is often 
the case, a gadfly is added, it refers to the story in the Kojiki, 
of the Emperor Yuriaku, and the dragon-fly killing the gadfly 
that settled on him. The tsubas with the seven stars refer 
to the Tanabata fite on the 7th day of the 7th month, and 
those with numerous constellations damascened upon them, 
possibly belonged to priests' swords. The Eagle swooping on 
a monkey at the foot of a tree is so frequently met with that 
it must have a meaning, and the tiger and storm dragon is 
a very common subject. Some of these have probably been 
used on the swords of a particular class of persons, but the 
subject has never been alluded to in any work I have met 
with. 

In looking at the later eighteenth century work in bronze it 
is difficult to avoid coming to the conclusion that as a rule the 
maker and wearer of tsubas thought chiefly, if not entirely, of 
their decorative and pictorial qualities. The tsuba on Plate XI. 3 
is of bronze, lacquered by Jo-o, and we find some tsubas^ iron 
ones as a rule, with several small works on them by different 
artists, usually, all of them signed. Some tsubas are made of 
two plates of different metals soldered together, not infrequently 
decorated by two different artists ; and the subjects on tsubas, 
made*of bronzes of every kind, as well as of iron or silver, range 
through history, mythology, sacred subjects, folk-lore and tales, 
natural history and views of celebrated places. In the mounts 
of the daggers and short swords we frequently meet with the 
crest of the owner, although this is rarely found on the tsuba. 
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In some tsubas we find two circular holes, often lined with gold 
or some other metal. These are called ^'kinukV tsubas^ the 
holes being for the passage of a cord, tying the tsuba to the 
scabbard. They were used it is said by old men whose age 
and military service exempted them from having to draw the 
sword, either for public or private purposes. I have tsubas 
on which is a small stud pierced with a fine hole, as if to pass a 
wire through it, the use of which I cannot learn. 

The decoration of the scabbard of the sword varied both in 
extent and character, according to the size and the purpose of 
the weapon. In the " tachi " or slung court swords, the lacquer- 
ing was regulated by a strict etiquette, a particular colour and 
style being used on different occasions, and the number and 
position of the crests prescribed. I have already spoken of 
the *'as/n*' or loops by which the sword was suspended, as 
being often decorated in the old swords ; in the modem ones 
they were merely leather loops with metal clasps round them. 
Lower down on the scabbard were various bands called " sem/,'* 
their ostensible use being to secure the prolongations of the 
end of the scabbard, or " icAzsuke" in their place. When the 
**uAisuie'* was short, like the pommel or " kabuto-g-ane" there 
was only one of these bands, called the '^sAibabiki" at a con- 
siderable distance from the end. There was sometimes a broad 
band, pierced and chased, on the slung sword, and at the end 
of the short swords a hole through which was passed a cord 
and tassel. 

The scabbards of many slung swords of the H5j6 family 
preserved in the temples, are of silver or silver gilt, chased or 
engraved, and one of them in the temple of Hachiman at 
Tsurugaoka has both the scabbard and hilt of metal, with the 
pattern of interlaced circles called *^KanawacAigayf^ enamelled. 
Unfortunately there is no date to it, so it throws no light on 
the question as to when enamelling was introduced. These 
•* tacAi " with silver or metal scabbards seem to have generally 
been *'kusari tacAi^' or tacAi hung by bands of chain work, and 
I have two tacAi with hilts and scabbards of cloisonne enamel, 
but they are quite modem. 

These slung swords were also worn in battle, those of the 
commanders having the scabbards usually covered with the skin 
of a bear^ leopard, or tiger, the end of the scabbard broadened 
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out like a fox's brush. These were called ^' sliirasayal* An 
imitation of them in wood, lacquered, was worn in horse racing, 
and a remarkable pair of "//«/J" or war swords belonging to 
the Mori family have scabbards of that form, but they are of 
sandal wood, with dragons in black lacquer. The ordinary war 
tachi had frequently a scabbard of plain wood, or of plain or 
decorated lacquer, and the upper part was often wound round 
with braid or leather, like the hilt, and was then called " ito 
maki** tachi. When this braid covered the entire scabbard it 
was a " sayamaki** tachi. Some were wound round with rattan 
or covered with brocade, and there were at least eleven varieties 
of tachi -worn at court on different occasions. In the ^*daishd*^ 
or pair of swords usually worn, the scabbards were very often 
quite plain, the shorter sword only having a kozukoy and no 
^'kojiril' while that of the longer sword was generally a plain 
piece of horn, or wood. The scabbards were however sometimes 
of tortoiseshell, or of ^^ same-nuril^ and those of red lacquer with 
large green paulownia leaves, are said to be characteristic of the 
Satsuma samurai. 

The scabbard of the ^^ chisa-katana'' a sword intermediate 
between the katana and the wakizashi^ and worn by itself, was 
more highly ornamented, having frequently not only a kozuka^ 
but large menuki and an elaborate ^^kojiri^ On the short 
swords and daggers a great variety of ornamental work was 
expended, and of a very high class (Plate XII. i) ; we even 
find eminent lacquerers decorating the scabbards, although the 
work is rarely signed ; the Ken (Plate XII. 2) has a scabbard 
of Guri lacquer. It is also on these smaller weapons that 
we most frequently meet with the enamelled mounts, and 
they are often a little group of mounts by celebrated chasers 
collected by an amateur. For the most part the body of the 
scabbard is of modem work, for the Japanese gentleman from 
time to time had his blades remounted when the lacquer of 
the scabbard had become worn or injured. The daggers and 
short swords of wood, with carved insects and serpents in 
ivory, tortoiseshell, etc., having very frequently tsubas of 
carved wood, are said to be the work of the present century 
and to have been worn by the head men of villages, but I 
have found no reference to them in Japanese works. As a 
rule their blades are of very poor quality ; but some wooden 
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Fig. X.— Wakizashi ; Silver Dragon Mbnuki on Scabbard (p. 83). 
Fig. 2.--KEN ; thb Scabbard of Guri Lacquer. 17TH Cent. (p. 96). 
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scabbards are of a diflFerent character, ornamented in a different 
style, and sigpied by Shibayama, Toyomasa, or other celebrated 
carvers. 

To those who have specially directed their attention to the 
Japanese sword and its mounts, I need hardly apologise for the 
meagreness and poverty of this sketch. The time and space . 
at my disposal render it impossible for me, even were I 
competent to do so, to enter fully into any part of the subject. 
My chief object has been to indicate how very wide and 
interesting a field of study and observation is opened by the 
Japanese sword and its fittings, and to suggest that every 
branch of it merits the attention of the collector and of the 
student. 

Mr. GowLAND, Member of Council^ after complimenting the author 
upon his extremely able paper, gave an address upon the Prehistoric 
Swords of Japan, and on the Metals and Alloys used in the decoration 
of Japanese Swords and Sword Furniture, of which the following is an 
abstract. 

As we go back to the earlier periods of Japanese history and still 
further to prehistoric times, we find a complete change in the form of 
the sword and its mounts. The sword is without curve, having a 
perfectly straight back and a single cutting edge, and the only part of 
its furniture which does not differ much from that of modem times 
is the tsuba. This straight sword, numerous specimens of which have 
been dug out, from time to time, from the ancient dolmens and 
chambered tumuli, marks the beginning of the Iron Age in Japan 
and appears to die out about the end of the sixth century. It was in 
&ct the sword of the Japanese during the dolmen period 

The tsuba or guard of this ancient sword is generally of iron, but 
sometimes of copper or bronze coated with gold These early guards 
were flat pieces of metal of an oviform outline generally pierced with 
six or more trapezoidal apertures, but otherwise without ornament 

The grip was of wood, in some case sheathed with plates of copper 
which are expanded into a large bulb-shaped pommel The plates are 
sometimes coated with gold and ornamented with punched and repauss^ 
work. Several scabbards of these swords have been found sheathed 
with gilt copper similarly ornamented 

One only of these ancient swords has a grip wound round with silver 
wire, and broad bands of silver encircling its wooden scabbard. 

The alloys, Shakudo, shibuichi^ brass, and sentoku were unknown in 
these early days, they are, in fact, not of great antiquity, and the sword 
mounts in the fabrication of which they have been used belong 
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essentially to the curved sword and to the dagger or dirk which are 
not older than mediaeval times. 

The oldest of these alloys is brass (composed of copper and zinc). 
It was introduced into Japan during the establishment of Buddhism 
about the seventh century, but has never been regarded with much 
favour by the Japanese, gilt copper being almost always preferred, so 
that no guards of brass even of the late mediaeval period have been 
found. 

ShakudOf an alloy of copper with varying proportions of gold up 
to about 4 %, is not of very great age, but there are no records of its 
first use, and the date of its origin cannot be accurately determined. 
The earliest dated specimen of metal work in the decoration of which 
it appears, so far as he had been able to trace, is only of the eighth 
year of Tensho 1580 a.d., but it had then been in use for probably 
a century at least 

Shibuuhif an alloy of copper with varying proportions of silver 
generally from 50 to 20 %, was not known to the Japanese in mediaeval 
times ; in fact, it does not appear to have been used until much later 
than shakudo. The descriptions given of the ornamental appendages 
of historical swords even as late as the seventeenth century do not 
mention it, and the first record we have of the alloy only dates from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century (1706 A.D.), when it was used 
in the Government Mint, in the preparation of silver bars termed 
" chogin^^ which were used for commercial purposes. There are several 
examples of its use in sword guards about the same date, but it seems 
then to have been chiefly employed as a substitute for a richer alloy, 
a pure silver surface having been given to it by special treatment and 
not the fine grey patina of later times. 

Sentoku or yellow bronze consisting of copper, tin, and zinc is of 
considerable antiquity, a variety of it was known as early as the Nara 
period, but it does not appear to have been used in sword furniture 
earlier than the sixteenth century. He regarded this monograph on 
the Furniture of the Sword by Mr. Gilbertson as one of the most 
valuable papers which had been communicated to the Society. 

Mr. Harding Smith considered there was no branch of Japanese 
Art which displayed more ingenuity and variety, both in design and 
workmanship, than the decoration of the Sword and its furniture, not 
to mention the wonderful skill and art, which is hidden rather than 
displayed, in the forging of the blades, although this, of course, did not 
come within the scope of the present paper. 

Mr. HuiSH said : The only points in Mr. Gilbertson's paper from 
which I venture to dissent are those in which he speaks somewhat 
disparagingly concerning the Gotos and Sotea It is quite true con- 
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ceming the former, that most of their work is distinguished by a painful 
formality, and by the worst of modelling, especially in that of the human 
figure; but it must not be forgotten how they were trammelled by 
tradition in both these respects, and I must certainly plead that their 
admirable workmanship should be placed in the balance as a counter- 
poise. So too with Soten, we have not only admurable workmanship in 
the best of his pieces, but, could we decipher the incidents in his battle 
scenes, an interest altogether his own in his pictorial representations of 
them. It is true that most of the so-called Sotens are inferior reproduc- 
tions, and Mr. Gilbertson blames him for allowing them, an assumption 
which may be unfounded, for they may have been done without his 
assent, or even after his death. Their number shows how popular he 
was, and therefore how probable it is that unauthorised imitations 
would become current 

With reference to Mr. Gilbertson's frequent difficulties in obtaining 
information, it is an altogether remarkable phase of the subject. One 
would have thought, for instance, that the reason for the very general use 
of insects, fish, and crustacese would be of common knowledge. But 
I have never been able to elicit any information save the improbable 
suggestion that they were used in the decoration of naval officers' swords ! 

Mr. Gilbertson's removal from London has undoubtedly retarded 
the appreciation of Japanese Sword furniture for a long while. Whilst 
he lived here not only was his collection open to every appreciator for 
study, but it could be seen under the advantage of his personal and 
fascinating explanations. With no collections (save of tsuba) in either 
of our museums, it is impossible for a would-be collector to form any 
idea of its merits. At present there are not half a dozen collections 
of the beautiful fuchi kashira or kozuka in Great Britain, where there 
might well be a hundred. 

Mr. Matthew Garbutt asked: In reference to the photographs 
exhibited by Mr. Gowland of the straight swords discovered in primitive 
tombs, and with which no guards were found ; does Mr. Gowland infer, 
from the indications remaining, that these swords were originally guard- 
less ? I believe that some of the early weapons of other countries had 
no guard at all, or only such a slight defence as could be readily made 
in one piece with the blade. 

In reply to Mr. Garbutt, Mr. Gowland said — that although the 
Swords tiiat he had found in his explorations of the Japanese Dolmens 
were without guards, yet their tangs were of the same form as those 
which had been discovered with guards attached. The absence of 
guards might be due either to their having been made of perishable 
materials, or the sword blades might have been buried withqut them. 

Mr. a. Diosy, Vice- Chairman of Council^ said that but little could 
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be added to Mr. Gilbertson's most instructive Paper, yet he might call 
attention to one or two of the adjuncts to the Japanese sword, which, 
if not strictly appertaining to the decoration of that weapon, still had 
a distinct decorative value, and were interesting from the uses to which 
they were put He would speak, in the first place, of the Sage-o, the 
long flat silken cord, or braid, passed through the Kurikata, (the cleat, 
or loop, of metal or of horn, affixed to the scabbard,) and then, 
repeatedly, through the folds of the obi^ or girdle, in which the sword 
was worn, so as to secure the weapon in its place. This cord, probably 
derived from the cord-slings by which the tachi^ the long sword of 
ancient Japan, was suspended from the waist, was put to a very curious 
use. It was drawn out of the Kurikata when the swordsman prepared 
for action and thrown, with wonderful rapidity, over the shoulders and 
tied behind the back, catching up the fulness of the wide sleeves and 
thus baring the fore-arms. This action of throwing and tieing the 
Sage-o was performed in an incredibly short space of time, and not only 
by swordsmen, but habitually, to this day, by all Japanese when about 
to engage in any work requiring the free use of the arms. Members 
had an opportunity of witnessing this when the Daiku Midzutani 
Takichi gave practical demonstrations of carpentry at the Tenth 
Ordinary Meeting.^ There was another use for the Sage-^ in Old 
Japan, one in which the Samurai were tramed from boyhood, namely, 
as a cord for securing prisoners. The forming of the cord into many 
kinds of nooses, loops and knots was taught for this purpose, for which 
the Sage-o was well adapted, being of great strength. He was glad to 
know that several Collectors of swords were also collecting these cords, 
many of which were of exquisite hues, in many cases in combinations 
of two colours, generally purple and white. 

The Ko-gatana^ or knife, which fitted into one side of the scabbard 
of the waki'zashiy the short sword or dirk, was put to various uses. 
With it the ^Uoup de grdce'* was given to an enemy, the little knife 
being driven into his heart, and it was also sometimes used as a missile, 
swordsmen being often very skilful in throwing it. The Ko-gatana was, 
besides, employed for every use to which a knife could be put, and, 
both in this respect and in the manner in which it was carried, it bore 
a striking resemblance to the small knife carried on the side of the 
sheath of the Scottish Highlander's dirk, or of the dagger worn in his 
stocking. 

The last adjunct to the Japanese sword to which he would call 
attention was the Kogau The uses to which this skewer was put were 
curious. In the bad old days of hereditary feuds and of relentless 
revenge for real, or fancied, wrongs — days from which New Japan was 
separated by a space of less than thirty years — the avenger, having slain 
* Cf. "Trans, and Proc," Vol. II., pp. 224 to 227. 
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his enemy, sometimes after biding his time for years, would thrust his 
Kogai into the corpse, so that those who might find it, recognising the 
badge of the owner on the metal skewer, would know who was the 
slayer and suspicion would not ^ on an innocent person. Sometimes 
the assassin went further and pinned to the body of his victim, by means 
of the Kogai^ a full statement, duly signed and sealed, of his reasons 
for the deed. In some cases the slayer then retired to a secluded spot 
and committed seppuku (suicide by cuttmg open the abdomen,) in other 
instances he surrendered to the authorities for trial and punishment, 
but, as a rule, having left his Kogai behind him for the purposes just 
explained, he would hurry away from the spot, assume a disguise, 
change his name, and become a Rd-nitiy a roving Samurai^ owning 
all^;iance to no feudal Lord, practically an outlaw, and with a prospect 
of coming to a violent end with someone else's Kogai sticking in his 
body. There was another use for the Kogai in Old Japan. In the 
days of continual civil war in Japan it was the custom to decapitate 
a fallen foe, if a warrior of any importance, and to present his head to 
the Chief, or General, as a proof of prowess in battle. Now, a Samurai 
could not touch a corpse without being defiled, but the Kogai^ stuck 
into the magCy or top-knot of hair, formed a handle by which the ghastly 
trophy could be carried without fear of contamination. A sheet or two 
of stout oiled paper were placed, neatly folded, under the neck to 
prevent the blood from dripping to the ground, and thus the head was 
brought to the Commander with due regard to the rules of ^^ etiquette^* 
He thought they had every reason to be grateful to their fellow-Member 
Mr. Gilbertson for his very valuable Paper on the decoration of the 
Japanese Sword, a weapon that was very much to the fore at that time. 
Mr. Gilbertson was a most careful and painstaking investigator, so 
that they might rely implicitly on statements made by him embodying 
the results of his patient researches. 
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THE 

SEVENTEENTH ORDINARY MEETING, 

(Second of the Fourth Session,) 
December 12, 1894. 

[Held at tJu Society's RoomSy 20, Hanover Square,] 



Mr. Alfred Cock, q.c, f.s.a., m.j.s., took the Chair at 8.30 p.m. 

In introducing the Lecturer of the evening, Dr. T. Okamura, he 
said : It was a fact which probably not very long since could scarcely 
have been conceived as possible, that a citizen of the great Empire of 
Japan should be standing here in this City of London, a member of 
one of the oldest and most characteristic professions of our country, 
educated professionally at one of the Inns of Court, and at the same 
time a president of one of the Courts of Japan. Commissioners in his 
country had made the experiment, in which they had succeeded to a 
remarkable degree, of carefully and scientifically examining the different 
judicial systems of Europe, and adopting such parts of them as were 
suitable to the conditions of Japan. Mr. Okamura was here to-night 
to tell us the results of those investigations, and the form in which they 
had been practically adopted in his country. 

They had during the last few months seen the most marvellous and 
astonishing results of the adoption by Japan of Western principles and 
science with regard to war ! They had now, he believed for the first 
time, an opportunity of judging of the adoption of principles of equal 
magnitude and importance in the organization of the Institutions of 
Peace. 

Dr. Okamura then read his paper. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM OF JAPAN. 

By T. Okamura, L.L.D. (Tokio,) MJ.S., &c., of the Tokio Bar 
and of the Middle Temple, late President of the Yokohama 
District Court 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Before I read my paper, I 
wish to make a few remarks. I am afraid that I may frighten you by 
appearing in such a funny dress. These are the cap and gown which 
every Japanese barrister must wear in Court. I appear before you as 
a Japanese barrister for your curiosity. I am also afraid that the 
technicality of the subject of my paper and the imperfection of my 
English will tax your patience. For this I beg to ask your kind 
indulgence. 

The object of this paper is chiefly to give a short account of 
our Judicial System and its progress since the Restoration of 
the Imperial Authority in 1869. But in order to do so, I am 
obliged to make some reference to the judicial system under 
the Tokugawa Government ; for even after the Restoration it 
had a marked influence for a certain period, and unless we have 
some knowledge of it we are unable to see how far our judicial 
system has made progress. 

Unfortunately, however, the judicial system under the 
Tokugawa Government is not very well known, owing to the 
want of reliable books and papers, as all judicial matters were 
kept secret at that time. Thus my knowledge of this subject 
is necessarily limited, and I can only give a few scattered details. 

At the outset, I may state positively that the judicial system 
under the Tokugawa Government was entirely unaffected by 
any European forms of procedure, even after the country had 
been thrown open to European civilization. As on all other 
branches of our institutions, China had a great influence, and 
laws and customs were more or less affected by Chinese morals 
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and literature. When Chinese civilization was first introduced 
into Japan, our ancestors tried to adopt Chinese laws and 
customs, as we now adopt those of Europe. The elaborate 
codes, known as Ritsu, Rei, Kaku, Shild, were mere repro- 
ductions of Chinese laws of the Tong Dynasty. Although 
these laws were actually used for a certain period, the feudal 
system acted as a bar to their operation. In fact, the feudal 
system had exactly the same effect in Japan as it had in 
Europe. It completely prevented any organized system of law. 
What we therefore find under the Tokugawa Government are 
a few scattered rules for the punishment of crimes, and very few 
for civil matters. Under the feudal system, besides the feudal 
lords or Daimios with the Shogun at their head, there was 
a marked distinction between the Samurai class or warriors, and 
the Heimin class or common people. Trade or commerce was 
the business of the latter class, and consequently developed 
very little. Land was the property of the lord, and peasants 
were serfs attached to the land. Hence, there was hardly 
such a thing as what we now call an individual right of 
property. Even the right of life and death, or Jus vitae necisque, 
if I may use the Latin expression, might be said to have been 
in the hands of the lord as it had been in the hands of the 
paterfamilias at Rome. Each feudal lord had almost absolute 
power in his own domain, though it is said that in cases of an 
important nature, regulations issued by the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment had to be observed. Hence, there must have been 
different laws in different provinces. 

The customs and regulations which I now mention are those 
of the Tokugawa Government 

The most remarkable feature is that there was little or no 
distinction between law and morals. The Confucian theory 
of morals was freely adopted. Those who have read the 
autobiographical works of the celebrated Arai Hakuseki will 
be quite convinced of the truth of my statement He was the 
greatest statesman, economist, and scholar of his time — added 
to which he had the honour of being the first Japanese who 
learned a European language and wrote about Europe. Having 
been the teacher of the fifth Shogun and an adviser of the 
Government, his opinions were frequently asked in order to 
decide civil and criminal cases, when new and important 
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questions had arisen. His answers were always wise, and did 
much good to the country. Perhaps some of the ladies and 
gentlemen present may have heard of the celebrated case of the 
47 Ronins who in retaliation killed the enemy of their master. 
Retaliation itself was not forbidden by law. Thus, public 
opinion was much inclined in their favour. The Government 
was at a loss how to decide the case. The opinion of the 
celebrated Chinese scholar Ogin Sorai was asked, and he 
answered that however praiseworthy the deed might have been 
as an act of the Samurai, a breach of the public peace could not 
be tolerated, and if such a deed were left unpunished, deeds of 
a much graver nature, perhaps even affecting the dignity of the 
Shogun might be committed. He seems to have answered like 
a lawyer. Hence, those Ronins were sentenced to commit 
karakiri. 

There was also no demarcation between judicial and 
executive offices. The prime minister {Gotairo)^ other ministers 
{Garoju\ the director of the ecclesiastical bureau (Jishabugio), 
the director of the treasury bureau {Kanjobugio), the governor 
of the city {Machibugio)^ were all judges, and sat on the bench 
to try civil and criminal cases. Under these judges, there were 
Shiraheyaku or assistant judges, and Tonteyaku or clerks, who 
were actually judges, as their recommendations were generally 
adopted by the superior judges. Hence, in later days of 
corruption, these semi-judges had very great power, and were 
much dreaded by the people. 

Civil and criminal trials were conducted privately, and the 
knowledge of law and practice became secret in the hands of the 
officials, just as the knowledge of the Roman law and practice 
had once been sacred in the hands of the patricians till Cnaeus 
Flavius, a clerk of the Court, betrayed the secret. 

One most remarkable rule in criminal trials was that no 
prisoner could be convicted and punished for his crime unless he 
made a full confession. No doubt this rule was adopted with 
a benevolent motive, and by a full confession was meant a 
voluntary confession. But as torture was permitted to be 
employed at the discretion of the judge, the rule was much 
abused to extort confessions. Many innocent persons might 
succumb as victims to the rule, while many desperate criminals 
might escape scot-free. But it must be admitted that, even 
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then, judges who resorted to torture were considered to have 
been bad judges. The name of a judge, Ooka yechi zen-no- 
Kami, is much revered even now, because he seldom resorted to 
the horrible means of torture. The Tenichibo trial was the cause 
cilibre of Tokugawa trials. It was through skilful examinations 
and much pains taken in order to collect important evidence, that 
Ooka obtained a full voluntary confession from the pretender to 
the heirship of the Shogun. His reputation as a judge rests 
on many remarkable and even exaggerated stories. But I am 
informed that he was an honest and straightforward judge, who 
always took pains in trying his case lest he might convict the 
innocent. 

In the trial of civil cases, the most remarkable rule was what 
is called Meyasutadashi^ or preliminary examination. It was the 
duty of the clerks of the Court to examine whether a case was 
properly made up for trial. They would not mind rejecting the 
case on a mere technicality of forms. In short, the law and 
practice became quite as technical, or, if I may use the expression 
of Sir Henry Maine, quite as " rigid " as in any other system 
known in the history of law. You will be much surprised to 
hear that there were half a dozen ways of writing the Japanese 
words of respect, On and Sama, which latter is equivalent to 
the English word Sir or Mr., and if the poor petitioner did not 
use the proper word according to the rank of the officer 
addressed, his case would instantly be dismissed, as once in 
England a prisoner was acquitted on the ground that the 
indictment did not state a shoe instead of a pair of shoes, 
because the prisoner stole only one shoe. Another prominent 
rule was that judges should try to effect a compromise between 
contending parties. In a very small proportion of cases was 
the whole case tried. The Court would hear some evidence, 
but would advise the parties to come to terms. This, too, is 
a wise rule. But parties would sometimes be forced to go on 
in order to show the ability of the judge. 

In civil and criminal cases the judgments were always 
written, and some of them were very elaborate, the trial having 
been conducted with much skill and precision. I heard a case 
of a dispute concerning the boundary of a certain piece of land 
when I was a judge. One of the parties produced as evidence a 
written judgment of the Tokugawa time to which a survey of the 
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land was attached. The opposite party disputed the reliability 
of the survey, as having been made two hundred years ago. 
When a new survey was made upon the European method, the 
result exactly coincided with the one attached to the judgment. 

I will now pass on to the punishments for crimes under the 
Tokugawa system. The mere mention of their name is enough 
to illustrate the nature of their severity. Crucifixion, burning, 
sawing, beheading, and whipping, with other punishments such 
as transportation, were inflicted upon unfortunate criminals' 
according to the nature of their crimes. Even a Japanese of the 
present age would hardly believe, when told, that his ancestors 
employed such cruel methods of punishment 

Such having been the system of law and practice under the 
Tokugawa Government, the brighter sun of the New Empire 
begun to shine after the Revolution of 1868. But the revolution 
of the judicial system did not come all at once, but slowly and 
steadily. For a short period, most of the laws used by the 
Tokugawa Government were still observed as a matter of 
necessity. However, the new government was eager to adopt 
the European system in this, as in other branches of our institu- 
tions. In 1870, the Judicial Department, as a separate board, 
was established, and the late unfortunate but misguided Yeto 
Shinpei was appointed the Minister of Justice. He had a great 
influence in the Cabinet, and attempted to make reforms on a 
grand scale. The imperfections and severity of criminal law 
induced him to pass a new criminal code, which was framed after 
the Chinese criminal code. All severe punishments except that 
of beheading were abolished, together with the horrible practice 
of torture. He employed French and English lawyers as legal 
advisers. It is said, he was so influenced by European ideas of 
law that he intended to adopt the Code Napoleon as the Japanese 
law. As he was a very energetic man, he might have succeeded 
in his attempt had he retained office much longer. 

A little later on, M, Boissonade, Professor in the University of 
Paris, was employed as a legal adviser. He was entrusted not 
only with the teaching of French law, but also with the compila- 
tion of civil and criminal codes. The Judicial Department 
established a law school for the teaching of French law. The 
Imperial University was not idle, and English law was taught 
there by English and American lawyers. Some students of these 
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two schools were sent to England, America, and France to 
complete their studies, and I am one of those who were sent to 
England. 

Between 1870 and 1878, much time was occupied in the 
preparation of judicial reforms. In the latter year, the new 
Criminal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure were pro- 
mulgated. These were framed by M. Boissonade after the 
French codes. By this new code, the capital punishment of 
beheading was supplanted by that of hanging, which is inflicted 
only upon those who are convicted of high treason, murder, and 
arson. Perhaps the punishment for arson may seem to be too 
severe. But most Japanese houses being built of wood, fire 
often has dreadful results. To prevent this, the punishment 
is still kept in the code, although it is very seldom inflicted, 
except in cases of a grave nature accompanied with loss of life. 
I am convinced that it will soon be changed for a milder punish- 
ment Penal servitude, imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, fines, and certain periods of police supervision, are the 
only other punishments inflicted for other crimes. We have 
no such corporal punishment as flogging or whipping. Young 
criminals are sent to reformatory schools in the prisons instead 
of being punished in the ordinary way. These codes have been 
since revised, and work remarkably well. 

One thing, which I may mention in addition, is the law 
relating to duelling. No express mention of duelling is made 
in our Criminal Code. A few years ago, a young man sent 
a challenge to another, who courageously declined it The 
question having been much discussed by lawyers, the govern- 
ment immediately passed a law by which duelling is now 
forbidden under pain of punishment varying from imprisonment 
with hard labour to death. Thus, happily, not a single case 
of duelling has ever occurred in my country. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure is almost similar to that of 
France. The public prosecutor, the examining judge, and the 
ordinary judge are three principal factors of criminal justice. 
The prosecution is conducted by the public prosecutor, and the 
examining judge, after examining the case, either commits the 
prisoner for trial or acquits him. The ordinary judge tries and 
decides all cases committed for trial. One point which requires 
particular mention is that the preliminary examination is 
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conducted privately by the examining judge, as in the French 
system. The reason assigned for this secret examination is this, 
that unless it is kept secret, necessary evidence may not be 
forthcoming. But as the law permits the ordinary judge to 
use at his discretion the written evidence taken down by the 
examining judge, there is some fear that sometimes injustice 
may occur. The prisoner is permitted to give evidence, and is 
examined like a witness both in the preliminary examination 
and upon trial. The philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, who wrote 
so much on this subject, would be satisfied with our system. 

There are three grades of criminal courts — the Court of First 
Instance, the Appellate Court, and the Court of Cassation. The 
Appellate Court is the final court of facts, and the Court of 
Cassation is the final court of law. The difference between the 
English system and ours is that we allow an appeal upon 
questions of fact 

As to civil law and its procedure. It was not until 1891 that 
any actual reform on a large scale was effected. But it must 
not be thought that we had no civil law until that time. 
Even at the time when our criminal law had only assumed a 
Chinese shape European principles of civil law had been freely 
adopted, and as there was no general written law, judges might 
adopt these at their discretion, as their ratio decidendi. I say 
" no ^^;/^tf/ written law," for there were many written regulations, 
which already adopted European principles. The progress of 
civilization has introduced various transactions hitherto unknown 
to us, and this naturally made it necessary to pass new regu- 
lations. Thus we had regulations for bills and notes, banking, 
shipping, mining, patents, copyrights, etc, beside an immense 
quantity of regulations that affected administration. 

The drafts of the new Civil and Commercial Codes (though I 
submit the distinction is rather unscientific, however convenient) 
had been prepared long before this, and repeated attempts had 
been made to pass them as law. But the questions which they 
affected were so wide and grave that the Government did not 
press them, as I think, very wisely. Only with the year 1891 did 
the time of our great judicial reform arrive. In that year, the 
Civil Code, the Code of Civil Procedure, the Commercial Code, 
and the Code of the Constitution of Courts were promulgated. 
Of these, the Code of the Constitution of Courts, the Code of 
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Civil Procedure, and Chapters on Companies, partnerships, 
banking, bills and notes, and registry for trade books in the 
Commercial Code were put in force, whilst the operation of 
the Civil Code and main parts of the Commercial Code were 
postponed until 1894. In the meantime, lawyers have been 
active in examining as to their propriety, and it is no wonder, 
considering the nature of such voluminous codes, that a great 
many defects and errors have been found. The consequence 
is, that the Parliament has already passed a law to appoint 
a committee for their revision. This committee, of which I 
am one of the members, is now sitting for that work. I am 
happy to say that England recently took the lead of making 
a new treaty with Japan, and other countries are now going to 
follow your just example. Henceforth, Japan must undertake a 
very onerous duty in sight of the civilized world, and for this 
we must be prepared with good laws. 

Now, it is quite idle to recapitulate here what is contained in 
these codes. I will content myself with stating that the Civil 
and Commercial Codes are very much like the French and 
German Codes, and that the Code of the Constitution of Courts 
and the Code of Civil Procedure are nearly German. 

I will, however, mention some points which may interest the 
British public on account of the difference from their own 
procedure. 

The constitution of the civil courts is similar to that of the 
criminal courts. There are three courts — ^the Court of Cassation, 
the Appellate Court, and the District Court — besides the courts 
called Divisional Courts, which have jurisdiction over small 
matters like your county courts. Three judges sit in the District 
Courts, five in the Appellate Courts, and seven in the Court of 
Cassation. 

We have no jury system in civil and criminal trials. The 
jury system has been a great bulwark of liberty in England, 
and you are justly proud of it. But in a country like Japan, 
I believe it much safer to leave the trial of fact as well as of 
law in the hands of experienced judges rather than in the hands 
of a dozen uneducated men. 

One point, which I wish to mention particularly, is the mode 
of appointing judges. The position of judges is made secure 
by the Imperial Constitution, and they are irremovable except 
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by the decision of the Disciplinary Court But they are not 
appointed invariably from barristers, but are more frequently 
appointed from those who are specially educated for that 
purpose. This is the German method. The candidates must 
of course pass examinations, one for their legal knowledge and 
the other for their practical knowledge. It seems to be a very 
ingenious rule, but I doubt whether experienced and good 
judges can be obtained in that way. I am happy to mention 
that the present Minister of Justice lately appointed many 
judges from barristers — a thing which has seldom happened 
before. 

It is said that the salaries of Japanese judges are very small 
I admit that they are small, varying from 400 yen to 5000 yen 
per annum, if we compare them with the salaries of English 
judges. But living in my country being very cheap, the officials 
are not so badly paid as you think. 

I will now make a few remarks on our Civil and Commercial 
Codes. All commercial transactions being much alike in civil- 
ized countries, it is not difficult to adopt European principles. 
The same thing may be said in civil cases, such as contracts 
and torts. The most difficult branches are those which relate to 
land and family relations. We have done away with the feudal 
system completely, and no such complicated system of tenure 
remains now. Every owner of land has an absolute property, 
subject, of course, to the right of eminent domain. The only 
customs which are the relics of the feudal system are three 
rights of common — that is, the common of pasture, the common 
of piscary, and the common of drawing water. These are rights 
which Japanese farmers have exercised from time immemorial, 
and are valued so much that it is impossible to abolish them 
unless we break up our land system. So we must maintain and 
protect them by law. In other respects, it is not so difficult 
to adopt the advanced principles of property as it was at first 
supposed. 

The reform in the law of family relations need not be difficult. 
The paternal power is undoubtedly great in my country, and 
filial duties to parents are considered the greatest of all duties. 
Hence the consent of parents is required for the marriage of 
their children. Still change is steadily taking place in our 
customs, and no educated parents would make objections to 
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the free marriage of their children, except when a young couple 
would rush into a hasty marriage, which will in the future cause 
misery and unhappiness. Marriage with the deceased wife's 
sister, which has been the subject of so much discussion in 
England, is tolerated It is said that the number of divorced 
is very great in Japan. It is very great, but this is on account 
of the freedom of divorce which married parties can obtain if 
they are mutually agreed. Otherwise the Court would never 
allow divorce except on the grounds enumerated in the Civil 
Code, which are not very different from those of any European 
law. The only institution that is firmly established is adoption. 
The family name is so much revered in my country, that it is 
necessary to have the institution of adoption to keep up an 
unbroken succession of the family name. In short, the pro- 
visions which are contained in the Civil Code as to family 
relations may fairly be put into execution, however they may 
seem difficult to the European mind. 

I shall now refer to our legal education. The Imperial 
University has, ever since its establishment, been very active in 
the matter of legal education. Since the new codes came out 
attention has been mainly directed to the study of the principles 
contained in these codes. Still, the English, German, and French 
laws are taught there by native and foreign professors. It has 
already produced several hundred graduates in law. Some of 
these have also established private law schools, where thousands 
of students are now prosecuting their studies. 

Lastly, I come to my own profession. The profession of 
barrister was entirely unknown in the time of the Tokugawa 
Dynasty and for some time after the Revolution. Parties were 
obliged to conduct their cases themselves or through their 
relatives. Gradually, those who were not relatives appeared in 
courts as such in order to undertake the task for remuneration. 
These fictitious relatives were considered to be a class of 
dangerous persons, and were much dreaded by the name of 
Kujishi, or Suit-makers. However, the reform of our judicial 
system made it necessary to have the profession. As early as 
1 88 1, a regulation was passed, by which an examination was 
made obligatory for the qualification of admission to the bar. 
This examination was at first very easy, although perhaps not 
so easy as the keeping of terms by eating dinners. Gradually, 
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with the prepress of legal education, the examination for the 
bar has attained an equal footing with that of the Imperial 
University, which, I think, may compete with examinations 
conducted in any university in Europe or America. I may add, 
that there is no such distinction of professions' as between 
barristers and solicitors. Thus, all legal business is transacted 
by barristers only. 

The cap and gown in which I appear this evening were 
recently introduced by law. The judges, the public prosecutoi^, 
and the clerks of the courts wear the same caps and gowns, but 
with differences in the colour of the lining. Here we have our 
own ancient costume, which prevailed two thousand years ago. 

Thus far have we constructed our legal machine after the 
European model, and no doubt there are many defects yet to 
be remedied. But the chief question that remains is how to 
handle the machine. This depends upon the skill and experi- 
ence of the engineers of law — I mean, judges and barristers. 
Of all things the purity of the bench is the most important for 
the administration of justice. In no country in the world is 
justice so impartially administered as here in England, and this 
impartiality is maintained by a harmonious co-operation of the 
bench and the bar with the supervision of public opinion. It is 
my fervent desire that the time may soon come when I shall be 
able to use for my country the words of the Lord Chief Justice 
in his recent speech at the Lord Mayor's Banquet — " It was 
the proud boast of England and of the English bench that it 
was centuries since the breath of suspicion was whispered 
against the judges of the land. During these centuries their 
judicial ermine had remained spotless and without stain." 

Mr. J. Seymour Salaman, m.j.s., said that in Dr. Okamura's address 
he had referred to the Consular jurisdiction, and had promised some 
explanation. It was a matter extremely interesting to many important 
firms in this country who were desirous to register their trade marks 
in Japan, and he had always understood that this privilege would 
depend upon the abolition of the Consular jurisdiction. Could Dr. 
Okamura give them any information on the subject ? 

Dr. Okamura replied that, now that the treaty was signed, he thought 
it would be better to say nothing at all about Consular jurisdiction. 

The Chairman suggested that perhaps the lecturer might say 
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something as to the general provisions of the treaty with reference to 
trials in which foreigners were interested. 

Dr. Okamura said that, with regard to the right of trial, they had an 
equal right, that was to say, they had jurisdiction over British subjects 
in Japan in the same way as Great Britain had over Japanese subjects 
in Britain. There was one thing he might mention, and that was that 
there was no absolute property in land in Japan. Land could be 
leased, but it could not become absolute property. He might add 
that there was no Consular jurisdiction under the treaty. The Consular 
jurisdictions were entirely abolished, and the Japanese would have 
the same rights with regard to British subjects as Great Britain had 
with respect to Japanese subjects. 

Dr. S. ScHiDROwiTZ asked what the law was with regard to the 
registration of title in land. 

Dr. Okamura said that every title to property in Japan had to be 
registered. 

Mr. Robert A. McLean, Member of Council^ said : Four years ago, 
when I was in Japan, the question of Treaty Revision had reached 
an acute stage. Excited public meetings were being held of those 
opposed to the renewal of the treaty, and of those in favour of it The 
former were composed, almost exclusively, of Japanese ; and the Soshi^ 
or " Young Japan," played an important, and sometimes a noisy, part 
at them. The latter were almost entirely Europeans, who feared even- 
handed justice could not be obtained by them in the native tribunals, 
as at present in their Consular Coiurts. Feeling ran so high that fears 
were entertained that personal violence might be offered to those who 
took a leading part amongst the Europeans; and I well remember 
being struck by the novel sight of Japanese soldiers or police walking 
sentry in front of Englishmen's houses to protect them from harm. 
Japanese guarding Englishmen, in a time of excitement, was to me 
a significant object-lesson of Japan's desire and fitness to see justice 
done. No violence, so far as I know, was attempted. The fears sub- 
sided. The sentries disappeared; and by the peaceful methods of 
diplomacy a treaty has been concluded between Great Britain and 
Japan, giving to the Japanese the same jurisdiction in their country, 
over the British, as we exercise over Japanese in ours. It is most 
gratifying to us that our country should have been the first to conclude 
such a treaty, without waiting to see how "the cat jumped," and 
irrespective of what other nations might do. 

The learned Doctor's reference to the criminal code in Japan recaUs 
to mind some visits made by me to prisons in that country. They 
struck me as great hives of industry. Every man was at work, and 
those who had no occupation when they entered, were taught one. 
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Not only were ordinary trades practised, but art industries, such as 
carving, cloisonne^ jar and kakemono painting. Ordinary education 
was taught to boys and others. All were evidently well clothed, fed, 
and cared for. The whole place seemed bright and lively, and wanting 
in the gloom characteristic of our prisons. I was particularly struck 
by a group of men clad in the ordinary peasant's blue cotton — a 
striking contrast to the light buff-colour garments of the other prisoners ; 
and, on inquiry, was informed that the men in blue had finished their 
term of sentence, but preferred to continue work in the prison for wages 
rather than leave. I more particularly refer to the great prison of the 
Sumida Gawa, near Tokio, where the only objectionable feature which 
caught my eye was a kind of cage about 4^ feet long, broad, and high, 
where a prisoner could neither stand erect nor lie at length, reserved 
for recalcitrant criminals, and where they might be confined seven 
days at a time. Perhaps the learned Doctor will inform us whether 
the cage is still used. 

Dr. Okamura said he was ready to answer that The cage was 
only used for prisoners who became very violent, and whom it was 
impossible to deal with in any other way. It was, however, very 
seldom used. He might mention that he had visited some English 
prisons, and there he had been shown the dark cells — (laughter) — 
which corresponded to the Japanese cage of which Mr. McLean had 
spoken. 

Dr. S. ScHiDROWiTZ asked if the lecturer could give them any 
information with regard to mining laws in Japan. 

Dr. Okamura replied that the mining laws were exactly the same 
as those in Germany. He had particularly omitted any reference in 
his paper to mining and many other matters because they did not really 
come within the judicial question, but more affected the executive and 
general administration. 

Mr. a. Di6sv, Vice-Chairman of Council^ after warmly complimenting 
the Lecturer on his valuable Paper and on his reading thereof, thanked 
him for appearing that night arrayed in his Japanese forensic costume, 
which was most interesting historically, as a revival of very ancient 
dress and headgear. In the course of his Paper the Lecturer, his old 
friend Dr. Okamura — he might with reason say " old friend," as he had 
enjoyed the Lecturer's friendship for more than sixteen years — had, 
while disclaiming any intention to raise the subject of Consular Juris- 
diction, managed to lay that bogey in a very effectual manner. We 
had been told in the newspapers that something very dreadful was 
going to happen five years hence, because British subjects might have 
to stand their trial in a Japanese Court of Justice. We were given to 
understand that there could be no harder fate in this world than to be 
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placed in the dock of a Japanese court From what they had heard 
from Dr. Okamura he thought they might all go home with a comfort- 
able sensation that when they visited, or returned to Japan, should they 
lapse into paths that deviated from the road of virtue, the great thing 
to be borne in mind was that if they came before a Japanese court they 
would probably have a fair trial before an intelligent, educated, and 
impartial judge. But if, nevertheless, their case should be so bad that 
they were sentenced and were sent to a Japanese prison, then they 
must bear in mind to be careful to observe the prison rules, as they had 
heard what awaited them if they did not Latterly a great deal had 
been said in England— and said, perhaps, a little more loudly than 
good taste dictated — about the impartiality of Japanese judges. They 
were told, " Oh ! yes, Japan possesses an admirable code on paper, but 
what b the use of that without an absolutely impartial and pure bench 
to administer it?" He (Mr. Di6sy) thought, as in everything else, this 
was greatly a question of training, and any better training than Japanese 
officials were receiving he thought it would be difficult for any officials 
to receive. The purity of the Bench was not a thing to grow up in 
a day or a month, or in five years, but when the Japanese Bench had 
been filled for a number of years by gentlemen such as Dr. Okamura, 
then there would be not the least doubt of its absolute impartiality and 
purity. At present there might be occasional lapses, but he did not 
know of any well-authenticated case where a Japanese judge had 
not done his duty impartially. 

Moreover, even if the allegations about the shortcomings of the 
Japanese judicial system and judicature, which were advanced by the 
opponents of the abolition of Consular Jurisdiction, had any basis of 
fact, they must bear in mind that British subjects stood a better chance 
of a fair trial, and of humane treatment if convicted, in a Japanese 
Court than before a tribunal of so-called justice in most of the Central 
American Republics, or in some of the Republics of South America. 
Yet the subjects of Great Britain and of all other powers submitted to 
the often corrupt, sometimes tyrannical and almost always biased 
judicature of such countries, although their commercial and financial 
interests in those states were of vast magnitude, often greater than 
those of the natives. We might rest assured that the Japanese judges 
would do their duty impartially towards foreigners coming before them, 
feeling that the eyes of the whole world would be turned on the 
judicature of Japan when the Revised Treaties would come into 
operation. 

The Chairman, in closing the Discussion, said that while we in 
England had for nearly a quarter of a century been occupied in making 
some very minor changes in our own judicial system, with results which 
no one regarded as altogether successful, while many had been for years 
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pointing out grave defects in our criminal system, such as our present 
sjTStem of criminal pleading and the want of a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
and no remedy had as yet been found, Japan had, with a thoroughness 
and rapidity which were quite wondrous, constructed the vast system of 
l^al procedure which had been so admirably described by the lecturer. 

He (Mr. Cock) could not but think that they might well congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the English Government, by concluding 
the recent treaty, had been the first to recognize its own line of duty 
to the Imperial Government of Japan, and that Government's rights 
concerning foreigners who took up their abode within its jurisdiction. 

It was at once a symptom of sounder policy on the part of Great 
Britain and of the assured position and recognized consolidation of 
Japan herself. It was a great movement, in which, in his opinion, 
England had taken a creditable part, and he hoped and believed before 
long we should see other Western powers coming to the conclusion 
that, while it was undoubtedly their duty, it was also to their interest, 
to adopt the same attitude towards the states of the East, and specially 
towards her who in so remarkable a degree represented the cause of 
progressive civilization in those regions. 

Professor Anderson, Chairman of Council, said: I have great 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Okamura for the 
admirable and lucid address to which we have just listened* Amongst 
the many steps of progress taken by Japan in recent years, none is 
firmer or more rightly directed than that of the revision of the legal 
sjTstem. The old life of the Empire was interesting and attractive to 
the outer world in many ways. It was picturesque and artistic, with 
a culture and chivalry peculiarly its own, and an industrial side that 
demonstrated unsurpassed technical skill and thoroughness. But its 
laws, in their class injustice and sex injustice, in the cruelty of their 
methods, and in the imperfections attached to their administration, 
were a blot upon an ancient civilization. Happily this is now at an 
end. Japan has much to boast of in her modem development She 
is swiftly absorbing the science of the West ; in her struggle with the 
dull conservatism of China, she is giving evidence of a military 
organization that ensures for her a high place amongst nations; and 
her commerce is spreading surely and widely — ^perhaps dangerously 
so for the interests of some of us. But while all this brings prosperity, 
the social happiness of the people can only be promoted and guarded 
by the equitable and merciful system of laws that is now in process of 
evolution, thanks to the enlightenment of her Government and the 
earnest Ubours of the new school of law students, of which Dr. 
Okamura is so distinguished a representative. 

Mr. F. A. Satow, in seconding the vote of thanks, pointed out that 
the exceptional interest aroused by the learned and able paper just 
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read was no doubt partly due to the fact that so authoritative a state- 
ment came at so opportune a moment At a time when England had 
just concluded a treaty paving the way for Japan's judicial, autonomy 
in the near future, when the United States, Italy, and other powers 
were negotiating with a view to a similar result, the interest of a large 
number of people naturally centred in the quality of the laws under 
which they or their fellow-countrymen were to live, and the manner 
of their administration. With regard to those laws themselves, it 
should be remembered that they were the work of very many years, 
not only of those jurists who actually drafted the codes, but also of a 
large body of men whose advice had been sought, who had been trained 
in every recognized school of law. With the learned lecturer's remarks 
on the substantive law he was almost completely in accord; to his 
criticisms of the adjective law he would only add, that although the 
Codes of Procedure, civil and criminal, undoubtedly appealed more 
strongly to the mind of the continental jurist steeped in scientific 
theories, he thought that they might, after fair trial, also satisfy the 
practical instincts of the English lawyer. 

Those who had any doubts as to the smooth administration of the 
codes could surely draw comfort from the events of the past few 
months. Whenever, since the commencement of the war, occasion 
had arisen to apply rules of international law, they had been interpreted 
liberally, and in some cases in a manner that touched the utmost limits 
of generosity. He would instance the treatment of the question as to 
the lot of the Chinese who happened to be in Japan when war broke 
out These had been assured that if they would remain and continue 
their several occupations, peacefully and law-abiding, they would receive 
the protection of the Japanese Government. Needless to say, those 
who had remained within the borders of the Empire had, in fact^ had 
the same measure of security meted out to them that the other 
inhabitants of Japan enjoyed, and these Chinese were probably living 
in greater safety than those who had returned to their own shores. 

Mr. H. S. Cautlev, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
said : It is fitting that a distinguished lawyer of the English Bar should 
occupy the chair to-night, when another distinguished lawyer from the 
progressive Empire in the far East is explaining how, in recent years, 
Japan has adopted the best features of the European system of 
judicature. 

Lawyers are brothers in arms, and, to judge from the ease with which 
the Japanese have acclimatized themselves to European military 
methods, I have little doubt they will be equally proficient in forensic 
methods, and we may shortly have recourse to Japanese precedents 
ourselves, and find our learned chairman following them in his decisions. 
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EIGHTEENTH ORDINARY MEETING, 

(Third of the Fourth Session,) 
January 9, 1895. 



[Held at th^ Hall at 20, Hanover Square, London.] 



The Chair was taken at 8.30 p.m. by Professor Wm. Anderson, 
Chairman of the Council^ who stated that the author of the paper which 
was about to be read was too well known to the Society to require any 
introduction. He hoped at the close of the paper to make a few 
remarks upon a subject concerning which no one who studied Japanese 
Art could fail to take an interest 

The paper was illustrated by a number of lantern slides of objects 
connected with the paper^ and the originals and others lent by Messrs. 
E. Gilbertson, M. Tomkinson, W. S. Hall, W. Behrcns, A. Diosy, etc., 
were exhibited in the Hall. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A NETSUKfe. 

By Marcus B. Huish, lud., Member of Council J.S. 

"A FINE netsuk^ has positively no rivals" — such was the 
unstinted praise bestowed upon this little bibelot by one who 
had studied it in its native land, and before it had attracted the 
attention of the foreigner, and been multiplied and transmogrified 
to suit his tastes. 

There are some amongst us who may remember its first 
appearance in a London auction room, now a quarter of a century 
ago, when Mr. Mitford's collection came under the hammer- 
No one had seen its like before, every one was surprised and 
charmed at its originality and its cleverness, and twenty times 
the sum which it now realizes was not considered too much to 
pay for its possession. 

Popularity has not, in its case, bred contempt, but it has 
resulted in the world being deluged with productions in which 
the original motive has been entirely forgotten, and the name 
assigned to articles which could not by any possibility fulfil the 
mission for which it was originally intended 

Although the netsuk^ is undoubtedly the most popular of 
Japanese curiosities, there is probably no section about which 
so little is known or understood by the multitudes who possess 
specimens. Those who are well informed will therefore, I trust, 
bear with me if I treat of some matters concerning it in an 
elementary manner. 

To begin with the name. There is little uniformity either in 
its spelling or its pronunciation. It is indifferently spelt by the 
English, netsuki, netsuki, netsukie. As I write this, I have 
before me the catalogue of a firm of auctioneers which has 
recently been holding Japanese sales in London. There it 
figures with a terminal £ Maybe this is a joke, for thus spelt 
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it means ^to fall asleep," and may refer to the somnolence 
which until the creation of this Society invariably attended the 
disposal of Japanese articles. The French often omit the u^ 
and thereby they arrive nearer the correct pronunciation, which 
is netsk^ that vowel being nearly silent.* 

It is also necessary to say something respecting its use, for 
here again considerable misconception exists. Because we 
oftenest see it attached to the inr5, we regard it as principally 
designed as an adjunct to that article, but this is but one of its 
offices. If we refer to Hepburn we shall find it described as a 
sort of button to hold the tobacco pouch in the girdle. That 
is its main use. In Japan every one smokes, but every one does 
not carry a medicine or seal case. I speak under correction, 
but I imagine that medicine cases are the exception, tobacco 
pouches the rule. I am fortified in this assertion by the fact that 
whilst I have been able to find many illustrations of its use with 
the tobacco pouch, I rarely came across any with the inr5. In 
Plate Na i it will be seen in use by the figures at either end of 
the boat We may therefore define it as a toggle to hold in the 
obi, or girdle, either the tobacco pouch, pipe or brush case, purse, 
snuff or water bottle, medicine or seal case. Instances of most 
of these uses will be found in Plates 2, 3, and 4. In Plate 2 the 
netsuk^ of No. 2 is of sentoku, opens with a spring, and discloses 
a flint and steel fire-box, the flint and steel being modelled on 
the flint lock of a fowling piece ; it sustains a leathern tobacco 
pouch, a deer's horn ink-bottle, and a deer's horn receptacle for 
a pipe and writing brush. The netsuk^ of No. i, Plate 2, is 
a metal mask which sustains a pouch formed in part of an old 
piece of iron armour called a tetsugai, which covers the hand. 
In Plate 3 we have in No. 2 a netsuk^ formed of a small ivory 
basket, containing a knife used perhaps to chop up tobacco leaf, 
which was kept in the ivory case with the mon of the Ota 
(Shiban^ura) family : the little wooden bottle with the mask of 
Uzum^ is presumably for snuff, as is that in No. i with the 
white rat The netsuk^ of No. i, Plate 3, is a finger citron ; 
the ojim6 (the sliders on the cords) are here very cleverly 
contrived. In Plate 4, No. 2, an oni on a rock (of wood) forms 
the netsuk^ which holds the pipe, whilst in No. i, a piece of 

* According to the " Shoken Kisho" a netsuk^ was also called kentsui, that 
is, a '* hanging weight *' or plummet ; or obi-hasami, a ^ girdle-holder." 
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wood which bears a remote resemblance in its natural form to a 
dragon, sustains a wooden tobacco pouch. 

By whom was the netsuk^ worn ? By every condition of man. 
On occasions by the noble, who even in the most elaborate 
garment had, I believe, no pocket save his sleeve, in which it 
would be most uncomfortable to keep heavy articles. From 
him downwards to the coolie, who boasted but a handkerchief 
round his loins (see the poling man in Plate i). The lower we 
descend the more universal was its use. On occasions both 
tobacco pouch and inr5 would be slung from netsuk^s, the former 
on the left side, the latter behind the body under the right 
shoulder. 

What was its original shape? Probably at first anything 
which would admit of having a cord attached to it would be 
utilized, even a stick, such as that in Plate 4, No. i, whose 
inconvenience would, however, quickly be felt, except in cases 
where it was utilized to carry the pipe (Plate 4, No. 2). The 
shape would naturally accommodate itself to circumstances. 

A circular or rounded form would at first sight appear to be 
the most useful, and the illustrations in Japanese books (see 
Plate I and Figure 5) show that it was the most usual 

There are two well-defined forms of circular netsuk^s, but 
these are both of somewhat late date. One termed manju, 
because it assumes the similitude of a rice cake (Plate 5, Nos. 
3 and 4) ; the other kagami-buta, because the metal centre 
enclosed in ivory resembles a mirror^kagami (Plate 5, Nos. i and 
2). Both of these are only flattened globes. Rounder in form 
are these primitive specimens (Plate 5, Nos. 8, 9, and 10), where 
figures have doubled themselves up somewhat uncomfortably in 
order to adapt themselves to the shape. 

Another less prominent but very interesting form has exercised 
me very much, and I am even now unable to explain its use to 
my satisfaction. I have in my researches come across a con- 
siderable number of netsuk^s of a by no means high standard 
as works of art^ which have all been planned on the basis of a 
triangle. 

In the illustrations you will see them with the apex upwards 
(Plate 5, Nos. 5, 6, and 7), downwards (Plate 6, Nos. i, 2, 3), 
with a triangular elevation or with a triangular base (Plate 6, 
Nos. 4, 5, 6). 
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Fig. 1.— Tobacco-Pouch of Mounted Tbtsugai, with Nktsukk of a Mask in Bronze. 
Fig, 2.— Leathern Tobacco-Pouch, Deer's Horn Brush and Pipe-Holder and Inkstand, and 
Sentoku Netsukb forming Firebox. 
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Fig. I.— Ivort Nrtsukb, imitating Finger Citron, Lacquer Tobacco-Pouch, 

AND Wooden Snuff-Bottle. 
Fig. a— Ivory Nktsuke, with Knife, Ivory Case and Wooden Snuff-Bottlb. 
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Fig. I.— Wooden Tobacco-Pouch and Netsukb, with Ivory Skull as OjiMfi. 
Fig. 2.— Wooden NETSUKfe holding a Metal Pipe. 
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NETSUK^S. 
Figs, i, a, 3.— With Triangular Elevation, Point downwards. 
Figs. 4, 5, 6. — With Triangular Form throughout their Height. 
Figs. 7, 8, 9.— With Triangular Elevation, Point Upwards Form, but dis- 
appearing IN Later Example (Vo. 9). 
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NETSUK^S, &c. 

Fig. X.— Of Stag's Horn. Fig. 2.— Of Ivory. Story of Saishi. Fig. 3.— Small Buddha from Shrine. 
Figs. 4, 5, 6.— Triangular Balancing. 
Figs. 7, 8, 9.— Figures on Seats. 
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That this is no chance occurrence I have ascertained from an 
examination of a large number of netsukfe of a similar age 
which have had a triangular aspect of some sort in four out of 
every five instances. 

What was the reason for this? Whence was it derived? 
How long was it practised? And why has it now gone into 
disuse ? 

Whence was it derived ? 

Of all forms of art (save Christian, where it is introduced as 
an emblem of a triune deity) it is the most unusual 

I cannot speak with authority concerning other Asian nations, 




Fig. I.— TsuBA WITH Triangular Ornamentation. 

but in China, although the numeral three is with that number- 
loving race a favourite, I find no trace of its use in the form 
of a triangle. 

It is so foreign to Japanese Art that before I discovered this 
peculiarity in netsuk^s I bought the sword-guard illustrated here 
(Fig. i) as a curiosity because it contained a triangle, which (as 
you see) does not lend itself at all happily to the decoration. 

But that its use was a law to netsukd makers at one time is 
certain. Any one who will take the trouble to examine the collec- 
tion of Sir Augustus Franks in the British Museum with this 
idea, will see how frequently it influenced the shape of the earlier 
productions, especially those in which the human figure or 
animals were portrayed. Here are three dogs (Plate 6, Nos. 
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7, 8, 9) which illustrate its gradual disuse as modem times are 
approached. But that it has not altogether disappeared I give 
one amongst many examples from the work of to-day (Plate 7, 
No. 2), an illustration of a story as old as the days of Greece. 
Here we see portrayed one of the Chinese instances of Filial 
Piety, where Saishi, having a grandmother who had lost her 
teeth and so could not chew the rice, maintained her for many 
years from her own bosom, apparently, to judge from its attitude, 
much against her own child's wishes. 

There must have been a reason for its use, and it probably is 
to be found amongst the following suggestions. 

A triangle with rounded points would be a convenient form. 
With a flat side against the body and its apex projecting it 
would not easily slip through the girdle, and it would present 
a sloping side both upwards and downwards, which would catch 
neither the limbs nor the garments.* 

Another suggestion is that the subjects are for the most part 
seated figures, which would necessarily assume a triangular form ; 
this is noticeable in the figures of Buddha (see Plate 7, No. 3). 
A reason for the triangle with its apex downwards might possibly 
be found in the fondness of the craftsman for skill in balancing 
his netsuk^ on a point — a freak which is carried to such exact- 
ness that a small label is often sufficient to upset the centre of 
gravity (see Plate 7, Nos. 4, 5, 6). No. 6 represents a figure 
blowing a conch shell. No. 5, Toba, or Sosha, a renowned 

* The netsuk^ (Figure 2) would go to prove that the triangular shape was 

not arrived at in consequence of its 
utility, as with the cord fixed through 
the holes as here shown the comers 
would come very awkwardly. This 
netsuk^ is interesting from its having 
been made in a new way. A mould 
has been made from an old and worn 
netsuk^ ; in this has been pressed a 
substance apparently composed of 
ivory dust, and the original of this 
sketch is the result. It would pass 
all but the most wary as an old piece. 
Pig 2, ^* ^"^^ purchased near Nikko for a yen 

a few months ago by a sister of the 

writer. None of these fabrications have as yet come under my observation 

in England. 
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statesman, poet, and calligraphist of the eleventh century, who 
is always depicted as wearing a huge hat and seated on a mule 
(see Anderson, B. M. C, p. 241) ; and No. 4, a man balancing an 
enormous gourd. 

More probable than any of these is that the shape arose from 
the capabilities of the material which was used. Whilst it is 
not usual in wood, it is altogether absent from netsuk^s 
made of small pieces of horn with a decayed core, as, for 
instance, in the very primitive one portrayed on Plate 7, No. i. 
Just the reverse is the case when it is made of tusks of any size. 
From the rough diagram Figure 3 you will see that, whether 
it is split perpendicularly into two, four, or eight sections, the 




Fig. 3.— Tusk divided into Quarters, Halves, and Eighths. 

form which would lend itself best to the utilization of the most 
material would be the triangle. 

The subject is an interesting one, and I hope will give rise 
to discussion. I have dwelt upon it at some length because 
I believe that I am the first who has noticed it 

The law of form is supposed to be, in one respect, an immutable 
one ; namely, that a true netsuk6 must be characterized by 
compactness and an absence of excrescences, and that all those 
modem examples in which feats of delicate undercutting and 
carving are accomplished have no right to the name, but should 
be termed okimono^ or, " things for a place." And yet we find 
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examples, which are undoubtedly of considerable age, which 
could never have preserved their original form had they been 
worn for a single day. 

Before we leave the question of form, a word ought perhaps 
to be said concerning the holes through which the cord passes. 
These appear to have no recognized place, and a limb is often 
made to do duty for them. In the older netsukds one hole 
is usually much larger than the other, and, in the case of wood, 
is often surrounded with coloured ivory, presumably as being a 
harder material. 

To trace the netsuk^ to its birth, and to illustrate it by 
examples, would not be an easy task, I imagine, even for a 
Japanese connoisseur. We receive over here a very large 
quantity of material on which to work, but as to much of it 
we are altogether in the dark as to its parentage or the locality 
whence it comes. This increases the difficulty. It is as though 
the recent inquiries into the history of the successive cities of 
Troy had had to be elucidated out of a vast number of articles 
dug up from the various strata which those cities formed by 
their destruction, and which had been jumbled together indis- 
criminately in a local museum in England. It is in reality 
worse than this, for those, at all events, would come from a 
restricted area, whereas our netsukds come from every comer 
of the Empire of Japan. From this it follows that rude and 
imperfect workmanship is no sure guide to us, for its archaic 
character may merely be the result of the imperfect knowledge 
of a 'prentice hand as yet ignorant of methods and tools ; or 
of its coming from a province far removed from the centres of 
Art civilization. Age may only be the result of continuous 
wear during the last few years, and freshness the result of the 
cherished husbanding of a favourite piece. 

It will, perhaps, be the. easier task if we start backwards, 
for then our foundation at least will be an assured one. 

The netsuk6 of to-day is in no sense of the word a netsukd 
It and its fellows date no further back than five and thirty years, 
and the material employed is almost invariably ivory. Often- 
times it is not even allowed to retain its original colour, but is 
stained with tea and other substances to enhance its value by 
a spurious appearance of age. 

The interval between i860 and the commencement of the 
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century is noticeable for considerable elaboration, especially in 
the detail, and the progress of the popular school is seen in the 
frequent treatment of subjects taken from the life of the people ; 
it may be called the naturalistic period, especially in the lowlier 
forms of animal life, such as rats, mice, fowls, snakes, snails, 
and frogs. Round 1800, and somewhat earlier, we have many 
masters reproducing these with marvellous fidelity, especially 
Masanao, Mink5, and Tadatoshi. All these men have evidently 
preferred to work in wood, and ivory, if used, was that of the 
unicorn of the narwhal 

The last half of the eighteenth century differs only in greater 
simplicity in treatment and a narrower range of subject 

The long figures of Dutchmen (Plate 8, Nos. i and 4), which 
were often contrived for pipe-stoppers, were probably made 
about 1750, and are evidently caricatures of Dutch originals, as 
may be seen by comparing them with a metal Dutch figure 
(Plate 8, No. 5) which I picked up in Shaftesbuiy Avenue a 
short while ago.* 

Earlier in the century come examples of the Miwas, in which 
the execution is crisper and more vigorous, as is also the 
action of the figures. Genuine Miwas are rare, but the copies 
probably follow the master's hand at no very appreciable 
distance. The carvers of masks were also engaged at this 
period in fashioning tiny reproductions of those which they 
made for the "No" dances (see Plate 2, No. i). Chief amongst 
these craftsmen was Dem6 Uman, who, we are told, carved only 
for pleasure. 

To the commencement of this century belong the works of 
Shuzan, also very rare, but the style, ascertainable from 
forgeries and from contemporary work, in which the fashion 
for a colour surface, for the most part used by Shuzan, was 
employed.! 

* Figures 3 and 2 in Plate 8 are respectively an ivory netsuk^ of a fox 
disguised as a priest, and a wooden figure beating a drum, with a hat of 
Corean (?) origin and a sort of hairy kilt. 

t The netsuk^s figured on Plate 9 are all of wood, coloured and lacquered. 
No. I, which has not lent itself to photography, is in reality a very clever 
and humorous representation of Jurd dancing; it is of wonderfully light 
wood. No. 2 is the earliest netsuk^ I have encountered ; it represents 
Omori Hikoshichi, who, on his way, in the spring of the fifth year of Reki6 
(1342}, to attend a dance, met a beautiful woman. She asked him to carry 
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Lacquered and coloured netsuk^s have apparently been made 
from very early times, especially those coated with red lacquer. 
I should be sorry to assign a date to some of the lacquered 
specimens in my collection ; they can hardly be posterior to 
the seventeenth century, whilst certain archaic examples in Mr. 
Tomkinson's collection may be still earlier. 

We are now approaching the time when netsuk^s first began 
to be artistically decorated. 

In 1614 an Edict was issued by Hiddtata that every house 
should contain an image of a Buddhist deity. This must have 
caused a large accession to the ranks of the carpenters, who had 
hitherto executed most of the carving for the temples, and also 
brought into their ranks a considerable infusion of men of more 
artistic natures, who would occupy themselves not only with 
the larger temple-idols, but the smaller personations, which 
range no bigger than netsuk^s. It is only natural to suppose 
that when the supply met the demand work would fall off, for 
Buddhas do not wear out, and would probably only succumb 
to fire and change of taste. Now, this Edict was almost 
contemporaneous with the introduction of tobacco, and the 
consequent use of pouches and toggles What more likely 
than that the carver found employment for his idle hands in 
their decoration ? 

We hear of netsuk^ amongst the relics of Nobunag^, 
Hideyoshi, and lyeyasu, but I have been unable to find any 
one who has seen them. 

Beyond this period it is useless for me to go. The idol- 
makers in wood no doubt extend back to a much more remote 
date, and we hear of them earlier than the thirteenth century ; 
but I have discovered no specimens on this side of the water 
which could be attributed to that epoch, and I will not, therefore, 
waste your time with discussing probabilities concerning them. 

As you are no doubt aware, special trades in Japan are, as 
in other countries, practised in special localities. M. Gonse, 
in his " TArt Japonais," assigns to the netsuk6 carver a special 
habitation in the ancient city of Nara. But the facts hardly 

her across a stream, and as they were crossing, he saw by the reflection in 
the water that she was an Oni. She seized him by the hair, but he drew 
his sword and put her to flight. Other traditions have it that the lady was 
a robber in disguise. 
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bear out this contention. Mr. Gilbertson lias analyzed the 
places of residence of the fifty-six netsuk^ carvers mentioned 
in the Shoken Kisho, and of these seventeen resided in Osaka, 
fourteen at Kidto, and six at Yedo, and not a single one at 
Nara. Some day we may be able, by comparison, to recc^ize 
the locality from which a particular form of netsuk6 was 
originally derived. 

One question remains concerning their evolution, and that 
is, whether China had anything to do with it ? 

Can any good thing come out of China, save a big war 
indemnity ? may perhaps be in the thoughts of most Japanese 
at the present moment But they must never forget that it 
is from the Middle Kingdom that they 
have learnt the rudiments, if no more, 
of all their Art They have vitalized 
and idealized much of it, but it is certain 
that without the teaching of their big 
neighbour they would not occupy their 
present high position amongst the art- 
producing nations of the world. 

Netsukfe have hitherto been one of 
the articles to which a Chinese origin 
has never been assigned. Both they 
and inros have been considered to be 
essentially Japanese. As to the last 
named, I will not poach upon what 
Mr. Tomkinson may tell us in his forth- 
coming paper ; but as regards netsuk^s, 
my researches have more and more 
strengthened my opinion that they are 
not peculiar to Japan. You have seen 
the archaic specimens which I have shown you. Examination 
of a large number evidences this — that the subjects and dress 
are Chinese. Take, for instance, the seated figures, Nos. 7, 8 
and 9, in Plate 7. They might be taken from a Jacobean 
monument but, failing that, position, dress, and pedestal are 
all more Chinese than Japanese. Here, too, we have a regular 
netsuk^ in jade (Fig. 4), complete even to the passage for the 
cord. It belongs to Mr. J. W. Gamham, M.J.S., and is similar 
to one in crystal in my collection. Both are of Chinese sages. 




Fig. 4.- 



-CHINESE NfiTSUKfi 

IN Jade. 
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Of course we must not overlook the fact that these Chinese 
forms may prove nothing, for nearly every personage, divine 
or legendary, who was depicted before the introduction of the 
Popular or Realistic School was clothed in Chinese costume. 
China until then monopolized all art and literature, and every- 
thing which did not proceed from that source was despised 

In the "Shoken Kisho" we have pages of illustrations of 
To-bori netsuk^s, that is, Chinese-carved netsuk^, of which 




Fig. 5.— •« Chinese carved" NKTsuKis. From the Shoken Kisho. 

Fig. S give examples ; these, however, were not so called 
because they were from that country, but because they were 
of foreign shape, and they are introduced as "curiosities which 
may take the fancy of people." With reference to this " Shoken 
Kisho," or "Biography of Artists," published in 178 1, I may 
say that it is hard to believe that the illustrations convey any 
proper representation of the works of the artists to whom they 
are assigned. If it were so, the art must, even so recently as 
that, have been of a very primitive kind. 
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One great drawback which the netsuk6 student has to contend 
with is the immense number of imitations which exist There 
is probably no branch of Japanese Art in which more honest 
and dishonest copying has been perpetrated. Much of this — 
the major portion, perhaps — ^has not been for the supply of 
Western nations, but in the exercise of the maker's profession. 
It is usually foi^otten that, as the pupil painter copied the 
works of his master again and again, until he reached a state 
of proficiency in which original and copy were indistinguishable, 
so the netsuk6 apprentice must have repeated again and again 
with increasing dexterity the masterpieces of those who had 
gone before him. Is it any wonder, then, that we meet with 
repetitions of subjects of varying degrees of merit ? To these 
honestly made copies have to be added those where the fabrica- 
tion has extended to the imitation of age — an imitation often- 
times of the most wonderful kind, and the work of one who 
might well have been better employed. In no case is this more 
admirably accomplished than in the old lacquered specimens 
where every excrescence has been rubbed down, and where the 
spurious article can only be detected by the superabundance 
of the rubbing, resulting in even the protected portions being 
denuded of their covering. Collectors imagine that they can 
detect a would-be antique by examining whether or no the 
cord-holes are worn — that is no test at all ; the wily imitator 
would never overlook the counterfeiting of such a part as this. 
The biographies of celebrated carvers given in the "Shoken 
Kisho " teem with references to the forgeries of great makers' 
works which even then were being perpetrated, as, for instance, 
of Shuzan : " There are a great many imitations which are very 
inferior." And of Minko : ** Although this artist is still alive, 
many imitations of his work already exist, which are evidences 
of his renown." 

The subject of a netsuk6 is, as we have seen, somewhat of 
a guide as to its age. For the farther we recede from to-day, 
the less elaborate it becomes, and the less variety do we find, 
until a stage b reached at which the objects selected for 
reproduction are very limited 

Sir Augustus Franka has parcelled out his collection of 
netsuk^s, now on exhibition at the British Museum, into 
seventeen classes, namely, Chinese History, Japanese Stories, 
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Japanese Poets, Fabulous Animals, Birds and Reptiles, Quadru- 
peds, Ammas or Shampooers, Amusements, Children, Masking, 
Foreigners, Occupations of Men, Occupations of Women, Onis, 
or Demons, Shoki the Demon-Queller, Chinese Sages, and 
Gods of Felicity. Now, it is easy to go back to a period when 
you will find but six of these represented, namely, Chinese 
History, Chinese Sages, Shoki, the Gods of Felicity, Quadrupeds, 
and Fabulous Animals ; in fact, in very old netsuk^ we find 
only Chinese Sages and Fabulous Animals. 

The older work has consequently mainly to rely upon its 
archaeological interest, for in a netsuk^ subject is of quite as 
much, if not of more, importance than execution. They may 
well go hand-in-hand, but I am almost disposed to side with 
those who, like Sir Augustus Franks, prefer subject to execution* 
For the latter is seldom so indifferent as to become objec- 
tionable; whereas in subject there is no class of articles, the 
world over, which can compete with netsuk^s. Compare the 
Franks collection with any other of a kindred nature in that 
vast museum, and where is there such a succession of varying 
illustrations of a country's life and history ? To take one section 
only, "The occupations of men and women," where else is 
sudi an insight to be obtained into the social life of a race, 
which wars, and treaties, and intercourse with other nations 
is so rapidly transforming, that very soon these little things 
must have an historical value as records of a state of society 
which has completely passed away ? 

Another merit in these days (when the world of Art shows 
such a preference for perpetuating sorrow, suffering, ugliness, 
and the gloomy side of life — perchance, because we are always 
endeavouring to evade these things) is that the Japanese 
invariably prefers to picture to us its pleasurable aspect : con- 
tentment, even where the conditions hardly lend themselves 
to it ; happiness upon very little ; and a laugh, started a couple 
of centuries ago, whose ripples still affect the creations of to-day. 
Is it wonderful that such things have attained to a world-wide 
popularity ? 

Peculiarities in netsukds have evidently always exercised a 
fascination over their wearers. We read, for instance, in the 
" Shoken Kisho," that netsuk6-dokei, or netsuk6 watcher, were 
much in vogue at the close of the i8th century ; that they 
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were imported by the Hollanders, but were made in Suseri-ya, 
an island belonging to the Dutch (maybe England) ; that the 
people there have a precise knowledge of astronomy, and so 
are able to make these things. Unfortunately, when used for 
netsuk^s, they soon get out of order, so it is perhaps well to 
keep them quietly at home, and there enjoy their curious works. 
From the same source we learn that netsuk^s made from 
mermaids' bones are adopted by some with delight But such 
are deceived by tradesmen, for it is ascertained, on good 
authority, that the bone is not that of a mermaid, but from 
the jaw of an oni-buka, or devil-shark ! As you are aware, the 
mermaid in Japan is very like our own (see illustration in 
Transactions of the Society, voL ii. p. 95). Hardly less curious 
than these is a netsuk^ of Mr. Behrens's, which he picked up 
in a cottage on a moor in Scotland, and which is made from 
the skull of a small dog. 

Before I leave the netsuk6, 1 must say one word concerning 
the maker. 

I can learn but little as to his social status — little else than 
this : it was a pursuit much affected by dentists (the names of 
two, N^goro S5kin and Kameya Higo, have come down to us). 
They were no doubt glad to vary the monotony of carving 
single and double teeth by modelling their patients, either worn 
out with a racking ache, or under a sudden spasm caused by 
the thoughtless use of a toothpick in the chasms of an ancient 
molar. 

I imagine that I am not singular amongst Japanese collectors 
in sometimes conjuring up visions of what the art craftsmen of 
Japan were like. I have never become an intimate acquaintance 
of the phantom lacquerer — ^his occupation is too sticky, and I 
get tired with the interminable pauses whilst his work is dry- 
ing ; the sword-guard maker has also too much of headachey 
hammer work for me ; but with the netsuk6-maker I am always 
on terms of an affectionate respect. I imagine him an elderly, 
spectacled man, neat in habits and dress, able to carry on his 
trade anywhere, even in a sunny verandah. I see him turn his 
head this way and that, as with grave deliberation he moves 
his block of sweet-smelling wood, and decides what his sharp 
knife shall evolve from it. My eyes are wont to pass from his 
work to his face, until at last I see a smile invading his hitherto 
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immobile countenance, and I know that a laughing little creature 
is being carved by his cunning tooL This being my idea of the 
man, judge of my surprise to find that three successive portraits 
which I have discovered tally with my preconception. From 
each of these, we can rest assured that the netsuk6 craft was 
an honourable one, for the completion of each piece of work 
is being accompanied (as in Plate lo) by formalities of dress, 
the donning of the natto-ydboshi, or samurais cap, and a 
ceremonial not dissimilar to that observed in that most highly 
esteemed profession, the sword-makers. 

One word in conclusion. No one I am sure who has 
penned a paper on this side of the world on any Japanese 
subject but has risen from it with a sense, not only of the 
difficulties of the task which he has attempted, and of his 
hardihood in so doing, but of its incompleteness when finished. 
We diffidently suggest a paper which only extends to the 
fringe of a subject, and we are induced to embrace the whole 
area which it surrounds. I feel this to be especially the case 
now. My hearers will expect to obtain a thorough under- 
standing concerning these little curiosities, and they must 
come to the conclusion that I know but little concerning them. 
This, I fear, is inevitable for the moment In years to come, 
our successors in this Society may glance through a paper such 
as this with an amused smile at its incomplete character. Be 
that as it may, there is one matter in which they will not give 
us the go-by, and that is in the pleasure we extract from our 
researches, however restricted they may necessarily be. 

The Chairman, in opening the discussion, said that he should like 
to say a few words as to the subject of netsuk^s, and he might, perhaps, 
in Hibernian manner, begin by talking about netsuk^s that had no 
subject. There were very many netsuk& that had no very definite 
subject, and yet they had a certain professional significance. For 
instance, there was a dentist's netsuk^ made from a horse's tooth, 
although he was not altogether prepared to say that the occupation of 
the maker was that of extracting horse's teeth. He had heard that 
day of a hunter who had a netsuk^ formed firom the tooth of a bear, 
and to this was attached a pouch, which was fashioned from the foot of 
a bear, both of these being trophies of his bow and spear. Then 
amongst the subject netsuk& there was, of course, an immense 
variety, and he thought, as Mr. Huish had very justly observed, that 
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there was no branch of art which would give them a keener insight 
into the habits and thoughts of the Japanese than a good collection of 
netsuk^ But amongst the numerous subjects delineated by netsuk^s 
he only recollected one which had never been delineated, and that 
was portraiture. He did not know of a single example of a portrait 
netsuk^ that was to say, the portrait of a living person. There were, 
of course, portraits of imaginary people. This was somewhat curious, 
because we know that in the closely allied branch of art of pictorial 
illustration, which was so common in Japan, such as the colour prints 
dealmg with the war and the theatre, with the former of which we had 
now become familiar, there were portraits of actors and generals, and 
yet portraiture did not appear to creep into the netsuk^. Now in 
carvings in our own country portraiture was a common thing. Both 
on sticks and pipes he had seen portraits carved of a certain well- 
known and venerable statesman, but he did not think that a portrait 
had ever appeared in a Japanese netsuk^. He would like to add a 
word about the doom of the netsukd It was very sad to think that so 
many of these beautiful thmgs were doomed, and amongst them there 
could be no doubt that the doom of the netsuk^ was approaching. The 
costume of the Japanese was slowly changing. The old dress was 
being found more and more unsuitable to modern civilization, and the 
girdle would go out of use, and with the disappearance of the last 
girdle we should have the cessation of the manufacture of netsukfe. 

Mr. T. B. Harbottle, Member of Council^ said that he had been 
struck with what Mr. Huish had told them about the triangular form of 
netsuk^s, and he thought that of all the suggestions he (Mr. Huish) had 
made as to the origin of that triangular form, the most perfect one was 
that ^ which dealt with the "ivory tusk." It was easy to see that in 
cutting the tusk, the most economical results would be achieved by the 
triangular form. Mr. Huish had spoken of the difficulty of getting at 
the origin of the form of the netsuk^. He (the speaker) thought that 
in the early days a simple double gourd might have been used, and 
firom this, perhaps, the netsuk^ was evolved. 

Mr. Alfred East, Member of Council^ said, that during his stay in 
Japan, when visiting the netsuk^ carver, he noticed with what care, 
particularly in a piece of ivory, the artist judged the subject best suited 
from an economical point of view, and the lecturer had already told 
them that the origin more or less of the triangular form was due to that. 
An interesting aspect of the subject was the record which netsuk^s 
furnished of the industries and social life of the Japanese, perhaps even 
more so than the subject of the "Tsuba," which illustrated many 
phases of Japanese life. 

Mr. GowLAND, Member of Council^ said that the lecturer had told 
them that it was very difficult to determine when the netsuk^ was first 
VOL. IV. C 
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used, but we know when it was not used within a certain number of 
centuries. There was no specimen whatever of the netsuk^ in the 
Imperial Collection in the Treasure House at Nara, so that we must 
conclude that during the period represented by that collection called 
the Nara, or a century or two later, that is from the eighth to the tenth 
century, the netsuk^ was not in use, and it seemed to him that it must 
first have been brought into use when the Japanese costume was changed. 
Now the costume which was worn during the Nara period, and for 
probably some centuries previous, was one in which the netsuk^ could not 
be used, so we know that there were no netsuk& in use up to the tenth 
century. With regard to the beginning of its use, it was very difficult 
to fix a date for that, but he believed that the netsuk^ was in use for a 
considerable time before the introduction of tobacco into Japan. Of 
course he agreed entirely with what Mr. Huish had said with regard to 
the introduction of tobacco and the use of the tobacco pouch being the 
cause of the production of a large number of netsuk^, but the netsuk^ 
was certainly in use before that date. The exact date could only be 
determined when we ascertained the date when the belt which is worn 
by modern Japanese was first introduced. He believed firom that time 
we should find that the netsuk^ was used for all appendages of the belt. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus, M./.S.^ suggested with regard to the triangular 
netsuk^s that they were perhaps made in this form for the practical 
reason that they would be easier to use made in this wedge form. 
Another interesting point was the manner in which the netsuk^ told us 
the mythology, habits, and customs of the people, and he hoped at 
some future time Mr. Huish would give them another paper on that 
aspect of the subject. 

Mr. Alfred Parsons, M./S.^ said that though there may be no 
celebrated makers firom Nara, the manu^ture of netsuk^s is largely 
carried on there. The cleverly carved Nara Nin Yo, mostly represent- 
ing characters in the No dramas, are executed in soft wood, often 
painted and gilded, and are always made either for use as netsuk& or 
ornaments for hairpins. 

Mr. A. DiosY, Vke-Chairmany said that it occurred to him, when 
Mr. Huish was speaking about the watch netsuk^, that it was reported 
in old Japanese works that this was obtained from the Dutchmen and 
made in a far-off island called '' Suzeri3ra,'' which Mr. Huish suggested 
might be England. It was stated to belong to the Dutch, and the 
Dutchmen very likely made the most in Japan of their success at 
Chatham, but he rather fancied that "Suzeriya" meant Switzerland. 
It might, perhaps, be worth while for any one who had access to old 
Japanese books to hunt up the word *' Suzeriya ** in its various forms» 
and it would be strange indeed if it should bring them back to Geneva, 
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which aheady in those days was a great place for the manufacture of 
clocks. Next it was said that the netsuk^ existed in Japan alone, 
and Mr. Huish had told them that he had been unable to trace a 
netsuk^ in the costume or appurtenance to the costumes of any other 
nation. If Mr. Huish had failed to find netsuk^s in China or in any 
other country, they might be perfectly certain that there were none, but 
Mr. Huish had probably looked too far afield. If he had looked in 
Europe he would have found netsuk^ in daily use in one particular 
country — a, country a little bit out of the way and probably further from 
a good many En^hmen's thoughts at the present time than Japan. 
He referred to Hungary, where the netsuk^ was part of the dress of the 
peasants who retained the national costume. It was true that national 
dress was daily disappearing, but the dress of the peasant was still 
national, and in that dress the girdle played a great part The 
Hungarian peasant suspended his pipe and tobacco pouch therefrom 
by means of a steel netsukd There was therefore some hope for the 
netsuk^ yet, seeing that it existed in a country within forty-eight hours' 
journey of London. 

The lecturer briefly replied, and the usual vote of thanks terminated 
the proceedings. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH ORDINARY MEETING, 

(Fourth of the Fourth Session,) 
February 13, 1895. 



Held at the Hall at 20, Hanover Square^ London. 



Prior to the commencement of the ordinary business, Professor 
William Anderson, Chairman of Council^ took the chair temporarily 
in order to present Sir George Tyler, Bart, ex-Lord Mayor of London, 
with an illuminated address, thanking him for the generous hospitality 
so kindly extended by his Lordship to his Excellency the Viscount Aoki, 
president of the Society, and to his Lordship's fellow-members at the 
brilliant reception held by the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress 
at the Mansion House on Tuesday, July 24, 1894, The address pro- 
ceeded : " In requesting your Lordship's acceptance of this resolution, 
the Council beg to be allowed to express their most sincere wishes for 
the long-continued health and prosperity of your Lordship and of the 
Lady Mayoress, and to assure you that July 24 will ever be a memorable 
date in the annals of the Society as that of the first occasion on which 
the Chief Magistrate of the capital of the British Empire publicly 
testified to his recognition of the value of the Society's high aims, and 
to his desire to promote the cordial relations happily existing between 
the peoples of Britain and of Japan." 

Professor Anderson, in a few well-chosen words, then made the 
presentation amidst loud applause, and, before resuming his seat, 
welcomed, on behalf of the Society, H.E. the Japanese Minister, H.E. 
Takanki Kato. 

Sir George Tylor then took the chair and expressed his thanks 
for the illuminated address which had been presented to him, and, 
referring to the decoration which he had received from the Emperor 
of Japan, said that he regarded it not only as an honour conferred upon 
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him, but an honour conferred upon the English nation at large. He 
said: — 

'* During my year of office as Lord Mayor of London, I have been 
the fortunate recipient of a number of illuminated addresses, but I 
can truly say that the charming document with which you have so 
kindly presented me surpasses them all in artistic beauty of design 
and in delicacy of execution. Once more, I beg to return you most 
sincere thanks and to assure you that two of the happiest memories 
of my Mayoralty, which my wife and myself will ever cherish, 
consist in the recollection of those two, to us truly delightful functions, 
the Society's Third Annual Dinner at which we were your guests, and 
the Reception at the Mansion House on July 24 last, when we had the 
great pleasure of entertaining His Excellency our President, Viscount 
Aoki, and my fellow-members of the Japan Society. Ever since I was 
introduced into your ranks by my friend, our founder and Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. Di6sy, I have taken the greatest interest in the Society's 
progress^ and I was, indeed, happy to be able, as Chief Magistrate of 
the City of London, to do my best for the promotion of the cordial 
relations happily existing between the peoples of Britain and Japan. 
It may be peculiarly appropriate that I, a former Lord Mayor of 
London, should have the pleasant duty to perform of introducing to you 
the lecturer of the evening, Mr. M. Tomkinson, a Member of our 
Council, who worthily fills, for the third time, the office of Mayor of 
Kidderminster, and who has served as High Sheriff of Worcestershire. 
Mr. Tomkinson's love of Japanese Art, and his great knowledge of the 
subject, are well known to you all, and some of you have been so 
fortunate as to visit the splendid Japanese Museum at his residence, 
Franche Hall, a museum which has done much to foster the artistic 
taste, which is so necessary to the great carpet industry of Kidder- 
minster. As, however, many of you cannot journey to Kidderminster 
to view the museum at Franche Hall, Mr. Tomkinson has very kindly 
brought some of the gems of one branch of his collections to this hall 
to-night, and he is about to enlighten us on the subject of these inr5, 
these exquisite little medicine cases on which the artists of Old Japan 
lavished their most beautiful work, and which Mr. Tomkinson has 
collected, studied, and classified with such loving care." 
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INRO, 

By Michael Tomkinson, mj.s. 

An encyclopaedia published in Tdkio some few years since, 
quoting from the Shikiso^ an old Japanese work, says, 
" YAMATO-DAKfe, a celebrated warrior who died A.D. 113, 
carried, attached to the scabbard of his sword, a bag containing 
flint and steel ; this bag was called hi-uchi-bukuroP At a later 
period we find that seals and medicine were also stored in a 
receptacle of this kind. The seal was of great importance and 
of general use. From the 17th century its impress has been 
affixed to documents, in place of, or in addition to, the signature. 
This custom was introduced, as were many others, from China 
at a remote period, and, as you know, the Japanese are likewise 
indebted to their Celestial neighbours for instruction in many 
arts ; to-day they are endeavouring to return the compliment by 
teaching the Chinese the art of modem warfare. The original 
seal boxes or inro {in meaning "seal," and rJ, ''case") were 
square, and frequently took the form of a nest of boxes of from 
two to five divisions, and generally of carved lacquer about 
3^ inches square. In this box was kept the seal or seals, and 
also a pad for stamping the impression* I am dwelling a minute 
on the seal box, as from it we obtain the familiar word inro. In 
this early time another receptacle for medicine was also used, 
called yakuro (jaku meaning " medicine ") ; this was generally 
shaped like a covered bowl, and with the seal box formed part 
of the decorative arrangement in the ioko-no-ma. The toko- 
nO'tna is a raised recess reserved for conventional decoration, 
and is found in every Japanese house to-day as it was in the 
time of the AsHlKAGA Shoguns in the fifteenth century. The 
early seal boxes were square, but the Kokkwa (a monthly art 
magazine which is published in T5kio) quotes an extract from 
a book written by Sdami and N5ami, painters and critics of fine 
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art, in the year 1476, accompanied by drawings of various seal 
boxes {inro) which show that not only square but also round 
shapes were then used. From these early boxes, used for seals 
and placed with objects in the ioko-no-tna^ came the appellation 
inro because these shapes were aidopted ; and the majority of 
inro follow with modifications these forms. In the KHcho 
period, 1 596-161 1, the use of the hi-uchi-bukuro or bag I first 
mentioned was partially discontinued, and the portable medicine 
box called inro came into fashion and general use ; prior to this 
date there is no record of inro being worn suspended by a cord 
from the obi or sash. The earliest inro we have any certain 
information about date from early in the seventeenth century, 
and were doubtless made of lacquer. I show examples here of 
inro of this period — many have an encrusted decoration in metal 
(generally silver), of dragons and other mythical subjects on 
lacquer. These inro are rarely signed, but in my collection one 
is signed Kizo, and dated 1640 ; another of the same period is 
signed IGARASHI Ddho. These signatures are on the lacquer, 
and I find in a book published 1878, the KogA Shirio (a hand- 
book of Japanese industries) that about the year 1640 Seki 
Sochd, of Kioto, signed his name on his work in lacquer ; prior 
to this, signatures were invariably engraved. Other kinds of 
lacquer were also used, and there are specimens in the collection 
in Suri-higashiy or rubbed lacquer ; this consists of a coat of red 
lacquer on black ; in places the red is rubbed down exposing the 
under layer of black ; also in Raden — an inlay of awoAi shell 
and gold : and in some inrd we have a combination of the two. 
Later (although the majority of inro were made in lacquer) we 
find other materials employed, various metals, faience and 
porcelain, carved wood, ivory, and a fungous called by the 
Japanese Reishi (sacred fungous), and often spoken of as Saru no 
koshi'kake (monkey's chair), also shagreen made of fish skin, 
occasionally the bark of trees, and (but rarely) rock crystal and 
agate. Sometimes the inro itself is in silver or other metal and 
the outer case in lacquer, or vice versd. The inrd was worn 
suspended by a silken cord from the obi or sash, and, to prevent 
it slipping through the girdle, there is attached to the cord a 
toggle called a netsuki, the evolution of which was so ably 
treated by our friend Mr. Huish at the last meeting. The 
earliest netsukiol which we can find any description were small 
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gourds dried, sometimes lacquered ; later, other materials were 
used, wood, ivory, rock crystal, ag^te, onyx, cloisonne enamel, 
metal, nuts, and other substances elaborately carved. Many 
netsuki are gems of art work delighting every one. At the sides 
of the inrd are holes as guides for the cord ; occasionally the 
guides are in silver, attached to the lacquer. Between the inrd 
and the netsuki is a bead called ojimi^ which gathers both cords 
together, and can be moved either way ; these little objects, 
these ojimi are often exquisite examples of great works on a 
small scale. Witli the into was often worn in the girdle a pouch 
called kinchaku for carrying seals, keys, and money ; and also 
the tabako-iri^ a pouch, as its name denotes, for carrying 
tobacco, which was introduced about 1680. A wallet was used 
early in the eighteenth century, carried in the folds of the 
kimonoy or dress. The inrd and kinchaku then became less 
fashionable, and the inrd was less frequently worn, except as a 
decorative appendage on occasions of state and ceremony. It 
is fortunate for collectors that this change took place,^ as with 
siich hard usage as is indicated by the condition of many of the 
early inrd, the valuable examples of the great lacquerers would 
have lost their rare artistic beauty. 

Lacquer was preferred for inrd, as it preserves the drugs kept 
in the inrd from drying up. On some examples, the finish and 
make are so perfect that it is difficult to see the divisions with- 
out separating them. Thus a writer in the Shdken Kisho says, 
" In verifying the best work of the Kajikawa, the Koma, and 
other great artists, note how each section fits." These masters 
were careful to lacquer only^on the best work. The partitions 
do indeed fit with such marvellous accuracy that the line of 
division does not show till the sections are drawn apart, and the 
sections are interchangeable. The celebrated inrd makers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were fond of copying 
works of painters, and often acknowledged their debt by 
inscribing on the inrd the name of the artist to whom they 
owed the design, and so in a collection of inrd we have illus- 
trations of the history, mythology, and folk-lore of Japan 
rendered with beautiful harmony of colour and wonderful 
profusion of detail. The process of lacquering is not for me to 
dwell upon ; it has been treated thoroughly by Quin and others, 
and any one interested in the subject will find a capital paper in 
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the Trmisactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. 9. I also 
commend to you my friend Mr. Gilbertson's article in the 
catalogue of the Exhibition held last February at the Burlington 
Arts Club. But whilst considering the decoration of the inrd I 
must mention some of the different kinds of lacquering. I spoke 
of carved lacquer as being used for the early seal boxes. Of 
carved lacquers there are Tsuishu, or carved red lacquer ; Tsui- 
koku, or carved black lacquer; and Guri, which consists of 
successive layers of different colours ; through these are carved 
channels of a V shape, which describe patterns of curves and 
scrolls, and serve to show the different layers of which the 
lacquer is composed. Chinkinbori is lacquer on which a design 
is engraved, generally with a rat's tooth, and into the lines thus 
produced gold is rubbed. Some inrd^ again, have the lacquer 
inlaid in different shades or colours. The groundwork of 
many is in aventiuine (in Japanese nasMj% meaning "ground 
like a pear rind ") ; this is produced by gold finely dusted on to 
the lacquer. On others the gold is inlaid in small fragments 
and called Hira-kane. There is also Hira-makiyi^ where the 
ornamentation is in flat gold on the ground, and Taka-ma- 
kiyi^ where the design is in relief. Togidashi is polished or 
rubbed lacquer, with the design without outline and often in 
various colours, a very delicate process, producing in the hands 
of Shunsho, or one of the Koma, a lovely effect. There are 
many other kinds of lacquer, but I do not wish to weary you 
with a subject sufficient in itself for several papers. In a book 
dated 1688, called ^^ Shin-Choja^Kio^^ we find an interesting 
passage. A writer, after speaking of the flourishing condition of 
Tsuruga, a town in the province of Echizen, alludes to the law- 
lessness of the inhabitants, and says, *' It is not wise to carry 
inrd in the streets, as many thieves are wandering about" 

I have already spoken of the first lacquerers of inre^ and 
called your attention to certain examples. After these came a 
school of impressionists, commencing with Koyetsu, who was bom 
in 1558 and began to follow the art of lacquering about 1587. 
An example (Plate IV. No. i), decorated with fire-flies, and on 
the reverse a pier of a bridge, is signed, which is very unusual in 
the work of Koyetsu ; these subjects were frequently used by 
his pupils, Soyetsu and others. Another is by Soyetsu, his pupil 
who, I think, excelled his master ; it is signed in full, TSUCHIDA 
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Soyetsu, and inscribed as being made in his 8ist year (Plate I. 
No. 3). An owl is perched on a hoe, the agricultural imple- 
ment in use to-day with which most of the farm cultivation 
se^ms to be done. Awabi shell and lead are inlaid, and gold 
lacquer used on a black ground. Another with geese flying has 
a similar inlay on a ground of black lacquer (Plate IV. No. 3). 

We now come to the most celebrated impressionist of the 
17th century, OGATA Korin, celebrated both as painter and 
lacquerer. As a maker of inro he cannot be seen to advantage ; 
to be appreciated he should be studied in his larger works, 
notably his writing boxes (susuri-bako) ; on these objects we 
find him at his best On inro his designs often are far too rude 
and conventional ; for instance, in Plate II. No. 5 of a court 
carriage inlaid in shell and lead on a ground of gold. Some 
subjects are almost unintelligible, but here is one (Plate III. 
No. 6) decorated with storks and bamboo in lead and mother of 
pearl on a ground of rich gold of a beautiful colour. K5rin 
was celebrated for this ground, and we find in it specks of gold 
enhancing the richness. Korin adopted the best methods of 
Soyetsu, and varied his inlay, as in this example (Plate V. No. 3), 
by placing the shell in high relief^ and often formed the object 
in one piece instead of placing small pieces vertically, as did 
Koyetsu and Soyetsu. Works are frequently signed Korin 
which are palpable forgeries, his style rendering bad imitations 
easy, just as some of our Western painters produce daubs and 
call their work impressionist to hide the fact that they cannot 
either draw or paint, half-taught and often idle craftsmen who 
follow the coarser and uglier forms of art, affecting to disdain 
the studies they do not themselves practise. Kdrin's paintings 
and lacquer are highly prized by the Japanese, and many have 
a true artistic feeling, while others arc eccentricities more 
curious than faithful or beautiful Ritsuo, a very clever and 
original artist, bom in 1663, studied under Korin. He was 
also a celebrated potter, learning the art from Korin's brother 
Kenzan, and was very fond of inlaying his lacquer work with 
pottery ; the chrysanthemums on this inrd are in pottery inlaid 
on black lacquer (Plate V. No. 2). He was also a celebrated 
painter, carver, and worker in metal A badger was a very 
favourite subject with Ritsuo and his followers, and is so treated 
in one here by Ritsuo (Plate I. No. 2), and in an example by 
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a late follower of his, Kozan, who produced some excellent 
work. Among the examples in my collection is an inro dated 
1742, and inscribed "made at 80 years of age." Of Yosei's 
work, a contemporary of Ritsuo, I show one with utensils for 
the tea ceremony, inlaid with ivory and decorated in colours 
(Plate IV. No. 2). The risers of this inro are in chinkinbori 
engraved in gold. Here is another by a pupil of Ritsuo, 
Hanzan (Plate IV. No. 8). These coins wonderfully reproduce 
in lacquer the appearance of the originals in metal. The 
risers of his inro are generally in chin-kinbori. An eminent 
lacquerer whom I cannot pass over is Shiomi Masanari, or 
Masazan^, as some translators have it He flourished at the end 
of the 17th century, and produced very fine work in polished 
togidashi. Another notable example of togidashi lacquer is by 
Shunsho (Plate II. No. 3), one of an eminent family of lacquerers, 
of whom the first was Yamamoto Shunsho, the author of this 
piece, who died in 1682 ; the family continued as masters in this 
beautiful process into our own time, as I have some fine work I 
bought through my collector in Japan of a late 19th century 
Shunshd. The delicate process of togidashi lacquer so beautifully 
rendered by the Shunsho, and the KOMA, is nowhere clearly 
described, and all I can tell you I understand is, that according 
to the thickness of the layer of lacquer over the gold or colour 
the gradation of tone is produced, and by rubbing down and 
polishing afterwards the most lovely effect is obtained. We now 
come to the family of lacquerers that are my especial favourites — 
the Koma, An example is in my collection (Plate V. No. 8) of 
the first KOMA, Kiui, who was lacquerer to the great TOKUGAWA 
Shogun lyemitsu, and died in 1663. His son and pupil, KOMA 
Kiuhaku, really founded the Koma school, and this family have 
produced exquisite work down to our own time. You will find 
most of the linings of their inro are in red, gold, or both combined. 
Quin gives the date of Kiuhaku as 1 624-1 643 ; this could not 
be the first Kiuhaku, for he was lacquerer to Tsuneyoshi, who 
was Shogun 1681-1708, or forty years after Quin says that he 
died, his death really occurring in 1715. Here is a lovely 
specimen of Kiuhaku's work in white lacquer on a ground of 
black (Plate IV. No. 6). Another (Plate III. No. 5) illustrating 
Kanzan and Jittoku, from a drawing by Hanabusa Itcho, early 
in the i8th century, also by Koma Kiuhaku. 
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By the same master, but quite in another style (Plate IV. 
No. 9), is one encrusted in shell with gold lacquer. The family 
continued to be lacquercrs to the Shoguns, but on inro after 
Kiuhaku I find no Koma before Kioriu, a pupil of the fifth 
Koma, who worked in Yedo (now Tokio) in 1772. Then 
came Koma Kwansai, a lacquerer of the first merit, and master 
of Zeshin who was the best of the 19th century lacquerers ; 
Zeshin died in 1,891 at the age of 84 Then followed Koma 
Yasutada (Plate II. No. 6, Plate III. No. 3), and I think his 
work in lacquer- is unsurpassed. We now come to another 
celebrated family, the Kajikawa, founded by Kajikawa 
Kiujiro about 1 680, and continuing late into our century. 
Although they Were court lacquerers, our information concern- 
ing them is only me^re, whilst their works are very numerous, 
for Kajikawa Hisataka, Takafusa, Hidetaka, and others will 
probably be represented even in a small collection. The 
Kajikawa are noted for their beautiful work particularly in 
the linings of the InrOy which are generally in nashiji^ and at 
tinies in a nashiji flecked with pieces of gold leaf of irr^rylar 
shapes, crumpled up and imbedded in a transparent reddish 
lacquer, the colour of the gold varying according to the depth 
of lacquer with which it is covered. Mn Gilbertson thinks, 
and I entirely agree with him, that this must be the giobu nashiji 
mentioned in the " Shaken Kishd " as that for which the Kaji- 
kawa were famous. A signed piece which I have is evidently 
a very early Kajikawa (Plate IV. No. 4), with the cord gfuides 
in silver. Another with primula in gold and silver lacquer is 
a. good example of the aristocratic inro (Plate IV. No. $). On 
another are flowers in white and silver lacquer, with an inlay of 
shell and gold lacquer on a rich brown ground (Plate I. No. i). 
Another. is after a design by Hogen Yeisen (Plate V. No. 7), 
a painter of the last century ; the flowers are in ivory, and the 
geese on this are inlaid in shell and lacquered in gold and 
colours. The inro decorated with chrysanthemums (Plate II. 
No. 4) is signed Hisataka, after a design made by Kosen, one 
of the Kano painters. 

Many works of an inferior order bear the name of Kajikawa^ 
but of poor work, purporting to be by the Koma, I have seen 
but little that was not palpably a forgery. Some large unsigned 
inro I have seen are undoubtedly by the Kajikawa, and were 
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made probably for some of the great Daimids. An example 
IS also shown of the work of Yamada Toyoyoshi (Plate II. 
No. i), a clever artist of the last century ; the background is 
in togidashu 

Joi was a celebrated sword guard worker of the last century, 
but we occasionally find his work encrusted on lacquer inro 
(Plate V. No. 9). In most collections will be found examples 
of that most excellent artist of the i8th century, J5kasai, one 
of the Kajikawa school ; he frequently employed metals in 
relief on nashiji lacquer. The skilful worker Yoyusai brings us 
into this century ; the subject treated here is the Takarabun^ 
(ship of good fortune) (Plate III. No. 2). 

Kakosai was another master of the Kajikawa school, and 
frequently worked with Shibayama, who carved in ivory the 
minute faces and hands that Kakosai mounted in lacquer. He 
used a seal similar to one of the Kajikawa. 

The inro of Tatsuki Kokio are often large and of unusual 
shapes. I have one signed and inscribed as made when he was 
83 years old I must mention also cloisonne enamel used on 
inro by a celebrated family called Hirata (Plate III. No. 4) ; 
these enamels are inlaid on lacquer of gold by Sekigawa. I will 
now show an inro which js a fine example of minute metal 
work encrusted on nashiji lacquer (Plate I. No. 4) ; it is signed 
Seiryuken, but I know nothing of the artist This inro delayed 
me in Osaka some time, for it was the treasured possession of a 
man whose idea of its value was far apart from mine, and we 
had great difficulty in reconciling them. A collection of inro 
would not be complete without some in both Tsuishu lacquer, 
carved red, and Tsuikoku lacquer, carved black. This example 
(Plate IV. No. 7) illustrates both kinds. You will remember 
I spoke of the early seal boxes as being made in similar 
lacquer. Nor must we forget those decorated with the very 
beautiful shell mosaic work called Raden^ which was applied 
to some of the earliest inro, as it is to the latest (Plate V. 
No. 4), this being a 19th century specimen. Another of the 
1 8th century has Kotobuki, "long life," inlaid in shell on carved 
wood (Plate V. No. 5). 

Lastly we have those in faience, for instance, one is in 
polychrome Kioto pottery with the edges in lacquer and the 
risers in wood (Plate V. No. i), made in the last century ; also 
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in carved ivory such as this with exquisite encrusted work of 
shell representing doves on a branch of wistaria (Plate V. 
No. 6) ; it is 19th century work, probably by one of the 
Shibayama family. Although the elaboration of inlay on late 
19th century inrd is scorned by classical collectors, some 
specimens should be included in every good collection, as they 
are marvels of exquisite jewel work with their inlay of various 
metals, tinted await shell, coral, malachite, and tortoiseshell 
(Plate III. Nos. i and 2). 

I have often thought that the artist artisan of Japan is 
unconsciously a true disciple of Ruskin, he well knows the 
grace and preciousness of simple adornment, and his works are 
like leaves in nature, no two alike ; seeming to follow our art 
critic's teaching when he says, ** If the materials of ornament 
are noble, they must be various, and repetition of parts is the 
sign of utterly bad, hopeless, and base work." The art worker 
of Japan goes to nature and carefully studies the lovely colours 
there, unspoiled, always refined and beautiful, and let us hope 
the commercial spirit will not debase those true principles of 
decorative art which our friends in Japan know so well 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, M./S.^ said that without possessing any 
special knowledge of the subject of the paper they had just heard read, 
he thought that in the collection of inro which Mr. Tomkinson exhibited 
on the present occasion they would find a perfect history of the art of 
the Japanese lacquerer. He did not believe that there was any form of 
this interesting branch of art which was not admirably displayed on 
these inro. He was brought up to the art of medicine himself, but 
when he was a student they had none of these beautiful little boxes for 
carrying drugs about He did not know whether it was the case that 
their Japanese friends were dosed from such admirable artistic objects, 
but there were one or two considerations which occurred to him. In 
the first place, judging from the size of the box the dose must be small ; 
and in the next place, it was a great advantage that the pill should be 
gilt. He simply made these unprofitable observations in the hope that 
it would start a discussion amongst those who really knew something 
about inros. 

Mr. GowLAND, Member of Council^ said with regard to the Hi-uchi- 
bukuro which Mr. Tomkinson had spoken of as dating from the first or 
second century, that it was rather extraordinary that it was still in use 
at the present day, not in the form of a bag, but in the form actually of 
an inro. When he (the speaker) was exploring one of the central 
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ranges in Japan^ he noticed that the hunters whom he engaged as guides 
carried the Hi-uchi-bukuri inro containing flint and steel. Another 
point he wished to refer to was the contents of the inro. The medicines 
which were used seem to have been generally either in the form of pills 
or aromatic conserves. These pills, he had ascertained, were made of 
such ingredients as m3nrrh, dragon's blood, musk, cinnamon, ginseng, 
and liquorice, so that there was nothing very harmful in their composi- 
tion. It was curious to notice that most of the products which formed 
the ingredients of these pills were imported, but of course none of these 
medicines were of any great value. 

Mr. A. DioSY, Vice-chairman^ said that Mr. Gowland had pointed 
out that the Hi-uchi-bukuro imo had sur\nved in Japan for seventeen 
centuries, but it was very probable he (Mr. Di<5sy) thought that this 
Hi-uchi-bukuro had got an even longer record than that. It might be 
within the recollection of some present that evening that at the last 
meeting he had occasion to refer to the fact that a netsuk^ existed in 
Europe, and was in use to the present day amongst the peasants in 
Hungary. He explained that the netsuk^ was the steel attached to the 
end of a cord, which was the closing cord of a little leather bag con- 
taining the flint and tinder, and that leather bag was nothing more nor 
less than the Hi-uchi-bukura In fact, he had seen one or two inros 
almost similar in shape to the Hi-uchi-bukuro worn by the Hungarians. 
It was a curious thmg that two civilizations which probably started from 
the same point should have diverged so very considerably that in the 
case of the Japanese the Hi-uchi-bukuro had led to the inro, while in 
the case of the Hungarians it remained where it was seventeen centuries 
ago. The Hungarians had never got further than the little leather bag 
for holding the flint and steel, whereas in the case of the Japanese it had 
led to the most exquisite little works of art, the original tinder box 
becoming the medicine box and the seal box* In many cases he 
believed the boxes were never meant to contain anything at all They 
were worn as part of the ceremonial costume as an ornament and were 
evidence of the wearer's taste, because the inro was carefully chosen to 
go with the costume the owner was wearing at the time, and showed 
his refinement and artistic taste. 

Mr. G. KowAKi, M./.S.^ said, considering its connection with inro, a 
few more remarks on the Hi-uchi-bukuro may not be unacceptable. It 
has in fact been in use for a very long period, and in by-gone times, when 
flint and steel were the chief means of obtaining fire, it formed one of 
the most useful presents for travellers. This was the case with Yamato- 
Daki, who had a Hi-uchi-bukuro given to him by hb aunt on his 
departure from Ise for the subjugation of the eastern savages in no a.d. 
To give a few examples of its use in later periods, we find it associated 
in the 8th century with Kibi Mabi, a learned Chinese scholar, to whom 
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the invention of the Kata-Kana syllabary is attributed ; and in the 
13th century, Aoro Sayemon Fujitsuna, whose name, together with his 
peculiar theory of economy, has been already introduced, in connec- 
tion with a Japanese proverb, by Mr. Oroshi, and who ouried his cash 
in this bag. We see also that in the 15 th and i6th centuries, some 
shoguns of the Ashikaga line had the bag attached to their swords ; 
and in the latter part of the i6th century Oda Nobunaga, a hero and 
patron of the tea ceremony, not only wore it, but seems to have intro- 
duced a new design in its shape ; and Kato Kiyomasa, who distinguished 
himself with bravery in Hideyoshi's Corean expeditions, took his seal 
out of one of these bags when stamping a certain document I have 
been, like others, unable to find any special instance of medicine being 
carried in the Hi-uchi-bukuro, but the book called Sekiso Ofai says 
that it was indispensable to have some medicine in a case contained in 
the bag. This would seem to prove that medicine was so carried, but 
I have been unable to learn the date of the publication^ of the work. 

Mr. Marcus K Huish said that he had heard of a netsuk^ being 
described as a sea monster, and a few days ago he was asked whether an 
inro had not something to do with a wayside hostelry in Japan. After 
Mr. Tomkinson's paper no one there, at any rate, would be ignorant 
of the subject With regard to the origin of the inro, he thought it 
interesting to inquire whether China had any part in it He could not 
help coming to the conclusion that as regards the netsuk^ China had 
had some part in its origin, and he fancied that they must perhaps say the 
same with regard to the inro. He had in his possession an inro which was 
certainly Chinese. It differed from the Japanese inrd in this respect 
— it was not divided into compartments, but consisted of one com- 
partment. He thought in England we were too much disposed to 
regard the inrd as essentially used for medicine, whereas, so &r as he 
could judge, it was used quite as much for the purpose of a seal box. 
In~ many inros we found indications of the use to which the various 
compartments were put. Several of those which he had bore inscrip- 
tions as to the particular medicine to be placed in each. A Japanese 
was good enough to translate them to him, and he found there were 
medicines for aches and pains in every part of the body, hot excluding 
the heart 

Professor Anderson, Chairman of Council^ said there was nothing in 
the whole province of art which better illustrated the genius of Japan 
than the inro. It was remarkable for beauty of decoration in extra- 
ordinary variety. We might look through a thousand examples and 

* The Gunsho Ichiran^ which is in our library, gives the date 1668, 
inducing me to think that inro might sometimes have been carried in the 
Hiruchi-bukuro at that period.— G. K. 
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not find a single flaw in any of them. Mr. Tomkinson had shown 
them that they might take the inro to pieces and find how one 
segment perfectly fitted another. When we remembered that all this 
was done without machinery and by pure hand work, it seemed nothing 
short of marvellous. There was nothing in the whole range of our own 
manufactures which would in any way compare with it. He thought 
this characteristic of thoroughness was shown in all that the Japanese 
did, and had been recently exemplified in the present war between that 
country and China. In conclusion he moved a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer for his paper. 

Mr. HiYASHi, the Japanese Consul-General in London, seconded, 
and the resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr Tomkinson briefly acknowledged the compliment, and proposed 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was seconded by Mr. Liberty, 
Member of Council^ and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman briefly replied, and the meeting terminated. 



Note. — ^The illustrations to this paper form part of a large number 
included in a catalogue, which is in course of compilation, of Mr. 
Tomkinson's Collection of Japanese Art. 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM IN 
JAPANESE ART. 

By Geo. C. Hait£, R.B.A., Member of Council J S, 

I SHOULD like to preface my remarks by expressing my 
recognition and appreciation of the great compliment our 
Council paid me when , they invited me to say something 
to the Members of this Society on "The Chrysanthemum in 
Japanese Art" 

Some few years ago, in 1890, a similar request was made to 
me by the Committee of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
who held in London, in November of that year, a Conference and 
superb show of Chrysanthemums to celebrate the centenary 
of the introduction of the flower into this country. 

They felt that so important a celebration would be incomplete 
without some i;eference to the position of the flower in the art 
expression of the country from whence it came — a country 
remarkable for many qualities, but for none more than the 
charm and individuality of its decorative and applied art and 
skilled handiwork ; a country that has so recently demon- 
strated to the world that its people are as accomplished in the 
arts of war as they have proved themselves in those of peace. 

It was also felt that some recognition should also be made of 
the use of the flower in our own ornament and manufacture ; 
for, although the introduction of the flower dates back to 105 
years, it is only in recent years that it has become a favourite 
and a prominent motive with our own art-workers ; indeed, so 
much so that it must of necessity be associated with the great 
revival of applied art of the latter part of the Victorian era. 

Being a practical worker in applied ornament, I was doubt- 
less for that reason asked by that Committee to introduce this 
most fascinating of subjects to public attention. Although I 
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could not for one moment consider myself an authority, or 
sufficiently qualified for such a task, the subject was such a 
congenial one, that I ventured to accept the honour. But I then 
felt, as I do in introducing the subject to the Japan Society, that, 
so far from exhausting it, I must be content to simply introduce 
the matter, so that some one more capable than myself may do 
it justice in the future. 

The Chrysanthemum, as we know it, is Essentially a cultivated 
flower, a triumph of floriculture. In its natural form it is 
practically a Daisy, and we have two indigenous plants — the 
Corn-Marigold and the Ox-eyed Daisy — that are natural 
Chrysanthemums. 

We have in this instance one of those exceptions in which 
culture has given us a finer form ; for, speaking arcistically, and 
without prejudice, I think I am justified in saying that in only 
too many instances, although the selection of a floral growth for 
cultivation has resulted in finer flower-heads and more luxuriant 
growth — to the gain, maybe, of our gardens — this has too often 
only been obtained by the elimination of those very points and 
ch'aracteristics which made it acceptable to the artistic eye, and 
possible for artistic adaptation. But this has not been so in the 
culture and wonderful development of the Chrysanthemum. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of the world — certainly there is no 
parallel within our own memories — has ar^ been so indebted 
to the florist as she is to-day for the development of this 
wonderful flower ; and this gratifying fact I was able to bear 
testimony to in my remarks before the National Chrysanthemum 
Society five years ago. 

The flower has been classed and divided into five varieties, 
known as the " Incurved," the " Reflexed," the "Japanese," the 
•* Pompon," and the ** Anemone-flowered," all of which may be 
found, in Japanese ornament I am able, by the kind perr 
mission of Mr. H. J. Jones, to give here reproductions from 
his photographs from nature of some of the varieties named 
(Plates I. and II.). 

It must be confessed that the florists and chief growers 
possessed, and, it is said, still possess, a strong predilection for 
the variety known as the " Incurved" That is a form which, 
viewing the flower from its. artistic aspect, does not commend 
itself so strongly to artists, perhaps, while the emphasis of its 
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ball-like form restricts its use. But, to their credit be it said, 
the growers have been almost as equally devoted and enthu- 
siastic in their culture of the **Reflexed," the ** Anemone- 
flowered," the " Pompon," and the dishevelled " Japanese " 
varieties — the last-named being the dearest to the artistic 
nature, and, evidently, the favourite of the omamentalist alike 
at home and in far Japan. 

I hope I may be excused if I appear to digress for a brief 
moment To me this subject must always be invested with sad 
associations. On the occasioh when I delivered the Paper to 
which I have referred, I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of that most able writer on Floriculture, the late 
Shirley Hibberd, and listened with the greatest interest to his 
paper on "The Origin of the Florist's Chrysanthemum," in 
which he declared the flower to have been cultivated in China for 
certainly 3000 and probably 5000 years, had much to say on the 
vexed colour question, and concluded by advising florists, that 
the hope of producing pure red or blue flowers was but a forlorn 
one, and might with advantage be abandoned. A verbatim 
report of his address appeared in the Gardener's Magazine of 
November ist, 1890, and it was destined to be the last lecture 
delivered by that able man, as, on the occasion of its delivery, 
he caught a chill and died within a few days. 

Artistic instincts have often been opposed to the ways and 
aspirations of Florists, but in the case of Mr. Shirley Hibberd 
we had the exceptional combination of a keen artistic faculty, 
coupled with all the enthusiasm common to great Floriculturists 
— a combination fortunately not so rare as heretofore. Mr. Hib- 
berd's name will always be associated with the History, Growth, 
and Culture of the Chrysanthemum in this country. 

The Chrysanthemum was introduced into this country in its 
cultured form just 105 years ago, and into Continental Europe 
possibly a hundred years earlier, and was named most happily ; 
indeed I think it would be impossible to And a more suitable 
or more expressive name than Chrysanthemum — ^ Chrysos 
Anthemenoie'^ {\pv<rog avOb/icou, or \pv<rov avOtfuvov), the Greek 
for "Golden Flower." This name was selected from the fact 
that yellow is its characteristic colour. 

It is strange that the flower, beautiful as it is, did not appeal 
to our tastes as a nation, either artistically or botanically, for 
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Upwards of fifty years. It was grown by a few enthusiasts, but 
was utterly neglected as an art motive, or floral decoration. 

It was only after the opening up of Japan, in 1858, to intelligent 
visitors and to artists (Mr. Frank Dillon, R.I., of our Council, 
was one of the earliest of such, I believe), and the subsequent 
influx into Europe of Japanese goods and " curios," that there 
dawned upon us the possibilities of the growth as ornament for 
our own goods. As a boy I remember my father grew the 
flower and the Shirley poppy in large patches, and certainly he 
was not insensible to its beauty, but I cannot recall or find any 
evidence of his having used it for purposes of ornament ; 
evincing, I take it, not necessarily his want of appreciation, but 
the objection,. or indifference, to it in the market In those days 
roses and ferns were demanded. It is within the memory of 
most of us that the silver birch was neglected, if not tabooed, 
and denied expression in landscape painting, until one day it 
became fashionable^ and a steady run was then made on birch 
pictures which continues in a lesser degree to this day ; and not 
a few painters owe their fame and position to their rendering of 
this tree. 

And so it has ever been with our people — art expression has 
too often been the outcome of a series of fashion waves — 
neglected as soon as the novelty wore off". 

It would be most useful, if time permitted, to do something 
more than briefly refer to the important " rdle " flower forms have 
played in the art history of the great nations of antiquity, to the 
origin of their selection and adaptation, and to their transition 
through symbolic forms until they reached those in which we 
commonly know them. Notably : the Lotus of Egypt, the Fir- 
cone, or Pine, of Assyria and India, the Fleur de Lys of France, 
the Tudor Rose of Gothic times, and the Chrysanthemum in 
Japanese art. The most superficial glance at the subject will 
excite some wonder, that, considering the practically endless 
variety of flower-forms, so few have been destined to stamp 
with their individuality the character of the time. But I must 
perforce resist the temptation, and confine my attention to the 
floral form treated of in this Paper, 

My remarks will have reference chiefly to the use and adapta- 
tion of the Chrysanthemum by the Japanese in their ornament, 
in which it takes so leading a part — in an expression of 
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ornamental art, unique of its kind, and which in its way the world 
has rarely equalled, certainly never surpassed, and in which we 
find an absolutely correct balance between expression and exeaition. 
The skill shown is equal to the beauty of expression, and one is 
often undecided which to admire the more, yet neither method 
of execution nor beauty of subject were ever permitted to clash. 

It must be clearly understood that my remarks upon the art 
aspect and adaptation of the Chrysanthemum will be confined 
exclusively to that branch of art known as the applied or 
decorative, inasmuch as the selection of this flower for purposes 
of imitative painting can offer little, if any, food for reflection, 
seeing that its beauty and variety of form, combined with its 
richness of colour, would alone be sufficient to recommend it 
for such purposes. But a flower, or growth, must possess some- 
thing more than abstract beauty to take a foremost place in 
the ornament and history of a people. A flower may be beautiful 
in itself, and yet lack the qualities necessary for the purposes 
of applied art. 

As an example of this we may take the cultivated rose, 
beautiful enough to satisfy the most fastidious taste, and ab- 
solutely unequalled in its exquisite colour range and subtleness 
of perfume, yet we can call to mind scarcely an instance in 
which it has been successfully treated as a decorative •* motif.** 
On the contrary, it is painful to reflect that the only claim it 
could possibly advance to artistic utility — save the mark ! — would 
be its frequent recurrence in the crochet and wool-worked table- 
mats and "antimacassars" of the last generation, now, let us 
hope, things — I had almost said sins-^oi the past The rose, 
beautiful as it is, will, of necessity, be associated with the darkest 
period in the art history of this country. 

Again, the dahlia has been developed and cultivated possibly 
to its full pitch of perfection, but has left no record, at least of 
a creditable kind, upon our everyday art 

The tulip was at one period more than popular. It became a 
fashionable craze — in some cases, almost criminal in its con- 
sequences — riding foremost in the gilded chariot of fashion, and 
yet, as regards the influence upon taste and art, we meet with 
it chiefly in gaudy chintz or abominable specimens of naturalistic 
wood -carving. 

I might give further instances of a like nature, but these will 
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suffice to justify the assertion that a flower may be beautiful in 
itself, but yet totally unfit for adaptation to purposes of applied art. 
Something more than culture and development, something more 
than the caprice of fashion, something more even than abstract 
beauty, gratifying though it.be to sight and smell, is necessary 
for a growth to be exalted and to live for all time as a cha- 
racteristic feature in a nation's ornament Those growths referred 
to, the Lotus, tlie Iris, the Tudor Rose, and the Chrysanthemum 
not least, illustrate and prove this. 

Many flowers have been selected and grown in obedience to 
the demands of the fashion of the day, yet their contributions 
to art have been of a negative nature. But in the flower we 
have met to honour, we find it not only adapted to a variety of 
treatments consistent with the principles of applied ornament, 
but that, too, with little, and in many cases no alteration. 
Nature, indeed, seems to have been so enamoured of her 
production that she was evidently half tempted to turn artist 

The flower as such is perfect It is left for the genius of 
man to make it equally so for his defined purpose, and for the 
very reason that it is so decorative in itself we should resist the 
desire for imitative realism. 

The Japanese, to their credit and glory as an artistic nation, 
never fall into this mistake. If they use the flower as a ^* motif** 
for chasing in hard metals, such as steel, alloys, iron, etc., they 
select blooms simple and definite in form. On the other hand, in 
chasing in soft metal, gold or silver, or carving in soft woods, 
they choose blooms the beauties of which are better displayed 
in a more modelled form. 

In their paintings we at once perceive that they allow them- 
selves a wider selection, almost every kind and variety of flower 
finding recognition with greater latitude in treatment 

As I shall have occasion to use the words "conventional " and 
*' conventionalism *' somewhat frequently, this may be a not al- 
together unfitting opportunity to attempt some clear definition 
of these much-abused, because misunderstood, terms. By many, 
not only of the general public, but unfortunately also of our art 
workers, they are understood to simply mean the flattening out 
of an object. South Kensington is supposed to have originated 
and propagated this idea ; certainly the Art Department there 
is responsible for a multitude of drawings in which this definition 
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has been practically shown. These convenient words, moreover, 
are relied upon by many as an excuse for want of truth, conse- 
quent upon superficial observation. 

In a book on " Japan and its Art," by Mr. Marcus B. Huish, I 
was particularly struck with his happy description of how to 
discriminate between Chinese and Japanese work. He says, 
"A difficulty is often experienced in discriminating between 
Japanese and Chinese work. A little study of the method of 
each nation in delineating a flower will prevent mistakes ; for 
instance, in the room in which I am writing are two vases, 
around the neck of each is a tendril, and on the necks a sort of 
rose tree in bloom, but both are conventionalized so as to be 
unrecognizable. This points at once to a Chinese origin." 

This distinction is a ready and happy one, inasmuch as in 
Japanese work the ^ motif '^ or growth is always recognizable // 
intended as sticky and true in characteristics. 

It by no means follows, however, that from this fact Chinese 
conventionalism is bad art — quite the contrary, since, — as Mr. 
Huish says, " the motive is unrecognisable, and it therefore comes 
within the scope of pure omamenty and as such isfity 

When an object is sought to be conventionalized in orna- 
ment — and is rendered impossible in growth and characteristics, 
while still desiring to retain its individuality, then is it bad 
art, if I may use such a term, and a misapplication of the true 
meaning of the term " conventional" 

As I understand the meaning of the word, "conventionalism" 
is ih^ principle of selection, the discerning and adapting of the most 
salient characteristics of form and growth, so that in the best 
conventionalized ornament the growth may never be an outrage 
upon nature, but rather a clearer delineation of the same (Fig. i). 
This playful rendering of a spray of Chrysanthemum is designed 
to suggest a crane on the wing, and demonstrates how possible it 
is to idealize the true growth and characteristics of nature for a 
definite purpose, and, further, that conventional treatment does 
not necessarily restrict invention or fancy. The effect is so 
natural, that we can discern but little difference at the first 
glance from a drawing of the actual bird. Indeed, we can 
quite imagine a spray of the flower growing by a freak of nature 
in this manner. As a point of fact, this example is absolutely 
botanically correct. I could have referred to this truly wonderful 
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treatment, as an example of Japanese playfulness and humour, 
but I prefer to use it as an object lesson which might be studied 
with advantage by our own art workers. I am aware that this 
question of nature in art is but a small factor, inasmuch as growth 
may be conventionalized, as before explained, in much of the 
Chinese work, beyond recognition ; yet it by no means follows, 
as I have said, that it is not a good ornament, and fit for its 
purpose, but it at least lacks that interest which association 
always gives, and therefore I take it that in that particular there 
is a distinct loss. But for a plant that is to appeal to us as 
such, to be delineated false in growth, and excused on the plea 




Fig. I. 

of conventionalism, is nothing less than an outrage on the 
principles of art and on our common sense. 

It is important to observe that the flower and foliage growths 
which have stamped a nation's ornament with individuality and 
character for all time, are invariably conventional in treatment. 
We have no instance of a naturalistic treatment possessed of 
sufficient vitality to live, in the language of ornament, much less 
to form a vowel in the grammar of decorative art. The Lotus of 
Egypt, in its conventional rendering alone, would serve to prove 
the high civilization and antiquity of Egypt, and to this day it 
stands the finest instance of conventionalism known, and yet in 
no way does it outrage true growth. 
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The Lily of France is, in its conventional treatment, destined 
to immoitaKty in the " Flenr de Lys *' as a rendering of the Iris ; 
while the selection and use of the Tudor Rose of England 
stamps the best period of our own art, although it existed in its 
adopted form long before that date, and we can only ciaioi a 
free adaptation. 

We find the Chrysanthemum is rendered by the Japanese, 
with the true instincts of an artistic people, more or less con- 
ventionally, according to the purpose or material for which it is 
selected. 

Every one knows that the sixteen-petalled Chrysanthemum 
(Fig. 2), the Kiku, is the Imperial Badge of Japan ; but it may 



Irnperial Docloe 




Fig. 2.— 16 AND 32-Petalled Badges, showing Back of Calyx and Front 

OF Flower. 

not be so generally known that it shares this honour with the 
blossom of the Kiri (the *' Paulownia Imperialist^ a growth 
equally capable of conventional expression, and recalling in its 
form our purple foxglove. 

There are, moreover, several families other than the Imperial 
which have used the Kiku as a Badge or Crest (JMoti) — 

So, extending back to the nth century. 

Akidzuki, „ • „ nth century. 

Kusunoki, „ „ 14th century. 

Makino, „ ,. 1 6th century. 
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Kiogoku, extending back to the i6th century. 
Itakura, „ „ 17th century. 

Kuroda, „ „ 17th century. 

With no desire to destroy established faiths, but approaching 
this matter without prejudice, and with the desire of a student 
to know something more as to the origin and development 
of ornament, I have been led to adopt certain conclusions, 
which I venture to respectfully submit to this Society for con- 
sideration. 

I shall endeavour to show that the Imperial Badge of Japan, 
the sixteen-petalled Kiku^ was not intended for a representation 
of a flower-head at all, and was doubtless selected for heraldic 
purposes long before the flower was introduced, and may 
possibly, like the flower itself, have had its origin in China. 

Tracing the evolution of symbolic form is not a mere matter 
of speculation, as I shall endeavour to illustrate, but of deductive 
reasoning, which receives, or should receive, more or less cor- 
roboration. 




F>g- 3'— Showing i6-Petalled Flower with Three Radiating Circles, 

AND THE SAME WITH CaLYX. 

Almost invariably we find on research that ornamental form, 
ostensibly imitating a natural object, owes its origin to an entirely 
different source. To all students of the occult in art the " Fleur 
de Lys" will serve as an illustration of this. Most ornament 
originated in symbolic form, and became more and more 
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elaborated, and identified with naturalism and imitation of some 
natural object, as the faith which gave it birth changed or 
became weaker, and the faculty and facility for more imitative 
rendering became stronger. 

The inevitable consequence of the study of ornament is that 
we are led back, step by step, to the cradle of all art — Egypt. 
And here, thanks to the kindness of Mr. F. Dillon, I am in a 
position to show you Egyptian Chrysanthemums of eight petals 
— goodness knows how many thousands of years old, or, to use 
a more correct expression, Egyptian Bosses, or Rosettes, which 
have no connection, and were never intended to have any con- 
nection, with flower form, but were the inevitable outcome of the 
natural division of the circle ; the quickest and easiest way to 
get a Boss, or Rosette, without mathematical aid. 

Every early nation has so divided the circle, and it is a corrobo- 
ration of my assertion that such division was the inevitable out- 
come of necessity for ready subdivision. The figures 4, 8, and 
16 have no significance whatever, but the subdivision of the 
circle into 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, &c., could only be done at all accurately 
by mathematical agency, and such figures are invested, possibly 
for that reason, with mystery and significance, varying in 
importance in different parts of the world. I would ask you to 
remember this fact, because the 16 petals, or rays, of the Japanese 
emblem have absolutely no significance as far as numbers go, 
which is always an important factor in early symbolism. 

I will now proceed to give my reasons for supposing that 
the Japanese badge originated from sun worship^ and had nothing 
whatever to do with the flower, and only became so associated 
owing to its resemblance to it, and that, at a, comparatively 
speaking, very recent date. 

The Japanese name for Japan — Nippon — means ** the Land of 
the Rising Sun," and the mighty source of light and heat could 
be easily and readily symbolized by a disc or circle with or 
without rays. I have found, moreover, since coming to my 
conclusion, that some of the crests, or badges, of the old families 
were suns pure and simple (Fig. 4), one, for example, showing it 
rising from the water (Fig. 5) and another (Fig. 6) with rays. 

It is easy to see how the simple disc form went through the 
inevitable transition and became ornament (Fig. 7). 

(i) The plain disc ; then (2) the disc with rays ; (3) the rays 
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Fig. 4.— Sun Crest, Pure and Simple. 
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Fig. 6.— Sun with Rays. 
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confined within an outer circle ; and (4) the rays shaped, pro- 
ducing a petallcd flower, and it is in this last form we find 
it in cight-petalled Boss in Egyptian and Assyrian ornaments. 

From this 8 division, as we have it on the sarcophagus taken 
from an ancient tumulus in the Province of Bizen, to which 
the 6th century is assigned as the latest date, to 16 is but 
a step, and then we have a i6-petalled Japanese Chrysan- 
themum. 





I. Plain Circle. 



2. Circle with Rays. 





3. Circle with Rays confined. 4. Circle with Rays rounded at Ends. 

Fig. 7- 

This is the earliest example of the use of such form in Japan. 
The Bosses are in relief on a terra-cotta sarcophagus, and 
about 5 inches in diameter. I am indebted to Mr. W. Gowland 
for this information and a photograph of the object. 

I have shown you the i6-petalled crest evolved from pure 
symbol without the aid of floral form at all. It will be seen how 
easy it is to carry the resemblance further on the same lines, and 
approach still nearer the flower form. 

Now, in further corroboration of this view that it was emblematic 
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of the sun, there is the important fact that crests exist showing 
the figure as sinking behind or rising from' water, in which we 
have it both in pure disc form and rayed or petalled, a position 
in which it is difficult to imagine the flower ever to be, or to 
have been seen in ; but as the sun sinking beyond the horizon 
it is easy enough to understand. 



more 
1523 




Fig. 8.— Illustrating Use of the Mitsu-Tomoye. 

Moreover, there is the u?e of the symbol Mitsu-tomoy^ {F\g, 8) ; 
such a figure in the centre of a flower would be meaninglessjand 
ridiculous, but in the centre of the Sun or emblem of the source 
of life, it is intelligible enough, and, to my mind, conclusive. 

Mongrel examples of crests in recent times illustrate the 
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artist's anxiety to strengthen the idea that the full crest and half- 
circle were floral — by the introduction of foliage or a leaf. I 
am told they are not true crests at all, as I surmised, and they 
certainly are not good ornament. 

We must also bear in mind that the Sun is the chief symbol 
of the " Yang'* or " male " principle of Chinese philosophy, and 
was used in China as an emblem of sovereignty many centuries 
B.c It was, moreovier, one of the devices on the flags borne 
before the Emperor. 

It is also recorded that, in the beginning of the eighth century, 
during the reign of the Emperor Mommu of Japan, a banner with 
the Sun as emblem was carried before the presence ; and last, 
but not least, the Great Shinto Divinity of Japan is the Sun- 
Goddess Ama Terasu. 

I venture to think that I have advanced possible and logical 
reasons for entertaining and advancing the belief, that the 
Imperial Badge of Japan, the i6-petalled Chrysanthemum as we 
know it, was originally a device representing the Sun. 

However, be its origin what it may, we find the simplest ex- 
pression and severest form, as we might expect, in its adapta- 
tion to Heraldry, as a simple rosette ; we may rest assured that — 
if its evolution was not as suggested, and it be the flower — its 
selection for this important function was not mere haphazard, 
or prompted by personal caprice, or even some incident con- 
nected with the flower, or its introduction, but rather because it 
was necessary that the object should have within itself possi- 
bilities of a simple and unmistakable conventional rendering. 

For be it understood that a conventional rendering of a subject 
is not altogether due to either tradition or taste, but is rather 
the outcome of necessity, which simply means that the material 
to be decorated or treated determines tite met/iod of treatment. 
Recurring again to the figure as a Crest, the reasons for its 
simple expression are at once apparent — that it might be seen 
easily and from a distance, without possibility of confusion, and, 
equally important, that it might be capable of execution upon^ and 
in^ every kind of material 

Hence we see it in the hardest metals and alloys for armour 
and weapons. There is an instance of its use on the helmet of 
the famous warrior Minamoto Yoshiiy^, who flourished about 
1190A.D. 
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It was placed as a mark upon the tangs of swords in the 
time of the Emperor Go-Toba, I2th century — it is said that 
such swords were forged by the Emperor himself — and it is 
frequently found on Tsnba^ or sword guards, of which I am 
fortunate to be able to exhibit a few fine examples, kindly lent 
me by Mrs. Rutter, M.J.S., and by my friend, our Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Chas. Holme (Fig. 9). You will see here examples in 
hammered iron, gold damascening, and in "cloisonn6." We 
find it also occurring on the heads of nails, as bosses, and 




Fig. 9.^ — Iron Tsuba decoratrd with Chrysanthemums. 
(C. Holme Collection.) 

repeated as an ornament along the edge of the border tiles of 
Temples formerly under Imperial patronage, exactly as a student 
of ornament would expect to find, for construction has so often 
been the source of applied ornament, as the dentals in classic 
architecture, for instance, which originated from the projection 
of rafters, will serve to illustrate. 

We find it beaten in high and low relief in brass, and, though 
a curious fact, I am told that it is but rarely found in bronze. 
We find it carved on granite and other stone ; in crystal and in 
jade ; in ivory, bone, and wood. Painted and modeled on pottery 

VOL. III. F 
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and lacquer, and woven into fabrics (as, for example, on a most 
superb Daimiyds dress, the property of Mr. Chs. Holme) ; and 
in the needlework and endless instances of domestic decoration. 
In every kind of material, in endless variety of adaptation, but 
always consistent with, and observant, of the canons of applied 
art. 

It is difficult, however, to assign a reason why it should be so 
extensively used for some purposes, and so rarely for others. 
Not only in bronze, but in Kakemono it is rarely seen. Mr, 
Gowland informs me that in upwards of 300 Kakemono in his 
possession it only occurs in two instances. On the other hand, 
it is often employed in pottery, porcelain, faience, &c. For 
instance, we find it in the 17th century used for the Aritayaki 
Hizen (porcelain), and Awata-yaki Ninsei (•* faience "), also in 
Satsuma, but chiefly from the close of the i8th century in Kutani 
porcelain and later Kutani '* faience." 

Its earliest known appearance on pottery occurs on a tea bowl 
of the period Genwa (A.D. 1616-23). 

The flower was a favourite subject with the artist Korin, 
(who died 17 16,) for lacquer and kakemono, and from the 17th 
century was extensively used on Lac, while there are examples 
of its use in the i6th century. 

Apart from the flower being the badge of the Imperial House, 
it is evidently dear to the people for its beauty alone. It is only 
from the end of the 17th century, however, that its use for 
ornamentation has been extensive. Since then it has appealed to 
the Japanese in its general adaptability for the ornamentation of 
domestic surroundings, and it is to be seen on their dresses, 
hairpins, boxes, screens, sliding doOrs; in fact, in an endless 
variety of things and places. It is by no means uncommon, as 
I gathered from the letters from Sir Edwin Arnold, M.J.S., 
which appeared in the Daily Telegraphy to find the Japanese 
naming their daughters after this favourite flower : " O Kiku 
San," "The Hon. Miss Chrysanthemum," in exactly the same 
way as we call our girls " Rose," " Lily," " Violet," &c. 

Curiously enough, although we find the Chrysanthemum so 
extensively used in ornament, it has not the emblematical 
significance which other popular growths have, such as the 
bamboo, fir tree, peony, or plum blossom, typifying longevity, 
happiness, valour, good luck, &c. This is the more remarkable 
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as the flower is such a characteristic feature in the art life of 
Japan, so much so, that I venture to think that, prior to the China- 
Japan War, Japan was better known to the Western world by 
this flower than by the character of her patient, talented people. 

It would be nothing short of a calamity to have lost the 
varied expression of this flower, while it would be difficult to 
imagine the art of Japan without it It stamps their work with 
individuality, and, in conjunction with the bamboo, serves to 
typify their art 

And now let us consider the manner in which the flower 
(accepted as the Imperial Badge) has been treated in the 
ornament of the last few hundred years. An examination of 
the articles exhibited will, I believe, demonstrate more clearly 
the perfection of its adaptation than anything I can say. 

In the treatment of this flower alone the Japanese have 
demonstrated that the limitation of art is its glory ; that by 
observing such, man ekalts^ and does not degrade, his subjects ; 
that it is possible to worship at both shrines — Nature and 
Art — and that there is no antagonism between the two. They 
have evinced the surest sign of genius in their restraint. The 
natural aspect of the flower is of intricate form — a tangle of 
petals (leaving out the uncultivated variety, or single flower, 
which, as I have demonstrated, could be designed without the 
aid of the flower at all), and yet, varied and intricate as the 
form is, observe how successfully the Japanese have adapted 
it They have treated Nature as her master, and not humbled 
themselves before her as her slaves. They have subjected the 
flower to the severest artistic analysis, without losing either 
its spirit, its beauty, or its botanic truth, and reduced each form 
to its essential characteristics. They have resisted the tempta- 
tion to essay more than their medium and material would allow. 
They have been content to recognize and respect the limitations 
of their art, and thus to present an object-lesson to the world, 
in which they have shown restraint — the surest sign of genius — 
recognition of the limitations of Art ^ the faculty of separating Art 
from Nature^ a keen appreciation of the beautiful^ and adapted 
Nature as a master. 

There are also countless examples of their expression of the 
flower and growth in both a natural, pictorial, and botanical 
form, which combat any assertion that the usual severe decorative 
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expression is but the outcome of an insensibility to, and inability 
to depict, the natural aspect 

From these it is clear that they fully appreciate both, but are 
capable of differentiating between the two, thus demonstrating 
that, as a nation, they can separate art from nature, and worship 
at both founts without prejudice to either, possibly the only 
nation that has had this capacity to such an extent 

Even if it were advisable, it would be impossible to resist a 
comparison with our own people and our own adaptation of the 
flower, for it is so often either misapplied by us, or adapted with- 
out sufficient simplifications. As pointed out. Nature has done 
much of the designer's work, and we are apt to rely upon this 
fact, utilizing the flower as it is, instead of making it consistent 
with our requirements. As an instance, we not infrequently see, 
in ** repoussi work," pointed-petalled blossoms selected for high 
relief, and attempts to render shapeless outlines — a method of 
expression suitable only for imitative painting. In woven fabrics, 
too, we see the flower over-burdened with petals, and necessarily 
confused in form. The same attempts at naturalism are to be 
found in wood-carving, wall-papers, china-painting, &c We 
should do well to study the methods of Japanese adaptation, 
not ^necessarily to copy, but for the principles involved, and 
we should more conscientiously study the flower itself, and not 
accept as accomplished that which Nature has still reserved 
for us to do, in the doing of which the growth is invested with 
a human interest. These conditions pre-suppose no arbitrary 
restrictions and advance no personal dogma. But in British hands 
the flower goes through a degrading process in the futile attempts 
of our designers to represent the beauty of its natural aspect 

It is an unfortunate instinct of the British to compare Art 
with Nature^ and to quarrel with the former because it is not 
the latter, in a desire for, and insistence upon, that which it is 
not, and can never be, the province of the artist to give. It 
is a source of great regret to me that this honest love for nature 
should so terribly retard our art, progress as a nation. 

In conclusion, I venture to hope that if my Paper has not 
proved as interesting as it might well have been, the beautiful 
examples of native works, so kindly lent for exhibition and 
illustration, will make amends. 
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The Chairman, Professor Wm. Anderson, f.r.c.s^ Chaimian of 
Council^ in opening the Discussion, said he thought the Chinese 
were, perhaps, before the Japanese in their great admiration for the 
Chrysanthemum. There were references to it of great antiquity, and he 
mentioned several old Chinese legends in which the Chrysanthemum 
played a part, and, from translations which he had read of Chinese 
poetry, he gathered that this flower was greatly honoured in China, not 
only in very remote periods, but in later times. As a symbol the 
Chrysanthemum had very great significance. He thought the evidence 
which the Lecturer had adduced, tracing the origin of the Japanese 
Imperial Badge to the sun, and not to the Chrysanthemum, was almost 
unanswerable. He also thought that some of the primitive forms of the 
Chrysanthemum suggested that they might perhaps be of Buddhbtic 
origin. 

Mr. W. GowLAND, F.cs., Member of Cotnicil^ said that with regard to 
the sixteen-ray Chrysanthemum, the badge of the Emperor of Japan, he 
thought the Lecturer was perfectly right in ascribing it to simple 
divisions of the circle, as had already been done by Mr. W. G. Aston. 
A strong argument in favour of the sun origin of the Chrysanthemum 
as the badge of the Mikado was to be found in the fact that the Imperial 
Family of Japan traced its descent in direct line from the Sun Goddess. 
Therefore, he thought, they had chosen the symbol of the sun as their 
badge. There were several examples in which the sixteen-ray device 
was in use in countries outside Japan, more particularly in Assyria. 
Again, in Phoenicia, in one of the temples at Byblos, there was a 
perfect ^^facsimile^^ of the Japanese Imperial Badge. He congratulated 
the Lecturer upon the interest and value of his Paper. 

Mr. Joseph Offord, Junr., said that a Japanese artist who had 
drawn one of the sun badges exhibited so as to make it appear of floral 
origin had made a great mistake, for the lines dividing the circle into 
four equal parts ought to be at right angles to each other, which they 
were not in his drawing. One line should be perfectly vertical, and the 
other perfectly horizontal. He (the speaker) had reason to notice this, 
as he had once to design a number of Chrysanthemum Badges for the 
Japanese Court, but as the lines in his painting were not as he had just 
described, they had to be painted over again. He then spoke at some 
length, quoting several authorities on the subject of Japanese symbolism 
and on its points of connection with the symbolism of ancient Egypt, 
pointing out that the Japanese sun-symbol resembling a Chrysanthemum 
so strongly was, if not of a floral, at least of a botanical origin. 

Mr. G. KowAKi, who was unable to be present, sent a written com- 
munication, which was read by Mr. Vice-Chairman DicSsy, in the course 
of which he stated : It is probable that the custom of celebrating the 
Chrysanthemum Festival on the ninth day of the ninth lunar month 
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has contributed much towards the introduction of this flower into our 
Decorative Art We find this festival recorded, if not earlier, already 
in the fourteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Temmu (a.d. 686). 
It is not only for the sweetness of its blossoms that great favour attaches 
to the plant, but ancient Chinese legends tell us of the existence of the 
virtue of an elixir in the flower, potent to drive away age and even death. 
The earliest of these legends I know of dates back to 947 b.c^ when 
Kiku Jido, as we call him, died in exile, the youth whose mystic 
inscriptions upon Chrysanthemum leaves caused the people who lived in 
his vicinity to attain to extraordinary longevity, even to the span of 
eight hundred years. One oflen sees this subject rendered in Japanese 
works of art, the youth with Chrysanthemum leaves and writing-brush 
(fiide\ Another legendary personage may be mentioned, of whom the 
" flower and lute " design reminds us. It is To Yemmei, a Chinese scholar, 
who, about a.d. 420, eighty days after his appointment as a magistrate, 
resigned his seals of office, remarking that it was not worth while to 
"crook the loins" for the sake of five measures of rice, and ended 
his life playing upon a lute, drinking, and making verses, amidst the 
Chrysanthemums, as our Chairman^ Professor Anderson, tells us in his 
'' Catalogue of Chinese and Japanese Paintings in the British Museum." 
Professor Kurokawa gives the date a. d. 937 as that of an early appear- 
ance of the Chrysanthemum, with cranes and tortoise, on a lacquer 
box. About the end of the twelfth century we read of the hitaiare 
(a kind of ceremonial robe) with Kiku-toji ("Chrysanthemum &sten- 
ings"), which were originally round, flat knots, of Chrysanthemum 
shape, at the ends of braids to secure the seams against ripping, but 
afterwards became mere ornaments. In Japanese armour we find 
another example of the adoption of this flower design. It is seen round 
the air-hole at the top of the helmet, under the name of Kiku-za 
("Chrysanthemum seat"), the Chrysanthemum of eight petals, some- 
times together with a creeping plant and other designs, decorated the 
robes of retired Emperors. The adoption of the flower as one of the 
Imperial crests, or badges, did not, probably, take place before the war 
between the Minamoto and Taira clans, in the twelfth century. 

Mr. A. DiosY, VicC'Chairman of Council^ said the subject of the 
chrysanthemum was intimately connected with the history of the Japan 
Society. As a matter of fact, this Society was bom on the Chrysan- 
themum Festival It was on the 9th day of the 9th month of the year 
1 891 that he brought forward a resolution at the Oriental Congress, 
proposing the establishment of this Society, and the Congress unani- 
mously adopted the resolution. The Society's badge had twenty petals. 
They could not presume so far as to adopt the Imperial badge of sixteen 
petals, which was entirely reserved for the Imperial family, or Govern- 
ment departments. He went on to speak of the Kiku figures of 
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actors, heroes, &c., which appeared to be clothed in Chrysanthemum 
flowers, atod concluded by mentioning that the Chrysanthemum had 
even a practical use in Japan, inasmuch as it was made into an 
excellent and refreshing salad. 

Mr. Charles Holme, Hoiu Secretary^ said that the Lecturer had 
ftated that there were five varieties of the Chrysanthemimi in Japan. 
There were really six. There was a variety which was not often seen- 
here, and which he might describe as the " quill" variety, each petal of 
which formed a distinct quQl These quills were sometimes as long as 
eight inches. He had a specimen at the present time in his own 
greenhouse. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Lecturer was then carried by acclamation, 
and Mr. Geo. C. Haitd briefly acknowledged the compliment 

A Loan Exhibition of Japanese Works of Art bearing on the subject, 
and numerous Diagrams, and Sketches drawn on the black-board by 
the Lecturer, illustrated the Paper. 
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THE 

TWENTY-FIRST ORDINARY MEETING, 

(Sixth of the Fourth Session,) 
May 8, 1895. 



[HM in the Hall at 20, Hanover Square, London^ 



The President^ His Excellency Takaaki Kato, the Japanese Minister, 
took the Chair at 8.30 p.m., when a paper was read on JAPANESE 
SHIPPING by Mr. F. Elgar, lud., f.r.s., Late Director of H.M. 
Dockyards, A f ember of CounciL 
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JAPANESE SHIPPING. 

By F. Elgar, LL.D., F.R.S., Member of Council J S, 

It was about two years and a half ago that I undertook to 
read a Paper before this Society upon Japanese Shipping, The 
subject appeared to be of interest to those who know Japan, 
or who are students of the manners and customs of the people 
of that country, in much the same sense as other matters are 
interesting that have been discoursed upon here — such as 
Wrestling, The Uses of Bamboo, Crape Printing, The Natural- 
istic Art of Japan, The Family Relations in Japan, Japanese 
Fans, etc. It brings to our memory, or calls up before the 
imagination, the curious-looking craft whose general appearance 
has frequently been portrayed in various forms of Japanese 
Art: in pictures, lacquer, bronze, ivory, wood, and bamboo. 
They are always of the same familiar type, in whatever manner 
they may be represented ; and it is a fact that the Shipping 
of Japan, in its various classes, remained practically unchanged 
for at least two hundred and fifty years down to our own times. 
It has been as stereotyped in its character as the houses, dress, 
customs, or ceremonies of the people. 

Events have occurred, however, very recently — long since I 
contemplated reading this paper — which have somewhat changed 
the point of view from which Japanese Shipping is generally 
regarded in Europe. It is now known throughout the world 
that Japanese Shipping is not merely a collection of quaint and 
curious craft, that properly belong to a bygone age, and has no 
practical relation to the present ; but that Japan has somehow 
succeeded, in a very short time, in creating a Navy that fulfils 
modem requirements, and can make the power of Japan felt 
abroad. The change that led to this result has been going 
on since about forty years ago ; and it has not been the least 
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important of the changes made in Japan in matters that 
affect the relations of that country with the outside world. I n 
dealing with the Shipping of Japan at the present time, we 
thus require to look not merely at the picturesque, but intrin- 
sically weak and inferior, ships of the past ; but we have also 
to take into account the Navy and Mercantile Marine of the 
present day, which have elevated Japan into the position of a 
considerable Naval Power in the farthest East. Prior to the 
recent war, there were probably not many Europeans who 
realized that the modem Navy of Japan was much more than a 
toy in the hands of unskilful imitators of Western methods of 
warfare ; or who imagined that it was a really powerful weapon, 
likely to be used with intelligence, skill, and determination. 

The subject of Japanese Shipping has therefore acquired 
much more practical interest, for most Europeans, than it had 
when I undertook to read this paper ; and it therefore appears 
desirable to treat it, not only with reference to what was 
interesting, curious, strange, and picturesque, in the past, but 
also to consider what it now is after forty years of change, and 
of progress in the adoption of European methods and weapons. 

I will take as my starting-point in the very brief historical 
sketch of Japanese Shipping, which time will alone permit on 
this occasion, the latter half of the sixteenth century. At that 
time — the time of our Queen Elizabeth — the Japanese had not 
adopted a policy of isolation, and their ships sailed freely to 
foreign ports. Portuguese vessels had begun to visit Japan ; 
and, later on, these were followed by Spanish and Dutch 
adventurers. The Chinese coast and the countries and islands 
in the south of China were frequently ravaged by Japanese 
pirates. 

Trade, and intercourse, with foreigners was at that time 
encouraged by the Government lyeyasu, the founder and first 
Shogun of the Tokugawa Dynasty, made it his policy to foster 
commerce with foreign countries as much as possible ; while 
discouraging, on the other hand, the piracy that had become 
prevalent He therefore adopted the system, originally instituted 
by his predecessor, Hideyoshi, of granting licenses to vessels 
going abroad for the l^itimate purpose of trade. The number 
of vessels thus licensed between 1604 ^ind 1616 amounted to 
198. Licenses were granted, not only to natives of Japan^ 
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although most of the traders were Japanese, but to foreigners 
as well. The vessels so licensed traded chiefly with Siam, 
Annam, Tonkin, Luzon, Java, and the Philippine Islands. There 
was even an instance of a vessel sailing, in 1616, across the 
Pacific to Mexico, with a mission to the Pope, sent by Dat6 
Masamun^, the feudal chief of Sendai. 

After Japan was reached by the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
attempts were made to Christianize the country, especially 
by the Jesuits. Considerable progress was effected in that 
direction, and numerous converts were made, among whom 
were some of the great feudal chiefs. The influence acquired 
by the Christian missionaries was not restricted to matters of 
religion, or the result might perhaps have been different It 
was the fixed policy of the Tokugawa Government to promote 
commerce, but they strove at the same time to avoid political 
diflSculties. The dynasty came into power after the country 
had been exhausted by a long period of civil and foreign 
war, and the main object of the Government was to avoid 
political strife at all cost. It began to regard the advances 
of the Portuguese with suspicion, and, therefore, tried to prevent 
the spread of Christianity, when this appeared to be used with 
political objects. Failing in that, lyemitsu, the third Tokugawa 
Shogun, Anally resorted to extreme measures. Orders were 
issued prohibiting the Japanese from adopting Christianity, and, 
at the same time, closing all the ports against foreign commerce, 
except Nagasaki All licenses for trade with foreign countries, 
that had been granted to numerous vessels, were withdrawn. 
It was forbidden to build in Japan, vessels above a certain 
size, that would be large enough for long sea-voyages. The 
size was limited to 500 koku, or about 76 tons measurement, 
and a vessel was not allowed more than one mast It 'was 
also ordered that any foreign vessels, which might in future 
make their appearance in Japanese waters, were to be fired 
at and destroyed. The only exceptions were in favour of the 
Dutch and the Chinese, who were allowed to trade with Japan ; 
but they were only permitted to come to Nagasaki. These 
stringent orders were promulgated in the years 1634 to 1638. 
Christianity was ruthlessly stamped out, and a fatal blow was 
given to the foreign trade and the Shipping of Japan. The 
blood of the numerous Christian martyrs did not prove to be 
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fruitful seed for the Church in this instance, for the persecution 
was successful in its objects. 

Matters remained in that state till the commencement of the 
latter half of the present century. The Shipping of Japan was 
restricted in size by law, and such vessels as were built were 
not fit for long sea-voyages. They were deficient in sea-going 
qualities ; and were much inferior in that respect, as well as in 
size, to the Chinese junks. After this policy of restriction and 
isolation had been strictly carried out for more than two 
hundred years, the Tokugawa Government was suddenly 
awakened to the necessity of attending to what was going on in 
the outside world. Information was frequently reaching the 
authorities, with regard to the growing influence in the extreme 
East, of the Western Powers. They heard of the defeat of 
China by England and France. They heard also of the existence, 
and of the rapid growth, of a great Western Power in the north 
of Asia ; and they'were finally compelled to open n^otiations 
with the American Commodore Perry, when he appeared 
with his fleet in 1853. In the same year that Commodore 
Perry obtained this concession, the Government withdrew tlie 
order prohibiting the Japanese from building large sea-going 
vessels. 

Up to that time the Shipping of Japan was of the type illus- 
trated by Plates I. and II. No. i is a typical war-vessel, such 
as formed the navies of the great feudal lords. This particular 
vessel was carefully measured, in 1868, by M. Armand Paris, 
lieutenant in the French Navy, son of Admiral Paris, the 
well-known curator of the Naval Museum at the Louvre. 
Lieut Paris made very careful notes and measurements of a 
number of typical Japanese ships at that time, from which 
models were made for the Louvre Museum. The plans made 
by him are published in Admiral Paris's large illustrated work, 
" Souvenirs de Marine Conserves." The vessel shown on Plate 
I. was nearly 100 feet in length over all, 22 J feet in extreme 
breadth, and 6J feet in depth. The length of her mast was 
72 feet, and the area of her sail 2500 square feet. 

This particular galley belonged to the Prince of Wasima, 
whose armorial bearings will be seen upon the sail, and upon 
various parts of the vessel. These craft carried no guns, but 
were armed with an outfit of obsolete weapons, such as pikes. 
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halberds, bows of six to seven feet in length, with arrows more 
than a yard long ; and swords of various sizes and shapes — 
made, of course, of beautiful steel — many of which were two- 
handed, and as high as a man. M. Armand Paris saw a large 
number of vessels in 1868, which were armed in this manner. 
He describes four squadrons that he saw, one of which, belong- 
ing to the Prince of Awa, consisted of thirty galleys carrying 
3000 men and accompanied by numerous tenders. The galley 
of the Prince, which was somewhat larger than the one shown 
in Plate I., had her mast lowered, and was being towed by 
twenty boats ranged in two lines, the rowers of which sung at 
their work and kept time to the beating of gongs. • 

These vessels were very carefully built. The workmanship 
was of the highest class, and they were beautifully decorated. 
The planks forming the hull were very broad, and of one piece 
from end to end. The adjacent planks were fastened together 
in a peculiar manner by nailing them edge to edge, with oblique 
nails, as shown on Plate III., Fig. i, instead of fastening them to 
transverse ribs, or frames, according to the universal custom in 
Europe. The nails were placed carefully in line, and their heads 
covered by plugs of wood and plates of copper. The joints of 
the planking were not caulked, but strips of copper were often 
nailed over them, and they appear to have been fairly water- 
tight. Before being launched after building, they were filled 
with water for the purpose, probably, of swelling the wood and 
making the joints tight ; and the exterior of the planking was 
well burnt and carbonized to preserve it After that was done, 
the bottom was often sheathed with boards as a protection 
against worms. 

The principal accommodation in the vessel shown on Plate I. 
was amidships, and extended over the whole breadth. It 
included six cabins, formed of portable bulkheads, very richly 
decorated. There were other cabins forward and abaft which 
were fixed, and were not so highly decorated. The deck 
was portable for giving access to the provisions, carried below 
the cabins. Each of the forward and after cabins contained 
two capstans — which were unshipped when not in use — a 
cooking-stove, and some shelves for the personal effects of 
the men. The forward capstan was used for weighing anchor, 
itnd the after capstan for hanging the rudder and lifting the 
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heavy yard and sail. Both sets of capstans were employed in 
raising and lowering the mast. The hold was divided into four 
compartments, and contained the rice, which formed the basis 
of the revenue of the Daimios, and with which the men were 
paid for their services. The sides of the vessel were quite open, 
and only sheltered by curtains. The Prince's coat of arms 
was prominently displayed upon these curtains, and upon the 
hull of the vessel. The exterior was decorated with plates of 
copper, and elaborately painted and lacquered. This vessel was 
propelled by 28 oars, and Lieut. Paris reported that, with one 
man to each oar, the speed was about two and a half knots ; 
and with two men to each oar, or $6 rowers in all, the speed 
was about three and a quarter knots. The crew numbered 20, 
in addition to the rowers ; and, with the fighting men and 
warriors on board, the total number would reach as high a 
figure as 250. 

Plate II. shows a specimen of an ordinary trading vessel, 
also measured and sketched by Lieut Paris at Kobe in 1868. 
She was 107 feet in length over all, 34 feet in extreme breadth, 
and II J feet in depth. The length of her mast was iii feet, 
and the area of her sail 6500 square feet 

A section of the hull of one of these vessels is shown on Plate 
III., Fig. 3, by which the peculiarity of the construction will be 
seen. They have no keel similar to ours, but the bottom is flat 
transversely, and formed into a wide trough, which collects the 
water in the hold. The planking is in two or three irregular 
thicknesses, fastened together by oblique iron nails and iron 
cramps, as shown in Fig. 2. The chief transverse connections 
consist of very heavy beams and stanchions, which take the 
chief strains in grounding. The deck beams pass through the 
planking and support external galleries. These galleries carry 
the oars when rowing, and are used as passages along the side. 
The platform at the bottom of the hold, which is substituted 
for our keel, is carried along towards the ends of the vessel, 
and serves as the foundation for the structure of the hull. 
These vessels often take the ground and touch the bars of 
rivers when crossing them. They were also frequently hauled 
up on shore for protection or repairs. Their construction showed 
great elasticity and ability to withstand rough usage. 

The arrangement of rudder is peculiar in Japanese vessels. 
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In principle, although it is shaped somewhat like our own 
rudders, it is in reality a large oar, slung by two ropes — one 
at the top, and the other at about the middle. The end of the 
stern is left open so as to present a kind of deep chamber, in 
which the rudder is placed. This arrangement is much inferior 
to that of the ordinary rudder hung upon hinges ; but it 
possesses the merit of being easily lifted when the vessel is in 
shallow water, and there is risk of touching the ground. It 
is a step in advance of the ancient method of steering by means 
of a large oar on each side of the stern of the ship ; but progress 
in the right direction was arrested before it reached the more 
perfect arrangement — that of the hinged rudder. 

The masts and sails are also peculiar. For all practical 
purposes there is only one large mast and sail ; one permanent 
mast only was allowed, though an additional small temporary 
mast, or sometimes two, was placed right forward. These small 
masts, however, are only supported by the foundation upon 
which they stand, and by being lashed to the forestay of the 
large mast The large mast is often of great size, being over 
100 feet in length, and exceeding three feet in thickness at 
the base. It is made of several pieces of timber, imperfectly 
hooped together, and the various pieces of the mast are not 
connected in any other way. By this absence of direct con- 
nection between the various parts of the mast, the strength is 
only that of a bundle of separate sticks, instead of an effective 
combination. The top of the mast is terminated by two side 
pieces, which carry the block for the lifts or halyards to the yard. 
The mast is supported at the lower end by a very strong beam 
and two strong stanchions, between which it is placed, and 
to which it is secured by tight lashings. The chief peculiarity 
is that there are no shrouds or stays of any kind to this 
mast, except the single stay from the masthead to the bow 
of the vessel ; although, when the yard is lifted, and the vessel 
is under sail, the halyards, which are led to a beam in the 
stem, help to resist the forward pressure upon the sail. The 
sail is very large, and is often of an area equal to that of the 
main-topsail of our largest ships. The sails are made in strips 
of about two and a half feet wide, which have a rope fastened 
at short intervals to each edge, so that by threading a cord 
between the ropes and the sail-cloth, the strips are laced 
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together. Each of these ropes has an eye at the top, which fits 
the yard ; and in attaching the sail to the yard, the eyes are 
successively threaded upon it, which is a very tedious operation. 
The sails are very heavy and clumsy to manage, and are unsuit- 
able for bad weather at sea. There are no means of reefing them, 
or of reducing the sail area, when the wind increases so as to 
become dangerous with the full spread of sail. It is said that 
these craft can beat slowly against the wind, but they drift very 
much to leeward. They roll heavily, which is often dangerous 
to the heavy mast, unsupported laterally by rigging, and their 
sea-going qualities are inferior. 

Rowing is universally employed in propulsion, when circum- 
stances are not favourable for sailing. 

The Japanese use the oar by pushing it against the resistance 
of the water instead of by pulling, and they have adopted a 
remarkable arrangement. The length of oar is about twenty 
feet, of which the handle is over five feet. The blade is about ten 
inches wide, and is immersed about six feet. The' two parts of 
the oar are at an angle such that the end of the handle is nearly 
one foot below the line of the blade. This kind of oar takes of 
itself the angles 'necessary for the sculling action ; and the 
tendency of the blade to bury itself in the water is overcome by 
a lashing secured to the deck. Angular movement is made as 
free as possible by supporting the oar in the hollow of a thimble, 
which is placed over a wooden peg. With this arrangement 
there is very little friction, and the inertia due to the backward 
and forward movement is less than in pulling. Mechanically 
speaking, this curious oar utilizes the muscular force better 
than ours, because the rower only requires to push and pull 
while keeping himself in a good position ; and his apparatus 
takes of itself the most suitable angles for offering resistance to 
the water, and for feathering. In Japan the dimensions of the 
oar vary but little even in small boats, and not more than two 
men are placed at each. 

The anchors were of iron and had no stocks, but they were 
formed with four flukes, so as to resemble a g^rapnel more than 
the form of anchor we are accustomed to. Many small craft, 
however, and fishing-boats, used the most primitive form of 
anchor known, viz. a heavy stone, tied to the end of a rope and 
dropped overboard. The cables and rigging were made of a 
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very tough and durable fibre, found in the bark of a kind of 
palm, which is called in Japan, shorro. 

Lieut Paris says that Japanese Shipping has been compared 
to that of Europe in the i6th century ; but the latter had 
the advantage of a division of sails, and the further great 
advantage of rudders hung upon iron hinges. It is necessary to 
go very far back to find vessels so imperfect as those of the 
Japanese. The description of the voyage of St Paul would 
apply step by step to the navigation and handling of a Japanese 
vessel. The ships of the beginning of our era, such as that in 
\vhich St, Paul made his famous voyage, were unfitted to make 
long sea-voyages in bad weather in winter ; and it appears 
probable that the Japanese vessels would be equally deficient in 
sea-going qualities. 

Plates IV. to VI 11. illustrate the manner in which ancient 
Japanese Shipping was depicted by nativ6 artists. Some of 
the mechanical details of construction are shown on Plates I. to 
III.; but here we have representations of vessels with their crews 
and warriors on board, as seen from the. point of view of the 
native artist They relate to stories and events that are familiar 
to students of Japanese history, and it would be outside the 
scope of this Paper to describe them. On Plate IV. will be 
recognized a picture of the voyage of Chin-zei Hachiro Tame- 
tomo, when he reached, and settled at the Loo Chow Islands. 
Plates V. to VII. illustrate events in the history of Minamoto 
Yoshikun4 and of the struggle between his party of the Gen 
and the opposing party of the Pel Plate VlII. gives a view 
of the ceremony which took place upon the sailing of a squadron 
to meet an enemy. This squadron, probably, was like the 
one Lieut Paris saw in 1868. 

Time does not admit of our dwelling longer upon the 
Shipping of Japan as it was. It is necessary to come down 
to the present, and consider what it now is, and what part 
it appears qualified to play in the world to-day. It was 
about forty years ago that the Japanese Government withdrew 
the order prohibiting the building of sea-going vessels that 
measured more than 500 koku, or j6 tons, and that would 
have more than one mast. The removal of this restriction was 
the commencement of a complete revolution in the war-ships, 
and also in the merchant shipping, of the country. With regard 
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to war-ships, it must have appeared hopeless at first to the 
Japanese to acquire and use vessels able to cope with such 
squadrons as Commodore Perry appeared with in 1853 and 
1854 ; or with those of the English^ Russian, and other nation- 
alities that followed after ; but when they saw all their naval 
strength and their shore defences shattered by foreigners with 
little effort, the thoughtful men who were coming to the front 
in Japan resolved that they would never rest satisfied till they 
had discovered the secret of the strength of the Western nations. 
Envoys were sent by various feudal princes to Europe, for the 
purpose of learning what they could about forcigjn ideas, and 
the possibility of acquiring the necessary elements of power in 
Japan to enable the country to be defended against foreign 
aggression. Several small men-of-war were purchased at that 
time for the feudal princes, which are not yet all extinct One 
of them, the Riu-jOy was built in Aberdeen in 1864, for the 
Prince of Shigo. She had a belt of armour 4I inches thick 
at the water-line, and a speed of about ten knots. Her 
engines are now taken out, and she is employed as a gunnery 
training-ship for the new school of Japanese naval officers at 
the naval port of Yokosuka. The Japanese Navy, exclusive of 
the ships recently taken from the Chinese, consists of thirty- 
three ships of all classes, in addition to the gunnery training- 
ship Riu-jo^ just mentioned, and the torpedo training-ship 
Jungeif which was built at Yokosuka as a paddle yacht for His 
Majesty the Emperor about sixteen years ago. In addition to 
these, there are forty-one torpedo boats of various sizes. Four 
out of the thirty-three ships named are wooden sailing-vessels, 
employed for training purposes. The remaining twenty-nine 
consist of one armour-clad, the Fuso ; three cruisers, with small 
belts of armour at the water-line ; seven fast steel cruisers of 
modem construction, protected by deck armour ; six steel un- 
protected cruisers ; one torpedo gunboat of modem type ; and 
ten composite, or wooden, sloops and gun-vessels. 

The armour-clad Fuso, and two of the belted cruisers, Hiyei 
iind Kongo, were built nearly twenty years ago, and have 
only a maximum speed of 13 knots. The other armoured 
cruiser, Chiyoda, and the seven deck-protected cmisers are, 
however, among the fastest ships afloat One, the Yoshino, is 
perhaps the fastest cruiser at present in the world, as she is said 
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to have obtained the speed of 23 knots with forced draught 
upon trial. The Yoshino will be remembered by many members 
of the Society as the vessel which was commanded, on her com- 
pletion in England a year and a half ago, by the late Japanese 
naval attache, Captain Kawar^, a well-known member, and now 
an honorary member, of this Society. A view of the vessel is 
given on Plate IX. Captain Kawar^ entertained the Members 
of Council of this Society most hospitably on board his fine 
ship at Plymouth, and impressed them greatly by the seaman- 
like qualities of the crew, the knowledge and power of control 
of the captain and officers, and the discipline and good order 
that prevailed on board. Four of the other protected cruisers 
are said to have maximum trial speeds of i8| and 19 knots, 
and the remaining three a speed of 16 knots. These ships 
are armed with the most modern weapons. Their guns are of 
Krupp's, Armstrong's, or Canet's latest types, and they carry 
large numbers of quick-firing guns and machine guns, in 
addition to their main armaments, which were very effective 
against the Chinese ships in the recent war. 

This was the state of the Japanese Navy before the com- 
mencement of the late war. It has now been increased, however, 
by the addition of ten Chinese ships taken at Wei-hai-wei ; one 
at the engagement which took place on the 25th of July last, 
off the island of Phung-do, when the Kow-sking was sunk ; and 
one small gunboat captured at Neuchwang, after the ice broke 
up. The ten vessels taken at Wei-hai-wei are the armour-clads 
C/i^ Yuen and Tsi- Yuen ; the coast defence armour-clad Ping 
Yuen ; the deck-protected cruiser Kwang Ting ; and six gun- 
boats, known in this country as gunboats of the Alpha Beta 
class. These vessels are doubtless more or less damaged, but 
the armour-clads may be repaired in Japan, and become effective 
additions to the strength of the Japanese Navy. 

Besides the above vessels, there are three steel-protected 
cruisers of the most modern type building in Japan, to have a 
speed of 20 knots, one of which, named the Suma^ was recently 
launched at Yokosuka. There are also two large battle-ships 
building in this country, one of which is to be named Fujiyama^ 
which will be ready for launching in a few months. These 
battle-ships were described in the Times of Thursday last. 
They will be much more powerful than any foreign men-of-war 
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in the East, and will rank among the first-class battle-ships of 
the world. 

It will be seen that when the great battle-ships building in 
England, and the three fast cruisers building in Japan, are com- 
pleted, and when the ships taken from the Chinese have been 
put into a state of efficiency, the Japanese Navy will be one of 
great power. This power is not likely to diminish. There 
exist in connection with the Japanese Navy all the essential 
elements of development and progress. It is not a case of 
acquiring ships, some of which may perish and not be replaced ; 
or which cannot be effectively officered or manned, so as to be 
used to the best advantage. The Japanese Government have 
not nierely acquired a large number of ships, but they have also 
created and developed the means of building ships of the highest 
class for themselves, and of keeping them in good repair. It is, 
perhaps, very imperfectly realized here how much can be, and is 
being, done in Japan in modern ship construction. 

'The principal naval arsenal of Japan is at Yokosuka, in the 
bay of Tokio. Ships and marine engines have been constructed 
there for nearly twenty years. At first the hulls were built of 
wood; but in 1887, a steel vessel named Atago was built there. 
In 1889^ the Wayeyama^ a fast steel cruiser of 20 knots' speed, 
was built and engined at Yokosuka ; and more recently the 
protected cruisers, Hasidati and AkUsusu^ the latter having a 
speed of 19 knots. The two vessels last named took an active 
part in the engagement off the Yalu. It is certainly a new 
state of things in the East to find that ships and machinery, 
which we may have considered could only, be produced in 
Europe or America, should be constructed in Japan so efficiently, 
and be able to fight with brilliant success the battles of the 
country. 

Two steel cruisers of an improved type are now being built 
and engined at Yokosuka dockyard, and are to have a speed of 
20 knots. 

Sixteen torpedo boats have been built in Japan, chiefly at 
Onohama, near Kobe. The yard at which they were built 
belonged formerly to an English firm, and was taken over by 
the Government, because the firm failed while they were build- 
ing a ship for the navy. This vessel was completed by the 
Government ; and afterwards some gun-vessels and torpedo 
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boats were built there. The place is now dismantled, and the 
work has been transferred from it to Kur6, in the Inland Sea, 
near Hiroshima, where a second large naval arsenal is being 
created. A large dock was constructed at Kur^ in 1892, and a 
still larger one is now in hand. This will be able to take the 
battle-ships building in England, or any other battle-ships in the 
world. A large steel cruiser of 20 knots' speed has been laid 
down, and the ship-yard and engine works are being rapidly 
adapted for constructing ships and engines of the largest size. 
A third naval arsenal is being constructed at Sas^bo, in Kiu- 
shiu, north of Nagasaki, facing the China Sea. A dock is being 
constructed for war-ships, workshops are being erected, and 
arrangements are being made for carrying out large repairs. 

Naval guns are not yet made in Japan, but rifles and 
ordnance up to the largest calibres are made for the army 
in the arsenal at Osaka. 

The Japanese make good seamen. They are active, hardy> 
courageous, and can endure privation. The Navy is recruited 
from volunteers, who are trained, do their term of service, and 
are pensioned, somewhat similar to our own system. If the 
supply of volunteers fail, conscription is had recourse to, and 
the military authorities complete the requisite supply of recruits 
for the Navy in that way. 

The officers are trained more upon the American system. 
The students are selected by examination, at about seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. They study for four years in the 
Naval School at Itajima, an island near the new naval port of 
Kur^, where the system of study is very similar to that pursued 
at the American Naval Academy at Annapolis. They here go 
through a complete course of navigation, gunnery, and torpedo 
work. In the vacation they sometimes make short trips to sea. 
After leaving the Naval School, they go on a long cruise as mid- 
shipmen in one of the training-ships. This cruise extends over 
a period of eight to twelve months, during which they visit San 
Francisco, Australia, or other distant ports. After this cruise, 
they are distributed over the ships requiring officers, and on 
completing one year as midshipmen in these ships, they are 
promoted to the position of sub-lieutenant as vacancies arise. 

The naval engineers are trained in the Engineering School at 
Yokosuka ; but naval constructors are selected out of the best 
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of the students at Tokio University, and are usually sent to 
Europe or America for technical education and experience 
before commencing work in the Navy department 

Having said so much about the Imperial Navy, I now come 
to the important subject of Merchant Shipping. The modem 
Mercantile Shipping of Japan is of even more recent growth 
than the Imperial Navy, and is little more than twenty years 
old. 

It was the difficulties in the way of despatching an expedi- 
tion to Formosa, in the spring of 1874, that demonstrated to 
the Government of Japan the importance of having a fleet of 
steamships under their national flag. 

The circumstances that led to that expedition are briefly 
as follows: — ^The southern and eastern coasts of Formosa are 
inhabited by barbarous and ferocious tribes, who at one time 
either slaughtered outright, or subjected to most inhuman 
treatment, all unfortunate mariners who happened to be ship- 
wrecked on those shores. In 1867, the whole crew of the 
American ship Raver^ with the exception of one Chinaman, 
met their deaths at the hands of natives of the south of For- 
mosa. For this outrage the United States Government sent 
the war-ships Hartford and Wyoming to punish the aborigines, 
and endeavour to make arrangements for the better treatment 
in future, of unfortunate seamen similarly circumstanced. These 
ships arrived at the south coast and landed a force, but, after 
an engagement, during which one of the commanders was killed, 
it was found that the difficulties were much greater than had 
been anticipated. The land force was re-embarked, and the ex- 
pedition had to be abandoned. Her Majesty's ship Cormorant^ 
which proceeded to the scene of the wreck, was also fired upon 
and compelled to retire. 

In 1 871, a large fishing and trading vessel belonging to one 
of the Riu Kiu Islands was wrecked on the east coast of 
Formosa, and fifty-four of the crew murdered. This outrage 
was felt very keenly by the Japanese, and representations 
were made accordingly to the Government at Pekin, accom- 
panied by a request that the guilty tribe or tribes might be 
effectively punished. In 1873 an Ambassador was despatched 
from Tokio to Pekin to endeavour to arrange the matter. The 
Chinese Government, however, ignored its responsibility for the 
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acts of the aborigines; whereupon the Japanese Government 
decided to despatch an expedition for punishing them on its 
own account, and General Saigo was appointed to the command. 

At that period, viz. the spring of 1874, there were very 
few Japanese merchant vessels of European construction, and 
those only small craft. The Government was consequently 
obliged to look to the chartering of foreign steamers for the 
purpose of a military expedition. The British and American 
Ambassadors, thinking, probably, that although the Chinese 
declined to punish the murdering tribes, they would be likely 
to view with displeasure the landing of an armed force on 
the island of Formosa, and fearing lest such landing might 
ultimately lead to a rupture of friendly relations between Japan 
and China, placed obstacles in the way of vessels belonging to 
British and American owners being chartered. The Japanese 
Government, therefore, commenced to purchase steamers on its 
own account, and transferred them to the Japanese flag. The 
P. and O. Company's steamer De/la was the first vessel pro- 
cured ; and General Saigo, with about 1 500 men, led the way 
in her. A number of other vessels followed ; and reinforce- 
ments, stores, ammunition, etc., were despatched as required. 
It is well known that this expedition was successful. The 
aborigines were punished, and guarantees obtained with regard 
to the future treatment of shipwrecked persons of any nation- 
ality whatever; China then undertaking the responsibility for 
the matter. 

On the termination of this expedition, the Japanese Govern- 
ment found itself in possession of a number of steamers, and it 
became a serious question how they could be profitably dealt 
with. It was decided, as an experiment, to work them as ordinary 
merchant vessels. A Bureau, under the Department of Finance, 
was formed for this purpose ; but after a few months, it became 
evident that the result of such an arrangement would be a heavy 
annual loss. After serious consideration, it was decided to 
hand the ships over, under certain stipulated conditions, to Mr. 
Iwasaki, who at that time had charge of three or four small 
composite steamers, known to foreigners as belonging to the 
" Tosa Company," of which province Mr. Iwasaki was a native. 
Through these unforeseen and fortuitous circumstances, the 
foundation of the Japanese Mercantile Marine was laid. 
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The so-called company, which really only consisted of Mr. 
Iwasaki, then became known as the Mitsu Bishi Company, 
" Mitsu Bishi " (three diamonds) being the Tosa crest Having 
now a considerable fleet of steamers, and being a remarkably 
good organizer, and a man of exceptional ability, Mr. Iwasaki 
gradually developed the coasting trade of Japan. He, more- 
over, purchased from the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
the whole of the steamers, with the good will, and property on 
shore, of their old established and prosperous Yokohama and 
Shanghai line. 

The coasting trade continued to develop rapidly, and the 
Mitsu Bishi steamers were to be seen in every port of Japan. 
As the vessels increased in number, so the old, and now obso- 
lete, junks began to disappear, and in a few years the farmers 
and merchants found themselves almost entirely dependent 
upon the vessels of the Mitsu Bishi Company to convey their 
produce to a market It was only these steamers, or others 
owned by Japanese, or chartered by official or semi-official 
traders, that were permitted to load at non-treaty ports. Trade 
with foreigners was confined to the five treaty ports; and 
before Japanese produce could be carried away by a foreign 
ship, it required to be taken to one of those ports. In 1882, 
a number of merchants and others petitioned the Government 
to assist in forming a new company to compete with the 
Mitsu Bishi Company, on the ground that trade was being 
restricted, and that the rates charged by the company were 
excessive. Although the Government had gone so far in 
creating the Mitsu Bishi Company, it yet agreed under certain 
conditions to assist the proposed new company to the extent 
of about 600,000 yen. The necessary capital was subscribed, 
a fleet consisting of some twenty steamers of modem and im- 
proved type was procured, and competition of the keenest 
description was entered upon. About this time Mr. Iwasaki, 
the founder of the Mitsu Bishi Company, died. His loss must 
have been severely felt by the older company ; and, indeed, his 
premature death was regarded as a national misfortune. The 
competition between the rival companies grew to such an extent 
that it appeared likely to lead to the financial ruin of both. 
After about two years, however, a new company was formed 
to purchase and work both fleets: that of the Mitsu Bishi 
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Company, and that of the Kiodo Unyu Kaisha. This company 
was called the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail Steamship 
Company), and at the present time it is in possession of one of 
the largest fleets of steamships in the world. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha is subsidized by the Government 
for carrying mails round the coast, and to China, Shanghai, 
Corea, and the Northern Chinese ports. A regular line of 
steamers is kept up between Japan, Shanghai, Corea, and the 
Northern Chinese ports ; and to Vladivostok in summer, with 
occasional steamers to Honolulu, Australia, Hong Kong, eta ; 
and a regfular monthly service is carried on between Yokohama 
and Bombay. The routes of the various lines are shown upon 
the map in Plate X. The full lines show the regular services, 
and the dotted lines the routes of occasional steamers. The 
company's fleet numbered sixty vessels on the ist of October, 
1894, with a total net tonnage of 60,500. 

Besides the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, there are two Japanese 
shipping companies that trade to foreign ports. The Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha has a large fleet containing many small craft, 
which number flfty-two in all, with a net tonnage of 11,184. 
The ships of this line trade between the principal ports of 
Japan, and some of the larger often go to Corean ports. 

The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha own six vessels, with a net tonnage 
of 8445. This company also trades among the Japanese ports, 
and often to Chinese ports, Hong Kong, and Singapore, princi- 
pally with coals. 

There are a large number of shipping companies in Japan 
that own vessek of European type, but most of these are very 
small, and are employed upon local traflic, lakes, etc. In 
1892 there were altogether 131 of these companies, owning 643 
steamers of 102,322 tons, and 778 sailing-vessels of 45,994 tons, 
making a total of 148,316 tons. A large number of these vessels 
were built in Japan. In 1892 there were 53 shipyards employed 
in building vessels of European type, and 44 steamers of 3436 
tons were constructed in them. 

The most remarkable feature of the recent changes in Japanese 
Shipping is their evident permanence, and the elements they 
contain of rapid development and future progress. The Japanese 
have not only obtained a fleet of modem war-ships, as South 
American and other non-European Governments have done. 
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but they have also acquired the ideas and knowledge necessary 
for understanding the details of their construction and use; 
for producing such ships themselves ; and for training officers 
and men to use them effectively in action. It is one of the 
most striking instances in the history of the world, of the 
acquisition and assimilation of knowledge and methods that 
were thought in Europe to be foreign to the genius of the people. 
I have already said that two of the fastest and most powerful 
of the cruisers that took part in the battle of the Yalu were built, 
engined, and equipped at the Japanese naval yard of Yoke- 
suka; and it must be remembered that the naval squadrons 
were commanded, officered, and fought entirely by Japanese. 
The officers have been trained in the best schools of naval war- 
fare, and have raised the modem naval service of Japan to a 
high state of efficiency. Many reasons have been given for the 
success of the Japanese Navy against the powerful ships of the 
Chinese; but these have related chiefly to the construction, 
the armament, or the speed of the ships. Speaking as a naval 
constructor, and one acquainted with the principal ships on 
both sides that fought the battle of the Yalu, I should say that 
the battle was won by the good organization, discipline, training, 
and bravery of Japanese seamen, and the knowledge, skill, and 
determination of the commander and officers. It was a struggle 
between a highly organized and efficient naval service on the 
one hand, and a very inferior one on the other ; and the 
difference in the manner in which the ships were handled and 
fought, appears to have been sufficient to over-ride all considera- 
tions of the relative qualities of the armaments or of the ships 
themselves. I should think it very probable that if the Japanese 
had had the Chinese fleet, and the Chinese the Japanese fleet, 
the ultimate result would have been the same. 

In connection with the growth of the Navy and of modem 
shipbuilding in Japan, it might be thought that the necessity of 
importing some of the principal shipbuilding materials would 
act as a check. This may not, however, prove a serious difficulty, 
as steel, which is the most important item in shipbuilding, can 
be imported from Europe at much cheaper rates than it could be 
bought at here for building our own ships only a few years ago. 
As r^ards timber — the next important item — ^the Japanese are 
only in the same position as ourselves in requiring to import 
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the teak, pine, fir, and other principal shipbuilding woods from 
abroad. There is, however, a great advantage upon the labour 
side, by reason of the large amount and high quality of the 
skilled mechanical labour available in Japan. The artisan 
has always held a respectable position in that country. He 
was classed above the merchant and banker. A very high 
degree of mechanical art has existed there for over one thousand 
years. The old steel swords of Japan were, at least, equal to 
the best blades of Toledo and Damascus. The workers in 
wood and metal have not been excelled in any other country. 
The Japanese, as a race, seem to be highly gifted with mechanical 
skill, and with a love of the mechanical arts. There is a very 
large number of skilled artisans in the country, and there are 
probably few houses in Japan where some sort of mechanical 
work is not carried on. In the houses of the higher classes, silk, 
cotton, and other fabrics, are made by the servants ; and every 
farmer has his wheel and loom. It has been estimated that 
there are five or six millions who work in Japan, to a greater or 
less extent, at mechanical trades. 

The Japanese are highly qualified for, and are very successful 
at, all the work which is required in the construction of a 
modern ship and her machinery. In saying this, I am able to 
speak from experience, as it was my duty to watch the matter 
closely in Japan for nearly a year and a half, and to report to 
the Government upon any improvements that might be required 
in the working of the Government yard at Yokosuka about 
fourteen years ago. In all the various branches of shipbuilding 
and marine engineering, the Japanese mechanic is excellent. 
He is as intelligent as the best European mechanics, at least, as 
careful in his work, and I consider he is quicker in perception, 
and has a lighter touch. The Japanese are more subject to 
discipline, and are most industrious and painstaking. Labour 
difficulties that are so common here are, as yet, unknown there. 
Wages are very low, and are of course paid in silver, or its 
equivalent ; and I do not know of any inferiority or inefficiency 
on the part of the Japanese mechanic. The cheapness of labour 
is much more than a set-off against the extra cost of importing 
materials that cannot be obtained in the country ; and I have 
recently heard, although I cannot personally vouch for the 
statement, that steamships of moderate size can now be built 
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in Japan at much less than the price for which they could be 
built and delivered in an English port 

In Japan we find all the signs that it will soon become a 
great manufacturing and a great trading country. Its position 
is equally favourable for this in the East to that occupied by 
this country in the West There seems every probability that 
Japan will play a similar rdle in the East, with regard to 
manufactures and trade, that Great Britain has so long played 
in the Western world. The Japanese are born mechanics, 
manufacturers, and traders ; and as they become rich by com- 
mercial pursuits, they will of course accumulate capital, and 
will develop their industries and their trade more and more. 
One of the most difficult branches of manufacture, and one 
that it might have been thought the Western world had a 
monopoly of— that of steam shipping — is, as I have shown, 
already carried on with success in Japan, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. I have no doubt that in time Japan will become an 
important shipbuilding country. The manufacture of cotton 
goods is already increasing to such an extent as to come in 
competition with our own Lancashire mills. From all the 
Eastern countries we hear that Japan is taking an increasing 
share in the trade in piece goods. The British Consul in 
Siam reports that "Japan has lately conquered the market 
there in several articles — namely, matches, singlets, umbrellas, 
and beer." It is curious to note that even the British beer 
trade is not free from the competition of this enterprising 
nation. The chief manufactured products now exported from 
Japan are silk piece goods and handkerchiefs, cotton goods, 
matches, matting, porcelain, European umbrellas, lacquered 
ware, books, and paper. The export trade is only commencing, 
and there is no doubt we shall see a rapid increase during the 
next few years, and find Japan grow into a formidable trade 
competitor with other countries, especially in the markets of 
the East 

And thus the dream of the modern Japanese statesman is 
being realized. Japan is becoming a great manufacturing 
country, and an active and prosperous trader with other parts 
of the world. The anxiously sought for secrets of Western 
power have been discovered, and are being used with success to 
defend and promote the interests of Japan at home and abroad. 
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The chief interest which Japan has is that of peace, and of being 
free to develop her native industries and foreign trade, and to 
improve the condition of her people. In this we may hope 
for a guarantee that the growing influence of Japan in the East 
will not be dangerous to the cause of peace in the world. 

Dr. Okamura, alluding to the illustrations exhibited of ancient ships 
used by the Japanese, expressed the opinion that these drawings were 
only the result of the imagination of the artists. They had really 
nothing to show them what the early ships of Japan were h'ke. They 
might, however, seeing that they had from the remotest periods com- 
munication with China, reasonably draw the conclusion that their 
ancient vessels were similar to those of the Chinese. He pointed out 
that in their voyages to China the Japanese used to go to Korea first 
to break the journey, and from this they might infer that the Japanese 
ships were not very big, or otherwise they would have taken the 
shorter and direct route to the Chinese mainland. Some of the vessels, 
it was true, went direct to Ningpo, but the greater number of them 
went the roundabout way. There was no doubt that the order which 
prohibited the Japanese building ships beyond a certain size had 
prevented them making the progress in shipbuilding which they other- 
wise would have done. 

Mr. McLean, having complimented the lecturer upon the interest 
and value of his paper, said there could be no doubt that in Japan we 
had a serious rival arising in the Far East — a rival whom we welcomed 
so long as trade was. conducted upon fair and honourable lines. He 
was sure, with this proviso, that this country would be the very last to 
raise any voice against the rise of Japan. He was exceedingly glad 
that this nation had entered no note of protest in regard to the results 
of the recent war. In commercial affairs we must be prepared for 
Japan being a serious competitor, and if, through her proximity to 
markets which we have hitherto supplied, the cheapness of labour, 
and other reasons, she is able to take a portion of our Far Eastern 
trade, we must bow to the inevitable, so long as the Japanese carried 
on their business in a straightforward manner. One of the most 
important questions arising out of the present war was as to the future 
relations of Japan with regard to the trade and shipping of the Far 
East From what Dr. Elgar has said, the Japanese had all the 
elements to make them successful in naval construction and mercantile 
marine construction. They were able to obtain skilled labour, equal, 
if not superior, to our own, and, what was of great importance, they 
could obtain that labour cheaper than we could in Europe. Another 
factor in favour of the Japanese, was that the labour market was not 
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subject to the strikes, which were such a hindrance in Europe, 
although, as the Japanese were learning so many things from the West, 
they would, doubtless, soon imitate us in this respect The Japanese, 
moreover, possessed an abundance of coal, iron, and wood, and were, in 
short, as favourably situated as we were for the purposes of ship- 
building. Bearing these facts in mind, we must realize that in Japan we 
had a serious competitor, whose strength it would be folly to under- 
estimate. 

Mr. Martell, chief surveyor to Lloyd's Register, remarked that 
eventually we should have in Japan a difficult competitor. He 
said this from knowledge. At the present time they were laying 
themselves out, not only to build ships of their own, but to build 
sliips for the world. He urged that the Japanese should not be 
extolled to the extent that we lost sight of what they were doing. 
He knew that at the present time they were organizing an enormous 
shipbuilding establishment and an enormous steel manufacturing works. 
Therefore we must look to them for keen competition. We should not 
only lose a market where we had supplied ships, but we should have to 
enter into competition for the supply to other countries. He had been 
told that a ship of some 3000 or 4000 tons could be built in Japan for 
something like ;^4ooo less than the amount for which we could 
produce such a ship in this country. The question was a very important 
one, and therefore we must keep our eyes open, and, while admiring 
the Japanese, not lose sight of the necessity of observing their works 
and endeavouring to compete with them as much as possible. 

Sir E. J. Reed, M.P., in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Elgar, 
stated that his duty was simple in consequence of the absence of 
criticism of the paper. With regard to Mr. Martell, he must say that 
if that gentleman's desire was to check injury to ourselves, he did 
not follow the wisest course in stating to the world that there was a 
difference of ;^4ooo in the cost of constructing a ship, which was 
a statement highly calculated to advertise Japanese shipbuilders. The 
paper seemed to have summed up in a remarkable manner the naval 
progress of Japan. He remembered that a good many years ago, when 
Japan was passing through great changes, a number of young Japanese 
were brought to him by a gentleman in London, who said, " Here are 
these young fellows. They come to this city to learn shipbuilding and 
marine engineering. They do not know anybody; they have no 
introduction. What is to be done ? " They so far interested him that 
he took upon himself to find them the opportunities they sought. 
At that time the very beginning of the beginning in respect to 
shipbuilding in Japan had not commenced. He felt very much 
interested in that part of the paper which described the qualifications 
the Japanese artisan and artist in metals possessed for the production 
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of the re6oed construction which belonged to modern ships. That 
qualification of exact and refined workmanship in relation to the 
equipment of a man-of-war was the element required for successful 
effort We had ourselves had to pass from the rougher works to the 
gradual acquisition of delicate and perfect methods, and it was to 
Japan's reverse experience in this respect that he attributed much 
of their remarkable success. 

Captain Yendo, in seconding the resolution, said that with regard to 
the Navy, he did not think that they had made such very great progress 
in naval construction. In other ways, such as the training of oflicers 
and seamen, it was doubtless right to say that they had made consider- 
able progress. 

Captain Ingles (late Naval Adviser to the Japanese Government) 
agreed with the gentleman who remarked that we had better beware 
of Japan. Speaking of one of the Japanese models on view, he 
remarked that he had never seen a more perfect ship for sailing. It 
was similar to our best yachts. He thought the Japanese boats were 
entirely adapted for what they had to go through, and expressed the 
opinion that the method of lacbg sails together in slabs was to let 
the wind through and prevent resultant backdraught. Concluding, he 
paid a tribute to Japanese seamen for the facility with which they 
perform their duties, their discipline, and knowledge of marine 
engineering. He regretted that some of the magnificent fishermen of 
Japan could not be got for the Navy, though it was found that their 
brains ran on managing their fishing-boats and casting-nets, rather 
than on the technicalities of scientific gunnery. 

The Chairman, in putting the resolution to the meeting, thanked 
Dr. Elgar for the sympathetic way in which he had dealt with the 
aspirations of the Japanese nation. Japan's object had always been 
the peaceful development of the country, and on the restoration of 
peace they would return to that pursuit Geographical situation 
should have rendered Japan's shipping great long ago, but the short- 
sighted policy of the Government of olden times entirely stopped the 
progress of shipping, their belief being that by so doing they would 
best promote the interest of the country. As the result of that 
prohibition the enterprise of the people gradually dwindled, until the 
nation almost forgot the existence of other nations beyond the confines 
of its islands. Subsequently they discovered that there were many 
outside nations more powerful and civilized than themselves, and since 
that time the whole nation, from the Emperor downwards, had 
endeavoured to make up for the past and qualify for taking part in 
the race of the world. Shipping was the one branch of the national 
life to which they had given the most particular care, and they had 
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made great strides in that du-ection. The war was nearly at an end, 
although he had not yet heard that the ratification of peace had taken 
place. It was an open secret that the Treaty was to have been 
completed that day, but he had not had advice of that completion. He 
was quite sure that the endeavours and aspirations of his country 
would receive the cordial sympathy of this great nation. His Excellency 
concluded by saying that, with Dr. Elgar's permission, he would send 
a copy of his paper for publication in the magazine of the Society of 
Maritime Affairs in Japan. 

The vote of thanks to Dr. Elgar was carried unanimously, and after 
a brief reply from that gentleman the meeting terminated. 
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THE 

TWENTY-SECOND ORDINARY 
MEETING, 

(Seventh of the Fourth Session.) 
June 12, 1895. 



[Held in the Hall at 20, Hanover Square^ W.] 



The President, His Excellency the Japanese Minister^ Takaaki 
Kato, took the Chair at 8.30 p.m., and said it was with great pleasure 
he presided on this occasion, when a Paper on a subject of a philo- 
logical nature was to be read before the Society. 

The subject to be dealt with was a very important one, especially to 
the Members of the Japan Society, whose *^ Statutes" placed, in § 2, 
** the encouragement of the study of the Japanese Language " ^rst 
amongst the '' Objects ** for which the Society was instituted. 

His Excellency further said that the Lecturer of the evening required 
no introduction to those present They all knew the Founder of the 
Society, Mr. Arthur Di6sy, to whose enthusiasm and energy in the 
good cause they were all so greatly indebted. He did not know from 
what point of view the subject was about to be treated, but of this he 
was sure, that it would be made interesting to all, and diat they would 
all derive instruction, pleasantly conveyed, from the Paper, whose 
author was so well qualified to deal with the matters in question, having 
himself, as they all knew, grappled with and overcome, with such 
marked success, the difficulties — and in Mr. Dids/s case they had 
- indeed been serious ones, as he studied Japanese in England — which 
beset the student of the Japanese Language. 

Mr. Arthur Di6sy, Vice-Chairman of Council^ then read his Paper 
on " Some Difficulties encountered by beginners in the study of the 
Japanese Spoken Language." 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES 

ENCOUNTERED BY BEGINNERS IN THE STUDY OF THE 

JAPANESE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

By Arthur Di6sy, Vice-CIuiirman of Counci/, J.S. 

In a Notice issued to Members of the Japan Society in June, 
1892, it was announced that, on a date to be fixed later on, I 
would read a Paper before the Society on •* Some Difficulties 
encountered by beginners in the Study of the Japanese Spoken 
Language." Three years have elapsed since the issue of that 
Notice. During the whole of that time I have held office and 
worked, to the best of my ability, as an Honorary Secretary of 
the Society until 24th June, 1894, and ever since that date as 
Vice-Chairman of tlie Council, and, as a natural consequence, 
my Paper, promised more than three years ago, has been 
written entirely within the last twelve days. I, therefore, crave 
indulgence for its many shortcomings. 

The difficulties treated of in this Paper are of two kinds — 
those which I may be allowed to call * Grammatical/ arising 
from matters of grammar, of syntax, and of pronunciation and 
accent, and those, of a more general nature, which beset the 
would-be learner at the very outset, and which I distinguish by 
the term * Preliminary.' The 'Grammatical Difficulties' are, 
more or less clearly, indicated in the numerous Grammars of the 
Japanese Spoken Language for the use of foreign students, so 
that I do not propose to deal with them on the present occasion ; 
the * Preliminary Difficulties,' on the other hand, have not, as far 
as I know, received the attention they deserve, and I have, 
therefore, devoted myself particularly to this more general aspect 
of the subject, and have endeavoured to treat it fully. 
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I have ventured to deal with this part of the subject in a 
lighter vein, bearing in mind that I am addressing an audience 
every member of which is not such an ardent student of com- 
parative philology as to take delight in the bare recital of 
grammatical peculiarities or rules of syntax, difficult or easy. 
Those who like their information dry may be consoled by the 
promise that, on some future occasion, I shall ask the Council's 
permission to make an honest attempt to atone, by conciseness 
in a purely grammatical Paper, for the less austere style in which 
I now describe the ' Preliminary Difficulties.' I may be allowed 
to utter a word of warning: my Paper is not addressed to 
experts ; it is addressed by one merely on the threshold to those 
still without the gates ; it is a Paper written by one who knows 
but little, very little, on the subject for those who know still less. 
If some of the difficulties described in the Paper should appear 
so unimportant as to inspire many with the desire to study the 
beautiful Japanese tongue, I shall have achieved my purpose, 
which is to add my small share of work in assisting the further- 
ance of the ^rst among the ' Objects of the Society,' as defined 
in § 2 of its " Statutes : " ^ ** the encouragement of the study of 
the Japanese Language." 

1 Sec Plate VII., Fig. 8. Cf, also "Trans, and Proc," Vol. I., p. 140. 
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"Japanese! Oh, what a difficult language that must be!" 
Such is the exclamation which reaches my ears whenever it is 
mentioned, in my presence, that I have some acquaintance with 
the language spoken by the forty-two million inhabitants of the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

Here we have, at once, the initial difficulty encountered by 
would-be students of the Japanese tongue : a sort of vague awe 
inspired by its remoteness from the languages of Europe, a 
feeling of diffidence in the presence of dimly discerned obstacles, 
expected to prove insuperable to the average learner. This 
difficulty is based on a misconception of the nature of the 
Japanese Spoken Language, which, although undoubtedly 
difficult to acquire with a high degree of proficiency, presents 
no very formidable obstacles to an intelligent student, gifted 
with ordinary perseverance, who aims at learning as much of 
the language as will enable him to converse freely with Japanese 
of all classes. The cause of the prevailing misconception 
with regard to the difficulty of learning to speak Japanese is, 
whhout doubt, attributable to the general confusion of the 
written with the spoken language, a confusion leading to very 
pardonable awe in presence of the complicated system of 
Chinese ideograms and Japanese syllabic signs derived from 
some of them with which Japanese is written. Most Occi- 
dentals have never heard Japanese, but, in these days when 
Japanese illustrated books are to be found in thousands of 
European and American homes, when the windows of most of 
our shops are hardly ever without some article from the Far 
East, bearing a signature, or a trade-mark, in Japanese, when in 
every house are found Japanese fans, almost always with 
inscriptions, there is scarcely anyone who has not seen the 
language of Dai Nippon. 

It will, I think, be readily admitted that, at first sight, its 
aspect is appalling. The heart of the stoutest learner must 
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quail when he gazes on a passage printed, or written, in the 
characters used in Japan to this day, (Plate I.,)^ — vertical 
columns, from right to left, of Chinese ideograms interspersed 
with Japanese phonetic characters, the signs of the Hira- 
gana syllabary, which represents sounds^ whereas the Chinese 
characters convey ideas, more or less pictorially, without any 
reference to sound. When the student is told that he must 
learn to identify at least four thousand of the Chinese ideograms, 
not to mention the forty-seven syllabic signs of the Hira- 
gana and their perplexing variations, numbering over two 
hundred, besides the forty-seven signs of the simpler Kata- 
kana (* Side-characters * ) syllabary, before he can read a 
Japanese newspaper with ease, it is not to be wondered at if 
his ardour cools somewhat. When he begins to realise that 
in the passage in question (Plate I.,) — a translation of the 
commencement of § 2 of the Societys' " Statutes " (defining the 
' Objects of the Society,*) — the radical portions of the various 
words are represented by Chinese ideograms, written in the 
Kai'Sho style, the character used in print, but the terminations 
(expressive of the cases of nouns and the moods and tenses of 
verbs,) and the postpositions (answering to our prepositions,) 
chiefly by Hira-gana syllabic characters — the student will pause. 
He will, probably, become a warm advocate of the educational 
policy identified with that enlightened statesman, whose friend- 
ship I was privileged to enjoy, the late Viscount MORI Arinori.^ 
Viscount Mori once boldly proposed that his countrymen should 
abandon their native idiom and adopt the English language in 
its stead. The student's views in this respect are not likely to 
be modified when he discovers that the passage before him 
(Plate I.,) is a specimen of Japanese as printed in the 
widely-read newspapers of Tdkio, whereas in works intended 
for perusal by the more highly educated and scholarly classes 
the side-glosses in Hira-gana syllabic signs would be omitted, 
which give the Sinico- Japanese sound (JCoye\ and, when written 

* The specimens of Written Japanese illustrating this Paper, engrossed in 
large characters by R. Isayania, were exhibited on a screen at the Meeting. 
The numerals at the side of the characters refer to the Romanised Trans- 
literation and the English Translation (Plate VII., Figs. 7 and 8.) 

^ Japanese Minister in London, 1880 to 1884. Assassinated in Tokio, 
when Minister of Education, nth February, 1889. 
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to the left of the column, the meaning ( K?^/, the 'reading'), of 
those Chinese ideograms not in common use, but known to the 
erudite. Nor will the student alter his opinion when confronted 
with the same passage in the same characters, not in the style 
used in print, but in the modified form, sometimes used in 
writing, and called Giyo-sho (PLATE II.,) and then with the 
same, still in the same characters, but written in the cursive 
style, or 'running-hand,' used in ordinary script, and known as 
So'Sho. (Plate III.). Then let him encounter the same words 
written entirely in Japanese syllabic Hira-gana (Plate IV..) 
and, unfortunately, as liable to misinterpretation, through 
ambiguous homonyms, as when reduced to the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the Kata-kana^ or * Side-character,' (PLATE V.). 

It is far more likely that he will be confirmed in his way of 
thinking in this matter when, finally, he becomes aware that 
the same passage might appear in a monumental inscription 
— to be, some day, graven in imperishable bronze by a grate- 
ful nation — in archaic Chinese * Seal-characters,' or Ten-sho 
(PLATE VI.). 

It is not within the scope of this Paper to consider the 
much-debated question of the characters with which the 
Japanese continue to wri*e their language, spending on their 
acquirement many years which might, apparently, be better 
employed, or the reasons which have, hitherto, rendered abortive 
the efforts of the Roma-ji Kwai (* Roman Character Society ') of 
Japan to replace the present cumbrous system by the trans- 
literation of Japanese into Roman characters (PLATE VI L, 
Fig- 7>) but I may be permitted to call attention to one of the 
causes, the chief one, in my opinion, of the obstinate conservatism 
in this respect of the most progressive nation in the world. 
That reason is, undoubtedly, the enormous extent to which the 
use of the Chinese ideograms will facilitate Japan's accomplish- 
ment of her great predestined task — the regeneration of her 
huge neighbour, China. 

The would-be student must, first of all, lay aside the feeling 
of discouragement produced by the consideration of printed 
and written Japanese, and must rest assured that the great 
difficulties of the language as it is written have absolutely 
nothing to do with the acquirement of a useful knowledge of 
Japanese as it is spoken ^ a task that, as I hope to prove in 
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Archaic Chinese Ideograms, used for Seals and Monumental Inscriptions. 
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Jtianabu koto -710 sJiorei-ni ari. 

Fig. 7, Roma-ji. 

TRANSLITERATION IN ROMAN CHARACTER. 



Object of 

* 3 

The Japan Society, 

I 

London. 



6 87 

Statutes^ § 2. 



II 10 9 19 

The Object of the Society is the 
18 17 16 15 12 

encouragement of the study of the Japanese 
_ n 14 

Language, &c. 

Fig. 8, Hon-yaku. 

TRANSLATION. 

NoTK.— The Numerals refer to the words in the Japanese text io Fig. 7 and preceding 
Plates. ** Oyohi'Sonota-no-JibMisu" here rendered by "&c.," means *'and all other 
(Japanese) matters." 
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this Paper, need present no deterrent features if properly 
approached. 

A widely-prevailing misconception is that Japanese is an 
uncouth, unmusical language, presenting great difficulties to the 
Western organs of speech. This erroneous belief arises from a 
confusion, in the popular mind, of the polysyllabic Japanese, 
rich in clear vowels, with the monosyllabic Chinese, with its 
nasal consonants and its four, or even, in the Southern 
Mandarin speech, its five accents, all grating, more or less 
unpleasantly, on the Occidental ear, and so perilously similar 
that they render it impossible for a Chinaman with a cold in his 
head to make the wife of his bosom understand whether he is 
calling her his ' treasure ' {Poo Jf) or * a bundle ' (J^ad ^. 

The confusion of Japanese with Chinese in the minds of most 
Europeans is pardonable, if it be considered that the majority 
of the Japanese terms, or words, to be met with in our modern 
books of travel, or in articles in our periodicals, are names of 
Government Departments or of public institutions, borrowed 
from Ancient China, or of Buddhist origin, or created since the 
birth of New Japan and, consequently, spoken of by the Sinico- 
Japanese sounds corresponding to the Chinese ideograms repre- 
senting the designations given to the new importations, or 
creations, for which there was no equivalent in pure Japanese. 
These Sinico- Japanese words, both those of recent creation and 
the vast number introduced during the twelve centuries of the 
influence of Chinese culture, — on all of which Mr. J. H. Gubbins, 
Secretary of H.B.M. Legation in Tokio, an Homrary Member 
of this Society, and author of that valuable work *' A Dictionary 
of Chinese-Japanese Words in the Japanese Language," ^ is the 
great authority, — are all either monosyllables or compounds 
of monosyllables. They, consequently, have a Chinese look and 
have no musical sound. The following examples will prove 
this : 

Rai, ' thunder ' ; Hon, * book ' ; Man, ' gate ' ; Ken, * sword * ; 
Ten, 'the heavens'; Reisu (pronounced Reis\) 'row,* *rank/ 
* series ' ; Befsu (pronounced Be/s\) * separation,' * difference * ; 
Katsit> {Kats^y) * thirst ' ; Kon, * now,' * present time.' How much 

* J. H. Gubbins, ** A Dictionary of Chinese- Japanese Words in the 
Japanese Language." XIX. and 1198 pp., in 3 vols., 8vo., Tokio, 1889-92. 
(In the Society's Library.) 
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more agreeable to the ear are the truly Japanese words, having 
the same meanings : Kami-mari^ Fumi, Kado, Tsurugi, A me, 
Tsura, If oka, Kawaki, Inta ! 

The Chinese-Japanese words in the Japanese language cer- 
tainly tend to mar by their short, * choppy ' sound, (often with a 
nasal termination,) the beauty of the dignified, sonorous 
Japanese tongue, but they have the great advantage of con- 
venience in writing, and of economy of space and time, being 
frequently, (in spite of numerous homonyms, leading to 
ambiguity,) what Lewis Carroll so happily termed ' Portman- 
teau-words.' ^ The purely Japanese words may be unsuited to 
modem requirements, they are, it must be confessed, often 
long and cumbrous, but their dignified resonance is undeniable. 
Ten^shd Dai-Jin^ the Sinico- Japanese name for the Sun-Goddess, 
is, it is true, more compact than the true Japanese appellation, 
handed down from the dim dawning of the Mythical Period, but 
who would not rather hear the beautiful name, reverent and 
sonorous: Ama-Terasu O Mi-kamif 

The true Japanese language is eminently polysyllabic. No 
better example of this can be required than the word which 
stands for one of the three English words of only one letter — 
the personal pronoun ' I ' — ^in Japanese a word of four syllables : 
IVatakusAi^f five when the distinctive particle wa is added. 
The very length of the first personal pronoun, singular, which in 
the plural becomes Wata-kuskudomo (a word of six syllables as 
against our monosyllable ' we,') must tend towards modesty in 
Japanese style, literary or epistolary, and conversation. It 
would hardly prove convenient to some of our authors, journa- 
lists and orators in this egotistical age. As a matter of fact, the 
personal pronouns are commonly omitted in Japanese, except in 
cases where such omission might cause ambiguity. They are 
only employed where their presence is absolutely necessary to 
make the meaning of the phrase clear, or where an emphasis is 
laid upon them. Moreover, words shorter than Watakushi are 
in common use to express the first personal pronoun, singular : 
a labourer, in conversation with one of his own class, will speak 
of himself as Ore, or Ware, but, in addressing a superior in rank, 

' Cf, Lewis Carroll, " Through the Looking-glass and what Alice found 
there." (P. 1 16, Alice's interview with Humpty Dumpty.) People's Edition, 
Illustrated by John Tennid. iv. and 209 pp., 8vo., London, 1889. 
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will humbly allude to himself as Temaye.z, word which, curiously 
enough, the superior will fling back at him as a personal pro- 
noun of the second person if in an angry or a contemptuous mood. 
Boku ('servant,' for 'your servant,') has been much in favour of 
late years, especially among students ; Sesslia is sometimes used 
by persons of high rank in speaking of themselves to inferiors, 
and His Majesty the Emperor employs Chin as the Imperial 
• We,' in the same way as His Most Catholic Majesty of Spain 
uses " Yo^ el Rey^ In ordinary conversation with their equals, 
the lower classes contract Watakushi into Watashi or even 
Washiy and the Japanese Woman with a Past — and a Present — 
of doubtful purity speaks of herself mincingly as Wachiki} 
This multiplicity of synonyms for the first personal pronoun, 
singular, might appear to be a serious stumbling-block, at the 
very outset, to the learner, but, in reality, he need not feel dis- 
mayed thereby, as the one word Waiakushi will be quite suffi- 
cient for all his purposes. He can use it with perfect propriety 
in speaking to all classes of Japanese ; almost all those with 
whom he comes in contact will use it in speaking of themselves 
to him. Chin the ordinary student is not likely to hear; he 
may hear Boku. It is to be hoped he will not hear Wachiki. 

The true Japanese language is, as has been stated, poly- 
syllabic. It is also musical and graceful, especially when 
spoken by the ladies of Japan. It is poetical in its imagery, 
capable of infinite humour, lending itself to innumerable quips 
and jests and to endless punning (chiefly on account of its 
multitude of homonyms). It is largely onomatopoetic,^ many 
words most faithfully reproducing the sounds caused by the 
actions they indicate — for instance: Chtra-chira, or Pira-pira, 
* fluttering,' * flickering,' also used for ' twinkling,' * dazzling ' ; 
Doku-doku^ * gurgling,' (the sound of water flowing from a 
bottle;) Ptf/^A^/^j/r///,' cracking,' 'popping,' 'snapping'; Piyoi- 
to, ' hopping' (like a bird or a frog,) • skipping.' 

True Japanese is dignified and sonorous when spoken by an 

' In TOkio, sometimes, Waiai. 

* This subject has been treated with his usual erudition by Mr. W. G. 
Aston, C.M.G., &c, Honorary Member J, S,, in his ** Japanese Onomatopes 
and the Origin of Language." Reprinted from the " Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,'* VoL XXIII., Part 4, pp. 
332-369, 8vo., London, 1894. (In the Society's Library.) 
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eminent orator like FuKUZAWA Yukichi, the great educational 
reformer. It is considerate and courtly to a degree in the 
mouths of equals, even of the lowest classes, addressing one 
another. It contains no foul oath, no curse of any kind, (a 
deprivation, perhaps, in the case of a Japanese subject to attacks 
of gout) The Kurunta-ya^ the combined cabman and cab-horse 
who draws a Jin-riki-sha, uses, in conversation with his mates 
on the rank, expressions of courtesy which would have graced 
the speech of a courtier of the " Grand Monarquer It is true 
that he uses them unconsciously, automatically, so ingrained are 
they in the language, but the fact remains that he employs 
terms indicating a far greater consideration for the feelings of 
others than is shown in the speech of even the most cultured 
classes in England or in America. Of course there are some 
boors in Japan, as in all countries, but they are, fortunately, 
extremely few, and the very spirit of their language renders it 
exceedingly difficult for them to give vent to their ill-natured or 
brutal feelings. The language of Nippon is polite beyond all 
European tongues, indeed almost servile in the speech of 
inferiors towards superiors in rank. 

Of the musical quality of the Japanese language a few 
examples will suffice beyond the fact, conclusive in itself, of the 
existence of the Nigori (literally : * turbid,' * impure,') the rule 
by which twenty syllables are modified, chiefly by softening 
their initial consonant, when, following a vowel, their original 
hard sound would produce cacophony to Japanese ears. 

Whatever we may think of the music of Japan, vocal and 
instrumental, as executed by its native professional interpreters, 
or as expounded to us by our learned Honorary Member^ my 
predecessor in the Vice-Chairmanship of our Council, Mr. F. T. 
Piggott, in that standard work '* The Music and Musical Instru- 
ments of Japan," ^ and in his Paper read before us, or by our 
genial Hon. Treasurer^ Mr. Paul Bevan, in his charming 
" Collection of Japanese Melodies," * none can, I think, deny the 

* F. T. Piggott, "The Music and Musical Instruments of Japan." With 
Notes by T. L. Southgate, and numerous Plates and Cuts, xviii. and 230 pp., 
4to., London, 1893. (In the Society's Library.) Cf. also his Paper on "the 
Japanese Scale,** pp. 33 to 38 of Section I. of this Vol. of " Trans. & Proc" 

^ P. Bevan, M.A., A.C.A., ^^ Miyako-Dori, Japanese Melodies, collected 
and arranged for the Voice or Pianoforte." (English Lyrics by Mrs. Antonia 
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melodious ring of Japanese poems when recited in a natural 
tone, not in the monotonous, forced " falsetto," without emphasis 
or expression, in which a deplorable, antiquated fashion still 
compels the Japanese to chant them. As a rule, the older the 
poems, the more musical is their sound, owing to the sonority 
of the pure Japanese tongue spoken in ancient times, before the 
use of Chinese derivatives had become general. Take, for 
instance, the very ancient verses contained in the " Hyak' Nin 
Is'ShiUy^ the " Stanzas by a Hundred Poets," (ranging in date 
from the latter half of the seventh to the early part of the 
fourteenth century,) of which the following is a specimen, a 
stanza by SONE-NO Yoshitada, an early poet about whose 
period and life nothing seems to have been ascertained by even 
such a painstaking searcher as the great critic Moto-ori. This 
stanza runs, as given in the "5///;/ Ko-Kui-shiu^' the "New 
Edition of the Collection of Odes, Ancient and Modern '(* AV?- 

Kinshin:y \— 

" Yura-no io-wo 
Wataru fnna-bito^ 
Kaji-wo iahey 
Yuku-ye mo shiranu — 
Koi-no michi Kana ! " 

This I translate, freely : — 

"Sailing through the Strait of Yura, the helmsman lets the tiller fly, 
knowing not whither he steers — such is also the way of love ! " 

An erudite Member of this Society, Mr. F. V. Dickins, in his 
well-known translation of the " Hyak^ Nin Is'shm,'' ^ renders this 
stanza in English verse, as follows : 

" The Fishers' barques in safety glide 
O'er th' broad expanse of Yura's bay, 
Their rudder lost o'er Yura's tide, 
In vague uncertain path they stray : 
The course of love doth, too, 
A like uncertain path pursue."* 

Williams.) Numerous Illustrations from drawings by famous Japanese 
Artists. 12 pp., Fo., London, 1893. (In the Society's Library.) 

* F. V. Dickins, M.B., *^ Hyak Nin I^shtu, or Stanzas by a Century of 
Poets, being Japanese Lyrical Odes, translated into English, with Explanatory 
Notes, the Text in Japanese and Roman characters, and a full Index." 
ix. and 53 pp., with xv. and vii. pp. Appendices, and 20 pp. Japanese Text. 
8vo., London, 1866. (In the Society's Library.) 

2 Ibid, p 25, Ode XLVL, («^/ * XCVI.,' «s misprinted in the Index.) 
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Centuries later, in the literature of the eighteenth century, we 
find the same melodious quality in Japanese poetry, as 
exemplified, for instance, in the celebrated verse by MOTO-ORI 
Nobunaga, the great critic, poet and archaeologist, already 
mentioned, who was born in 1730 and died just within our 
century, in 1801, — a verse lovingly cherished to this day by 
every Japanese man, woman and child : 

" Skiki-Shima-no 
YamaiO'gokorO'iuo 
Hito towaboy 
Asa-hi-ni niwd 
Yama-zakura-bana / " 

I have attempted to translate it thus : 

'* Should anyone enquire : ' What is the Spirit of Japan ? ' It is as the 
scent of the wild cherry-blossom in the dawn of the rising sun." ^ 

This, my bald prose translation, our Hon. Librarian and 
Curator, Mr. John Mogford,* has deftly versified as follows : 

" What is the Spirit of Old Japan ? 
'Tis the fragrance the cherry-bloom wafts to the skies 
When, blushing, it sees its own Sun-God arise. 
That is the Spirit of Old Japan ! " 

Another Member of this Society, an eminent poet, deeply 
imbued with love for Japan — Sir Edwin Arnold, renders the 
same verse in these lines, published in his " Japonica" :' 

*' If it shall happen that one 
Ask'd the Japanese heart, 
* How may we know it apart ? * 
Point where the cherry-blooms wave, 
Lightsome and bright and brave, 
In the gold of the morning sun, 
There is the Japanese heart ! ** 

That the Japanese language can give adequate expression to 
the martial spirit of which the nation has so recently given fresh 

* Cf. A. Di6sy. " Yamato Damashi-l^ the Spirit of Old Japan." A Paper 
read before the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, London, 1891. 
Reprinted from " The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review," July, 1893. 
8 pp.. Royal Svo, Woking, 1893. (In the Society's Library.) 

• Now, August, 1897, a Member of Council. Succeeded as Hon, Librarian 
andCuraior, in June, 1896, by Mr. Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. 

« Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., &c., '« Japonica." With Illustra- 
tions by Robert Blum. xv. and 128 pp., 4to., London, 1891. 
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and.striking proof, is well known to all who have heard Japanese 
troops singing on the march, or Japanese Bluejackets chanting 
war-songs on the forecastle. The best known of all Japanese 
war-songs is, probably, the one to which the forces of the 
Imperialist Party marched to victory in 1868, when the Restora- 
tion of the Imperial Power wils achieved and the era of the 
Great Change commenced. It runs thus : 

" Miya Sama^ Miya Sama / 
O uma-no tnaye-ni 
Pira-pira suru-no-wa 
Nanja-una f 
(Chorus.) To kO'tonya^ re-tonya, re^na J 

Are-wa chd-teki sei-batsu 
Seyo to-no 

Nishtki-no Mi-hata-wo 
Shiranai ka f 
(Chorus.) To ko-tonya^ re-tonya^ re-na J " 

I translate this : 

"O! My Prince ! O ! My Prince ! What is that fluttering before your 
Imperial horse? Know ye not it is the Imperial banner of silken brocade, 
the signal for the punishment of rebeb against the Emperor's Majesty ? " 

(The chorus is merely a series of meaningless sounds, to keep time with 
the marching-step of the troops.) 

Many of our Members have heard the melody of this war-song 
played by the band ^ at the Society's Annual Dinners ; most 
people have heard it as introduced by Sir Arthur Sullivan into 
the second act of his famous 'Japanesque' comic opera "The 
Mikado,"^ and I venture to assert that the ring and cadence of 
the words are as martial as the stirring air. 

Nor is Japanese less capable of expressing the more tender 
feelings of the heart As witness I may quote an exquisite 
little lyric : 

* 'The Bijou Orchestra,' Conductor, Mr. J. Pougher. Instructed in the 
performance of Japanese airs by Mr. Paul Bevan, M.A., Hon, Treasurer^ y,S, 
\cf, "Trans. and Proc^* Vol. I., pp. 150 and 152.) 

* "The Mikado ; or The Town of Titipu." Opera, composed by Arthur 
Sullivan, written by W. S. Gilbert 152 pp., 4to., London, 1885. (In the 
Society's Library.) The war-song * Miya Sama^ is sung in Japanese^ by the 
Chorus in Act 11. (' Entrance of the Mikado.') 
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" Maori kakushite 
Sode hiki'iomeie 

* Do'demo kiyd-wa 
It tsufsu tatte: 
Ren-ji rnado 

Shd-ji'WO hosome-ni hike-akete^ 

* Are viiya san-se 
Kono yuki'fti / * ^ 

This lyric also has been rendered into graceful Engh'sh verse by 
a Member of the Society, Sir Edwin Arnold, in Ills delightful 
series of sketches— "Japonica" — already referred to : 

" She hid his coat, 
She plucked his sleeve, 
* To-day you cannot go ! 
To-day, at least, you will not leave 
The heart that loves you so ! * 
The mado (window) she undid 
And hack the skd-ji (paper window-panel) slid : 
And, clinging, cried, * Dear Lord, perceive 
^ The whole white world is snow I '" 

There is a pleasing cadence, too, in the words of the old 
song: 

" Koi-wa se-ni sumu, 
Tori-wa ki-ni iomaru^ 
HitO'wa nasake-no 
Kage-ni sumtty * 

I venture to translate these lines as follows : — 

'^ The Carp lives in the stream, the Bird roosts on the tree, Man lives only 
by sympathy." (The idea implied is, of course, that love is as necessary- to 
man as trees to birds or water to the fishes.) 

Mention has already been made of the infinite capacity of the 
Japanese language for lending itself to the composition of 
* catches,' puns and * jingles' innumerable. That it is frequentiy 
used for the fitting interpretation of convivial jollity becomes 
abundantly apparent about the time of the ' Cherry Blossom 
Viewing,* when the beautiful Park of Uyeno, at Tokio, is full of 
merry pic-nic parties, inspired by libations of warm sake, and 

^ This song is sung, in Japanese and to its Japanese tune, by the Chorus 
of Wedding Guests in Act II. of "The Geisha: A Story of a Tea House," 
(the Book by " Owen Hall," Lyrics by Harry Greenbank, Music by Sidney 
Jones, the whole * Japanned* by Arthur Di6sy,) — the very successful 
"Japanese" Musical Play produced at Daly's Theatre, London, on 25th 
April, 1896. 
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giving vent to their satisfaction with the world at large in 
bacchanalian songs with some rousing chorus, such as : 

" Ranna^ ranna, 
Tarira ranna, 
Tarichiri ra ! "^ 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson would, no doubt, be glad to learn that the 
Japanese have succeeded in doing that in which the Total 
Abstainers in this country have, so far, utterly failed ; they have 
produced bacchanalian songs, and even dances, — like the merry 

^^ Kappare^ Kappore^ Ama-cha-de Kappore I^^ ^ 

— in honour of tea. These should certainly be imitated here, if 
the reproach is to be removed from the Temperance Party that 
their triumph would mean the loss of the whole of our rich 
bacchanalian poetry. 

Enough has been said to show that, far from being harsh to 
the ear, Japanese, the Italian of the Far East, is a melodious 
tongue, capable of harmoniously expressing the various moods 
of the human heart. Had it not been my desire to give some 
longer examples of the musical sound of the language, for the 
benefit of those who had never heard Japanese — (the readers 
of these pages who have not heard these passages spoken can 
reproduce the sound for themselves by pronouncing the vowels 
as in Italian and the consonants as in English, accentuating no 
syllable more than another,) — I could have proved my assertion 
by citing only two words. There cannot, surely, be a word in 
any tongue, except, perhaps, the Spanish " Niila',' more suitable 
as the term for a maiden than the Japanese Mitsume^ as sweet, 
as graceful, as dainty as the charming little person it represents. 
Nor is there any language which can produce a more beautiful 
word for the farewell salutation than the term by which the 
Japanese so well indicate the 'sweet sorrow of parting' — 
Sayonara. 

I trust I have succeeded in convincingly establishing the 
fact that Spoken Japanese is a most interesting and beautiful 
language, deserving to be reverently and lovingly cultivated, 
purified, enriched and improved by the Japanese themselves, and 
to be carefully studied by Occidentals. It is worthy of zealous 

1 The Kappore dance is introduced into Act II. of '*The Geisha:' {Cf. 
Footnote on preceding page.) 
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study by Westerns, even for itself alone, quite apart from the 
weightier reasons for its acquirement to be adduced hereafter. 
I admit that this study presents difficulties, not only general, 
but also grammatical, but I hope to prove conclusively that 
they are by no means of a nature to discourage the learner. 

The main difficulty lies, of course, in the absolute want of 
affinity of Japanese to any of the languages ordinarily acquired 
by Europeans. A knowledge of the spirit and structure of the 
Altaic Languages would, indeed, be of some assistance to the 
learner, but none of these tongues are, as yet, included in 
the 'curriculum' of the British Public Schools, nor even in the 
all-embracing Sixth Standard of the Board Schools. Two 
languages spoken in Europe have a certain affinity, in spirit and 
construction, to Japanese. One of them is Turkish, and the 
other (in which the construction of phrases bearS a striking 
resemblance to the Japanese,) is the Magyar, or Hungarian, a 
living language, indeed very much alive at the present day, with 
a rich and vigorous literature, boasting of the possession of the 
most prolific amongst the great writers of fiction of modem 
Europe— J6kai M6r} 

To these languages may probably be added a third — the 
cognate Finnish, but of this I cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge, never having had an opportunity of comparing it with 
Japanese. I have tried to interest the well-known Finnish 
philologer, Professor Donner, of Helsingfors, in the subject, and 
I hope he may turn his learned attention to it Unfortunately, 
the average beginner in the study of Japanese is hardly likely 
to be sufficiently conversant with either Magyar or Turkish to 
derive much support from their points of contact with Japanese. 

Hence a feeling of isolation, of groping in the dark, and 

1 Here is, at once, an instance of similarity between Japanese and Magyar : 
in both languages the personal, or, as we say, the baptismal or Christian 
Tkzm^y follows the family name. Truly, a more logical sequence than that 
commonly observed in most other languages. I was a Di6sy from my birth, 
an Arthur only from my Christening. The family name is certainly the 
more important one, as is proved by the mere ^ct of the classification 
adopted in any muster-roll. We look for the address of Mr. John Mogfbrd, 
for instance, in the "Post Office London Directory," or in the List of Members 
in the Japan Society's * Booklet,* under * Mogford,' not amongst a multitude 
of Johns. 
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unavailing efforts to clutch at the remnants of Latin and Greek 
left by what is called *a liberal education/ in the vain, and 
almost unconsciously instinctive, hope that the recollection of 
past struggles with those dead languages will help the learner 
of living Japanese. To a certain, very limited, extent it may, 
for the acquisition of a knowledge of the classic languages of 
Europe, especially as they are taught in England, entails such a 
severe tussle that it should steel the mind for further philological 
conquests. However, if the object of devoting so much time to 
the study of Latin and Greek be, as alleged, in great measure 
for the sake of * mental gymnastics,' I venture to think a course 
of Writtefi Japanese, or even of simple Chinese, would answer the 
purpose and would have the additional advantage of practical 
utility. Had the Chinese characters been taught at Eton and 
at Harrow, at Winchester and at Rugby, for the last forty years, 
the face of Eastern Asia would look far otherwise than it does 
now, and Britain would have avoided the commission of many 
blunders in the past for which British interests are suffering in 
the present. As it is, France, Germany and Austria- Hungary, 
with interest^ in the East infinitesimal compared to those of 
Britain, possess excellent State Schools for the study of living 
Oriental languages, a study unknown at British Public schools 
and but little considered at the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, where Latin and Greek reign supreme. The incon- 
gruity of the British fetish-worship of the classic dead languages 
when Oriental matters have to be considered is daily evident in 
manifold ways, and culminates in that typical absurdity — the 
Latin motto on the accoutrements of several of our Native 
Indian Regiments— some scholarly adaptation from the literature 
of Ancient Rome worn by Hindu, Sikh and Pathan ! 

The would-be learner of Japanese must dismiss all idea of 
obtaining such support from his schooling as he would find in 
learning an Aryan language. He must make a fresh start in 
linguistics, and this alone, if he be a zealous student, or even 
a keen sportsman, should add zest to his labours. 

The beginner will, probably, be puzzled, at the very outset 
of his studies, by a multitude of counsellors and a diversity 
of counsel. One friend, probably a returned 'Globe-trotter,* 
will deprecate his bold resolve, assuring him that the labour of 
learning Japanese will be entirely wasted, as "everybody he will 
VOL. in. I 
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come in contact with when he visits Japan will talk English, 
after a fashion, but still English, don't you know ? " 

Thus the 'Globe-trotter,' who has been safely piloted to 
Hakone, to Enoshima and to Nikko by the ubiquitous emissaries 
of Mr. Cook, (a Member of this Society who is emulating 
Commodore Perry in opening up Japan,) or who has entrusted 
himself to the care of Ito, the celebrated guide. 

Another friend, an old resident in Japan, will throw cold 
water on the student's aspirations by warning him that his task 
is hopelessly foredoomed to failure. "Nobody can ever learn 
Japanese really welll' he will say, " unless he spends twenty-five 
years in the country, as I have done, and even then — ^why, I 
remember, in the old two-sword-wearing days, when Japan was 

Japan " but when the Old Resident begins to recollect 

those early days, it is time for the student to remember a 
pressing engagement elsewhere, if he wants to get through his 
allotted task before the morrow. 

Yet a third counsellor, a resident in the European Settlement 
at Yokohama, will address the beginner, but in a much more 
encouraging tone. "Japanese?" he will cheerily remark, 
"Ridiculously easy language! Anyone can learn it in six 
weeks. Why, I could teach you as much in one lesson as 
would carry you safely through Japan. For instance, just to 
show you how easy it is, supposing a * Jap ' calls on you one 
evening. He comes in, bowing. ' Oluzyo' you sdiy,'^ koshikake' 
—take a seat — 'do aru-kaf — ^how do you do? Then he asks 
you how you are, and you answer : ' O^ Ichiban ' — first-rate. 

" Ichiban means a lot of other things too, * number on^' * first 
quality,' * very artistic ' — ^if it is a curio* you are talking about — 
•very pretty' if it is a girl. That is the beauty of Japanese, 
that one word means so many different things and yet you can 
always make yourself understood. Take Abura, for instance, 
it may mean oil, fat, dripping, grease, tallow, perspiration, 
hair-oil or kerosene, but my *Boy' will always know which 
of them I mean. And then the language is so expressive : 
Teppo-midzu — * gun-water,' 'rifle-water' — that is, soda-water ; 
Pom-sake, Champagne. It is so simple, and when you have 
rattled off an hour's conversation with your native guest — some 
important buyer, you know, whom it would never do to offend, 
so you must be civil to him — you just cough and say : * Wutak'shi, 
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konaida takusan ydji atta kara, takusan tai-kutsu ' ^ — I have had 
a lot of business lately, so I am very tired — ^there's takusan, you 
see, meaning ' lots of and * very ' in the same sentence. It also 
means 'enough,* and when your guest feels you have had 
takusan of his visit he will go, and not before, because you must 
not say *Peke* — *go away' — to him, but only to your 'Boy' or 
to a Coolie." 

Thus the Settlement Resident, probably one who has not 
been in Japan very long, utterly unconscious of the fact that 
he has been talking that weird tongue — Yokohama ' Pidjin- 
Japanese,' a patchwork of shreds of many idioms. {Peke, for 
example, is the Malay * Pergi* and not Japanese at all.) This 
* Lingua Franca,* spoken so fluently by Yokohama Europeans 
and, with the addition of an accent, by Yokohama Americans, 
to their Japanese servants and often by the servants to their 
foreign employers, is highly offensive to the ears of educated 
Japanese. The Japanese of the lower class talks 'Pidjin- 
Japanese * to his foreign employer because he fancies his master 
will understand him more readily if addressed in the jargon he 
himself habitually uses, on the same principle adopted by the 
London cabman who shouts at a recently arrived Frenchman — 
(he always shouts at a foreigner, to facilitate comprehension,) — 
"Charing Cross to Leicester Square, two English mile, me 
drive you long way, good cab, good *orse, four shilling six pence, 
you pay quick. No comprehend ? " 

To the Japanese of the educated classes the corruption of his 
beautiful mother-tongue appears a sacrilege and he resents it 
accordingly. In order to impress on the beginner the importance 
of avoiding the, fatally easy, picking-up of * Yokohama Japanese ' 
words and idioms, I would fain state an analogous hypothetical 
case, which may seem far-fetched, and even farcical, but which 
I venture to submit, not at all for the purpose of raising a smile, 
but well knowing the value of an exaggerated example in fixing 
a rule in the student's mind. Let us suppose that a Japanese 
seaman has recently returned to Nagasaki from a voyage to 
London, which metropolis he has explored on both sides of the 
East India Dock Road and as far westwards as Cable Street, 

* Yokohama Settlement Japanese. Should be, in r^a/ Japanese : ^Konaida- 
wa hanahada isogashiu gozarimashitc^ taisd tsukaremashita} 
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St George's-in-the-East, perhaps even as far as the Minories. 
I knew, seventeen years ago, in 1878, a sturdy Satsuma sailor, 
a Mate of the first vessel flying the Japanese flag that entered 
the Port of London — a steamship owned by the Aliisu Bishi 
Company, now the great and prosperous Nippon Yusen Kwai- 
ska, the "Japanese Steam Navigation Company, Limited,'* — 
whose acquaintance with London was confined within the 
boundaries just mentioned. This did not prevent him from 
sending to a leading Tokio newspaper, the *' Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun^' (" Daily News "), a series of most interesting letters 
on **Life in London," in one of which he commented rather 
severely on the, want of refinement of the Madies' of the 
metropolis, who "commonly eat fruit as they walk along the 
streets and frequently take their meals, of shell-fish, fried fish, 
stewed eels, or potatoes, at perambulating food-stalls in the 
open air." What would be the feelings of an English gentleman 
hearing this hardy Sui-fu explain to his friends that English 
is a remarkably simple language, very easy to pick up, consisting 
chiefly of a forcible, though apparently meaningless, adjective, 
readily transformed into an adverb by the addition of the word 
'weir? Imagine the Sui-fu adding: "There are a few 
difficulties in English, to be sure, such as the double negfative, 
in one case even a treble one — 'there ain't no nothink.' A 
policeman is spoken of behind his back as ' the bloomin' copper * 
and to his face as * Mr. Orficcr/ Male and female of the superior 
classes are addressed as * Guv'nor ' and * Lidy ' respectively ; the 
greeting amongst friends is *Wot cheV?' or 'Cheero!' — the 
intimation of assent is 'Yus,' of dissent it is 'Gar'n.' Surprise 
is expressed by * Strike me pink ! * — and, if tinged with disgust, 
by ' Blimy ! ' " ^ This may seem ridiculous, * outril but it is not 
a whit worse than what is perpetrated daily by scores of highly 
respectable foreigners in Japan who fondly imagine that they 
are talking Japanese. 

Let us assume that the beginner has steered clear of the 
Scylla of the discouraging warning and the Charybdis of advice 
tending to over-confidence. He will now be confronted by this 

^ This passage gives a very fair sample of the sort of English picked up 
in and around the Docks, in 1877-8, by the Mate of the S.S. ^^ Ntigata-maru,^'* 
(the first Japanese merchant vessel to enter the Port of London,) and used 
by him in blissful ignorance of its quality. 
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difficulty: wA/irA Spoken Japanese Language to learn? In 
text-books and books of travel he will be told that there are at 
least three : the language used in addressing superiors, that used 
in conversation between equals, and that used towards inferiors 
in social rank. This is true only to a certain extent. The 
idioms used in the three cases differ widely, certain words can 
be used only in one of the three cases, but there are not three 
separate languages in 'Japan in the proper sense of the word 

* language,' as there are separate dialects of Malay used in the 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago, some for the common people 
only and various 'Court Languages' for use at Court alone, as 
round the thrones of the * Emperor ' of Solo and of the Sultan 
of Djokjokarta. In Japanese there are merely certain phrases, 
words, honorific prefixes and affixes, and expressions all implying 
varying degrees of that exquisite courtesy common to the great 
majority of the Japanese of all classes. If these are to be called 

* languages/ then we have several * languages * within the English 
tongue. Compare the diction of a Cabinet Minister replying to 
an awkward question in Parliament: — **Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has no official information on the subject — The Government 
is not prepared to lay on the table the papers asked for by the 
honourable Member," &c. — with the off-hand answer of a man 
to his intimate friend : " I'm sure I don't know. Old Man ! " 
or, lower down in the social scale : — " Blowed if I know ! " 
Compare, again, the mild Curate's request, to the young lady 
at a railway station refreshment-bar, for a cup of tea or coffee, 
with the same demand, addressed to the keeper of an early 
coffee-stall by a Covent Garden Market porter ("'Ere, cully, 
pint o' thick an' a tombstone," meaning coffee and a slice of 
bread-and-butter.) You would hardly believe the words could 
belong to the same language. 

My advice to beginners is : that they should first learn 
Japanese as spoken by a native gentleman of good education to 
a superior in rank, because they will thus acquire the Japanese 
tongue as spoken by those with whom they should most desire 
to come in contact. The beginner who takes this course will 
learn to speak so that Japanese will say to him : ** Naruhodo ! 
(Indeed !) You speak Japanese like a gentleman ! " And they 
will say it in a tone of pleasurable surprise, indicating that many 
Europeans who have learnt the tongue in Japan do not use the 
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language of the cultured classes. I need not dwell on the great 
importance of learning the language as spoken by the more 
highly educated classes. A few sentences of really good high- 
class Japanese spoken by a foreigner, especially by one who has 
acquired the idiom before visiting Japan, have a magical effect 
on Japanese of all ranks and at once command respect, arouse 
sympathy and create cordial relations. The beginner should, 
however, learn a few phrases in common use in the terms and 
forms employed in addressing inferiors, so as to avoid such 
ludicrous mistakes as are frequently committed by newly- 
arrived foreigners in Japan, who unwittingly speak to servants 
and labourers in words expressive of almost servile humility. 
They have been known to inform a b^[gar at a temple gate 
that, having no small change about them, they regretted their 
inability to " respectfully offer " him the sum of one Rin (the 
tenth part of a halfpenny, or Sen) and to request a local govern- 
ment official of high rank to " humbly hand *' them some docu- 
ment they had left with him for signature or verification. These 
errors arise from neglect, on the foreigner's part, to bear in 
mind that shinjo and agetnasu mean only to ' respectfully give ' 
and to ' humbly offer,' and must not be used indiscriminately in 
the sense of ' to give,' for which there are proper verbs : okuru, 
atayeru, &c, for use in addressing inferiors. The beggars in 
Japan have not been slow to notice the mistakes committed in 
this respect by foreigners, and sometimes use, in soliciting alms 
from the * Globe-trotter,* the words " Tempa-wo shinjo, Danna 
San ! " (" Respectfully offer me a penny. Master 1 ") — repeating, 
not, perhaps, without a sly twinkle in their eyes, the word shinjo 
they have heard foreigners misuse. On the whole, however, the 
beginner need not trouble himself very much, at least at the 
outset, on this score ; it is far better that he should use an 
honorific expression in speaking to a servant than that he 
should, perchance, employ in addressing a noble, or a high 
government official, * slang' phrases or words, or expressions 
suited only for the ears of Kuruma-ya (Jin-riki-sha drawers,) or 
Knmosuke (porters on the Tokaido.) The servant would think 
none the worse of his foreign master in the one case, the Yaku- 
nin (official) would resent the apparent rudeness in the other. 

Misconception is the origin of one more charge brought by 
foreigners against the Japanese language, a charge which might 
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deter the would-be student Japanese is accused of hyperbolic 
exaggeration, especially in its expressions of courtesy. The 
words used as a parting salutation — equivalent to the French 
^' an revoir r* — "* Mata O-me-ni kakarimasko'' ("Until I hang 
again in your honourable eye/') are often quoted in support of 
this accusation. 

These words, and a host of similar phrases, are used, so to 
say, automatically, and are really on a par with our ** in great 
truth '* at the end of a diplomatic despatch containing a subtle 
perversion of facts or a crafty concealment of feelings. They 
convey no«more meaning to the user, or to the person ad- 
dressed, than our " your obedient servant " over the signature of 
a Cabinet Minister and a Peer writing to an unknown member 
of the general public, or the profuse assurances of his " tris- 
haute considirationl' or his ^^ sentiments les plus distingu^l' with 
which a Frenchman closes his letters to a person whom he 
thoroughly despises and to whom the letter, perhaps, conveys a 
challenge to a duel, or the Spaniard's *M sus pUs de Vd. /*' in 
writing to a lady for whom he entertains feelings anything but 
respectful. Are we really * delighted ' to see a person every time 
we say so ? Is a Frenchman really ^ enchantcl or * disolil when- 
ever those words run glibly from his tongue or his pen ? 

It must be admitted that the honorific prefix (9, and the 
affix of the same nature San (a contraction of Santa, a title 
of respect which may, in most cases, be translated by * Lord,' 
or ' Lady,' ' Mr.,' * Mrs.,' or * Miss,' ^) seem rather out of place in 

* The following incident, relating to my share in the production of " The 
Geisha,'' a'" Japanese" Musical Play, at Daly's Theatre in 1896 {Cf, Foot- 
note, p. 96), amusingly illustrates, in connection with the honorific affix San, 
how little some European residents in Japan know of the language of the 
people amongst whom they live. An English lady, who had spent two years 
in Japan, expressed to Mr. ** Owen Hall," the author of the play, her admira- 
tion of the * local colour ' I had (in my capacity as its * Japanner,') suc- 
ceeded in imparting to the production, whilst making unavoidable concessions 
to stage effects and conventions, but she complained that, " by some un- 
accountable error, the word San had been added to the names of all the 
Japanese female characters in the piece ! " In her own words : " AU the 
girls had been called ^ Mr. ' ! " Here we have the case of an English lady 
who, in the course of two years' residence in Japan, failed to discover the 
elementary facts that the honorific affix San is applied to persons of both 
sexes, and even sometimes to animals and to inanimate objects, and that 
politeness demands its use after the name of tytry fetnale^ as well as of every 
male, addressed, or spoken of, by an equal or a subordinate. 
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such combinations as O Yu, * the honourable hot water,' and 
Nei'o San, ' Mr. Cat/ but we should bear in mind that these 
too, are now used quite mechanically, although their use 
originally indicated a degree of exquisite courtesy which in- 
sisted on speaking of everything connected with the person 
addressed as equally honourable with himself, or herself, inani- 
mate objects sharing this distinction with animals ; even a mental 
process, such as * memory * — O Kioku — or an abstract idea like 
'kindness* — O Shinsetsu — having the honorific prefix bestowed 
on them out of respect to the person to whom they are 
attributed. We have something analogous in European 
languages, in the survival in English mercantile epistolary 
style of such terms as ** your favour of 12th inst.," — "your 
esteemed order." In French commercial correspondence " vatre 
honor ^e let t re dn 12 ^couU^^ — ^* votre estim^e du 6 courant," still 
flourish, as do similar terms in all the modern Latin tongues. ' 
In German mercantile style: ^^ Ihr geehrter Brief'' or "///r 
icerthes Schreiben*' are still in constant use, and the honorific 
words ' geehrt' and 'wertk' are applied, quite in the Japanese 
manner, to almost anything connected with the person 
addressed. 

Some Western writers on Japan have found the honorific 
treatment of words so quaint that they have allowed themselves 
to lay undue stress upon it, generally for the purpose of raising 
a laugh by the grotesque appearance of the literal translation. 
A great deal too much has been made by foreign writers, of 
late years, of such expressions as O Cha, * the honourable tea,' 
O Ha-itai, ' the honourable tooth-ache,' Akambo San, * Mr. Baby/ 
They seem droll to us at first, but their frequent use renders 
the bestowal of the honorific title an unconsciously performed 
act, and, moreover — as a Member of this Society, that learned 
Japonologist Mr. F. V. Dickins, M.B., has quite recently pointed 
out to me — it avoids, in almost every case, the use of a personal 
pronoun in the possessive case. It becomes unnecessary to use 
anata-no, * your/ when the honorific O prefixed shows, in most 
cases, that what follows it belongs, or relates, to the person 
addressed. 

Having attempted to demonstrate that the various initial 
difficulties standing in the way of the would-be student of 
Spoken Japanese are by no means so formidable as they may 
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appear at first sight, I venture, in conclusion, to offer a word 
of advice, a word of warning, and a word of encouragement. 

The advice is that the beginner — I am assuming that he is 
commencing his study of the language out of Japan — should 
provide himself, at first, with the very simplest elementary 
grammar, such as that of my lamented friend the late Baba 
Tatsui,^ and that, after going through this first book thoroughly, 
he should diligently study that admirable little volume "A 
Japanese Conversation Course," by Mr. H. Mutsu, (now a 
Corresponding Member of this Society and formerly an active 
and zealous Member of its Council,) the son of Viscount Mutsu, 
the Imperial Minister of Foreign Affairs.* A thorough mastery 
of the contents of these very simple elementary books will 
qualify the student for fruitful use of more advanced and com- 
prehensive text-books, such as those standard works, the 
" Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language," by our erudite 
Honorary Member Mr. W. G. Aston, CM.G.,^ and the " Hand- 
book of Colloquial Japanese " by another Honorary Member of 
this Society, that high authority on all "Things Japanese," 
Professor B. H. Chamberlain.^ I would strongly advise the 
learner to study both these important manuals, beginning with 
Aston's. The student should not fail to provide himself with 
a copy of that invaluable work, the "Japanese-English and 
English-Japanese Dictionary," due to the untiring industry 
and learning of yet another of our Honorary Members^ Dr. J. C. 
Hepburn, the abridged edition being most suitable for the 
beginner's purpose. This work is printed in Roman characters 
only, its rational system of transliteration of Japanese words, 
**the vowels to be pronounced as in Italian, the consonants as 

* Tatui (sic) Baba, "An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, 
with Easy Progressive Exercises." Second edition, enlarged, 120 pp., sm. 
8vo. London, 1888. (In the Society's Library.) The first edition (xii and 
92 pp.,) was published by Triibncr & Co. in 1873. 

* H. Mutsu, "A Japanese Conversation Course." Preface and 58 pp., 
sm. 8vo. TOkio, Z. P. Maniya & Co., 1894. (In the Society's Library.) 

^ W. G. Aston, M.A., &c., "A Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Lan- 
guage." Fourth edition, revised, 212 pp., 8vo. Tdkio, 1888. (In the 
Socict/s Library.) 

* B. H. Chamberlain, "A Handbook of Colloquial Japanese." Second 
edition, revised, xii and 543 pp., 8vo. Tokio, 1889. (In the Societ>''s 
Library.) 
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in English " (with very slight modifications, in some cases, as 
regards both classes of sounds,) having been adopted, from the 
beginning, in this Society's " Transactions and Proceedings." 
The student should complete his outfit of philological tools 
with a copy of the most useful " English- Japanese Dictionary 
of the Spoken Language"* by one of our Vice-Presidents^ a 
scholar who stands first amongst English linguists in his command 
of Spoken Japanese — Sir Ernest Mason/ Satow, K.CM.G., &c., 
recently appointed Her Britannic Majesty's Minister at Tokio. 

My well-thumbed, cherished copy of the abridged (New York, 
1 873,) edition of Hepburn's " Dictionary " * now lies before me. 
An inscription on its fly-leaf informs me that it was presented 
to me, in December, 1875— nearly twenty long years ago— "by 
my faithful servant and life-long friend — my stomach"! The 
origin of this curious inscription is easily explained. When, 
as a boy-student, I began to study the Japanese language, to 
paraphrase W. S. Gilbert's well-known lines in "Trial by Jury," 

'^ I was, as most youog studtnis are, 
An impecunious party." 

A Japanese Dictionary was a luxury far beyond my means, 
and my parents, very naturally, looked upon my Japanese 
studies as an eccentricity. I, therefore, resolved to forego my 
daily luncheon until the money thus saved would enable me 
to purchase the much-desired volume. I shall never forget the 
feelings of joy with which I left the premises, then on Ludgate 
Hill, of that learned and genial publisher of Oriental works — 
the late Chevalier von Triibner, (the successors of his firm are 
the Publishers to this Society,) — bearing my precious little 
Dictionary. May all friends prove as true as this squat little 
tome has been to me, ever reliable, ever helpful through many 
years ! 

Students out of London sometimes find a difficulty in obtain- 
ing, locally, the works I have just recommended. They should 
apply to this Society's Publishers, Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 

1 E. M. Satow, " English-Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language." 
Second Edition, xvi and 716 pp.. Imp. 32010. London, (Triibner & Co.,) 
1879. 

2 J. C. Hepburn, m.d., ll.d., "Japanese-English and English- Japanese 
Dictionary." Abridged by the Author. Two Parts in one VoL, vi, 330 and 
206 pp., square 8vo. New York, 1873. (In the Society's Library.) 
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Trubner & Co., Limited, Paternoster House, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. They will find the obliging Manager of that 
firm's Oriental Department, Herr Fr. von Wenckstern, M.j.s., 
(formerly our Hon, Assistant- Librarian^ deeply versed in the 
Bibliography of the Far East^ and always ready to assist 
Members.* 

Having commenced the study of the elementary grammar, 
and the accompanying exercises, — every student knows best 
what particular method of study suits his brain ; I recommend 
copying from the text-book, a short passage at a time, and then 
writing it again from memory — the learner should cultivate the 
acquaintance of Japanese gentlemen — this Society offers the 
best opportunities for that purpose. From them, and, if possible, 
from the silvery, rippling, modest voices of Japanese ladies, he 
should learn the correct pronunciation and the proper, almost 
absolutely ' level,* intonation, (the syllables being, with very few 
exceptions, all pronounced with an equal stress upon them, 
thus : Katana, * sword,* not Kdtana^ nor Katdna, nor Katand.) 

The mastery of correct Japanese pronunciation is, I admit, a 
task of considerable difficulty for English mouths, unused to 
forming the clear, natural vowel-sounds. I know Englishmen 
who have lived for many years in Japan, and who speak the 
language fluently, who yet talk of ' Osahker * instead of ' Osaka,* 
and who seem to be unable to pronounce a clear, natural, round 
O, or a U with its natural sound ' oo,' or even an A with its 
natural sound *ah' — all sounds indispensable in speaking 
Japanese correctly. In the mouths of many English people 
the Japanese A sounds like * ar * or, at the end of a word, like 
*er,* the U becomes a long-drawn *uo,* the short, sharp E is 
lengthened ipto ' ay,' or transformed into the English final * y,' 
netsuke, ' toggle,' being wrongly rendered : ' netsukay * or * netsky.' 

* Fr. von Wenckstern, Si.j.s., Compiler of "A Bibliography of the Japanese 
Empire." (A Classified List of works relating to Japan published in European 
languages, down to 1893.) xiv and 338, ii and 68 pp., Royal 8vo. Leiden, 
1895. (In the Society's Library.) 

* Since the foregoing pages were written, a very useful, concise, little 
Handbook has been published in Japan, viz. :— ** Kelly & Walsh's Hand- 
book of the Japanese Language for the use of Tourists and Residents. 
Being a Guide to Conversations in the Colloquial Style, to which is added 
a carefully selected Vocabulary of Words and Phrases." xvii and 297 pp., 
i2mo. Yokohama, n.d., (1896.) 
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It is, however, the sound of O which suffers most in the majority- 
of English mouths, which have a tendency, by no means restricted 
to the Cockney dialect, to pronounce it *ow,' or, at best, *oh,' 
shaping the lips into an oval, instead of into a circle. This 
failing is easily noticeable in Church, whenever the ejaculation 
* O ' occurs in a hymn, and also wherever a party of English 
tourists are admiring a glorious view. It is caricatured by 
French writers, depicting the speech of English people, as ' Aoh,' 
and it must be overcome by those who would learn Japanese. 

I have offered advice, now for the word of warning. 

Having mastered the initial difficulties of the Japanese Spoken 
Language, if you wish to remember what you have learnt, if 
you desire time to devote to further study, be very careful to 
avoid founding a Society which has for one of its objects 
" the encouragement of the study of the Japanese langfuage." 
{Statutes, § 2.) 

The encouragement I can offer to those whom I may have 
succeeded in inspiring with a desire to join the Class of Instruc- 
tion in Spoken Japanese I hope to see formed by our Society, 
is this : — When they will have acquired sufficient knowledge to 
be able to carrj' on a simple conversation with a native of Japan 
in his own language, they will possess the golden key which will 
open to them the hearts of the Japanese people. That alone is 
well worth all the labour which may be entailed by the struggle 
to overcome the difficulties encountered by beginners in the 
study of the Japanese Spoken Language. 
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The President called upon the Chairman of the Cotindl to open 
the Discussion on the Paper of the evening. 

Professor Wm. Anderson, f.r.c.s, Chairman of Coufuil^ highly 
complimented the Lecturer on the interesting nature of his Paper, and 
expressed his inability to add anything to the discussion of a subject 
which had been so ably treated by Mr. Di(5sy. 

The President, His Excellency the Japanese Minister, Takaaki 
Kato, said he would commence his few remarks by warmly compli- 
mentmg Mr. Di(5sy upon his very able Paper. Their Vice-Chairmati s 
knowledge of '' things Japanese '' in general, of the true spirit animating 
the Japanese people, and of the Japanese language, was the more 
surprising as Mr. Di(5sy had never been in Japan, — at least not in the 
flesh, although he had been there many years in the spirit Although 
the Japanese language was regarded by Britons, almost without exception, 
as a very difficult one, he agreed with Mr. Didsy in thinking that it did 
not present any insuperable difficulties to the earnest and intelligent 
student. The Lecturer had shown them how those who applied them- 
selves systematically to its study could acquire, within a comparatively 
short period, at any rate a fair knowledge of the Japanese Spoken 
Language. Such knowledge was of inestimable value to the foreign 
resident or traveller in Japan. Her Britannic Majesty's Government 
had shown its appreciation of a knowledge of Japanese, as was recently 
demonstrated by Her Majesty's appointing as her Minister in Japan 
a diplomatist who was famous for his great knowledge of both Spoken 
and Written Japanese, one whose mastery of the language had been 
alluded to by the Lecturer. Amongst the many qualifications possessed 
by Sir Ernest Satow, one of their Vice-Presidefits^ to whom he was 
referring, — he knew how deeply they all regretted Sir E. Satow's un- 
avoidable absence from that Meeting — his knowledge of Japanese was 
one of the foremost A few days ago, he (the President,) had 
occasion to converse with him^ and, in order to ascertain how much of 
his knowledge Sir Ernest Satow retained, he persisted in talking to him 
in Japanese. He found that Sir E. Satow was still able to converse 
fluently in Japanese, and this was the more remarkable as he had been 
away so many years from Japan, representing Britain in South America 
and, lately, in Morocco. He (the President) knew many other Occi- 
dentals, members of the Legations in Tokio and missionaries, who 
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spoke Japanese quite fluently. He could not, he feared, say as much 
for those foreign residents who were engaged in business at Yokohama. 
There were, as Mr. Didsy had pointed out, very few of them who spoke 
what might be designated * respectable Japanese.' They acquired most 
of their knowledge of the language from their native servants, who were, 
as a rule, almost illiterate. He thought a knowledge of the language, 
even on a limited scale, was very necessary for doing business with the 
Japanese in their own country. It was not altogether satisfactory to 
carry on commercial transactions with Japanese merchants through 
interpreters, who, he was sorry to say, were not always honest men. 
It was not only, however, from the point of view of commerce that 
Japan was now coming to the front Her political importance was 
also growing, and, in order to appreciate the politics of the Far East, a 
knowledge of Japanese was very useful, if not necessary. We could 
not know the real aspirations of the Japanese people without reading 
their newspapers in the original, as the translated extracts which appeared 
in most of the European journals published in Japan were not always 
to be relied on. No one could gather from such sources an intelligent 
view of Japanese politics. 

His Excellency concluded by again expressing his aimiration of Mr. 
Dids/s Paper. 

Mr. T. Okamura, ll.d. (Tokio), moved a Vote of Thanks to the 
Lecturer for his instructive and interesting Paper. In doing so, he 
complimented Mr. Di6sy most warmly upon his knowledge of the 
Japanese language, and mentioned the fact that eighteen years ago 
Mr. Di6sy, then a very young man, had opened a debate in Japanese^ 
on the question of the abolition of capital punishment, at a Meetmg 
of the Society of Japanese Students in London. That seemed to him 
a wonderful performance for one who had never set foot in Japan. 
His friend of eighteen years' standing, Mr. Di6sy, informed him that 
he feared he could not repeat that feat now, as pressure of work, 
especially in connection with his efforts in the Society's interests, left 
him but scant leisure to continue his study of the language. He laid 
special stress on Mr. Di6sy's correct pronunciation and intonation, so 
rarely acquired by Occidentals, and concluded by thanking him for his 
devotion to Japan and its language. 

Mr. Consul G. Hayashi,* Member of Council^ expressed his admira- 
tion of the attractive manner in which Mr. Di6sy had treated an 
apparently dry subject. He hoped the Paper just read would en- 
courage many Members to study the Japanese Spoken Language. He 
concluded by seconding the Motion for a Vote of Thanks. 

Surgeon-Lieut -Colonel Creagh, A.M.S., (Visitor,) supported the 
Motion in a speech advocating the 'natural' system of learning 

* Now (1897) First Secretary of the Imperial Japanese Legation in London. 
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languages, acquiring them by the same progressive steps by which a 
child learns to speak its own native tongue. He had put this method 
to the test in learning Burmese. 

The Vote of Thanks was carried by the acclamation of a crowded 
audience. 

A Collection of Grammars, Dictionaries, and other Books for the 
use of students of the Japanese Language was exhibited at the 
Meeting. 

These Exhibits were partly from the Society's Library, partly lent 
by the Society's Publishers, Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co., Limited. 
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Shibata Zeshin, lacquerist, 12, 28. 
Shibayama lacquerists, 80, 
Shibtdchi^ 97, 98. 
Shiomi Kohei, 12 ; hicquerist, 12 ; 

Sh(OMI Masanari, J97. 
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on, 59; in the 16th century, 60; 
under the Tokugawa government, 6i ; 
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war vessel, 62; trading vessel, 69; 
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arsenals, 70 ; Japanese as seamen, 71 ; 
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Japan as a trading country, IS. 
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Siebold, Baron von, on Mr. Balfour^s 

paper, 72. 
Smith, Mr. Harding, on Mr. Gilbertson's 

paper, 98. 
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Sos/ii, 49. 
SOTEN, 88. 
Spiers, Mr. R. Phen^, on Mr. Hart's 

paper, 20. 
Stannus, Mr. H., on Mr. Hubh*s paper, 

18. 
Svasiika, 27 ; illustration of, Plates I. to 

XH., 28. 
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furniture, Mr. E. Gilbertson on, 76 ; 
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on, 78 ; tempering of, 78 ; illus- 
trations of, Plates I., H., IH., 76 \ 
haiakif 78; hih, 79; samJ on hilt, 
79; tsukd-ito, 79; nunmH, 79, 83; 
dogaiii^ 80 ; tnikugi^ 80 ; kashiroy 80 ; 
illustration of, Plate IV., 80 ; fucki, 
80 ; illustration of, Plate IV., 80 ; mi- 
tdkdfd mofiOf 80 ; kabtlU 'gatUy So ; 
saru'te^ 80 ; kojiri^ 80, 83 ; illustratioa 
of, Plate XIII., 96; kozuka, 81; 



illustrations of, Plate IV., 80 ; kogai^ 
82, 100 ; kofjpichi^ 83 ; chisa-kitana, 
83; ashi, 83, 95; imba, 83; illus- 
trations of. Plates V. to XI., 84, etseq,-, 
isuba makers, 85 ; oiamelled tsubas^ 
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96 ; waki%(ukt\ 96 ; illustration of, 
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sagc-o, 83, 100 ; kurUtata^ 83, 100 ; 
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Taka-makiyi lacquer, 25. 
Tatsuki Kokio, lacquerist, 29. 
Temple Roofs, Note on, 24. 
Togidaski lacquer, j85. 
Tokyo, Court and Society in, 54. 
Tomkinson, Mr., on Mr. Hart^s paper, 
20 ; on Inrby 22, 

7<7Xf/^ lacquer, 17. 
Treaty Revision, 67, 114. 

Tsubas, See under Swords. 

TsuCHiDA Soyctsut 25, 

Tsti/kokft lacquer, 16, 25, 29, 

Tsttisku lacquer, 15, j35, 29, 

Tyler, Sir George, Presentation of ad- 
dress to, 20, 

V. 

Volcanic phenomena, 2. 

V. 

Yamamato Shunsho, lacquer canteen 
by, Plate II., 22 ; lunch box by, Plate 
11!., «2, 27. 

Yendo, Captain, tm Dr. Elgar*s paper, 
81. 
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Members are informed that the Council has decided to hold occasional 
Meetings of a conversational character, at which Members will have 
the opportunity of exchanging ideas upon any subject of Japanese 
interest, and to which they can bring any objects they would like to 
submit for the opinion of their fellow Members. 

While these Meetings will be of an informal character, it will 
facilitate arrangements if Members who desire to exhibit any objects 
will inform the Hon. Secretaries what they propose to bring, at least 
one day before each Meeting, of which due notice will be given. 
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THE JAPAN SOCIETY. 

London, 
2d, Hanover Square, W. 

(Constituted 28th January, 1892. Number of Members 
on 31st December, 1896: 750.) 

President : The Japanese Minister, H.E. Xakaaki Kato. 

The object of the So.ciety is the Encouragement of the Study of the 
Japanese Language, Literature, History and Folk-lore, of Japanese Art, 
Science and Industries, of the Social Life and Economic Condition of 
the Japanese People, past and present, and of all Japanese matters. 
{Statutes, § 2.) 

The Society consists of Members and Corresponding Members (the 
latter residing abroad). 

The Subscription for Me^pbers is jQi is, per annum. 

For Corresponding Members, loj. 6d. „ „ 

Members are entitled to copies of the Publications, as issued from 
time to time, to Visitors* Tickets for the Meetings, to free admission 
to the Loan Exhibitions, and to the use of the Library. An Annual 
Dinner is held. All communications and requests for Forms of 
Application for Membership, &c, should be addressed to 

THE HON. SECRETARIES^ 

JAPAN SOCIETY, 

20, Hanover Square, 

London, W, 
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